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EXPEDITION TO EGYPT — CONCLUSION OF THE WAR.— 
AUG. my — OCT. 1801. 


When Napoleon quitted the Egyptian shores and the 

career of Asiatic glory, to follow his fortunes on the 

theatre of Europe, he left Richer in the command of the 
army, and addressed to him a long letter, containing 
minute directions for the regulation of his conduct in all Egyptian 
possible emergencies which might occur. As it was fe7uy^Napo- 
evident that tlie victory of the Nile had cornpletely cut 
oiF all chance of maintaining a regular intercourse with vfewa regurd- 
Fraiice, and it was therefore more than probable that the 
Egyptian army would be compelled to capitulate, ho 
distinctly authorised his successor to conclude a conven- 
tion for the evacuation of Egypt, provided only that he 
received no succours or assistance from France during the 
following year, and the deaths by the plague should 
amount to above fifteen hundred persons. Immediately 
after being invested with the command, Kleber wrote a 
letter to the Directory, in which he gave the most des- 
ponding view of the situation of the army ; asserted that 
it was rciduced to half its former amount ; was destitute 
of every thing, and in the lowest state of depression ; that 
the manufactories of powder and arms had totally failed ; 
that no resources existed to replace the stores which had 
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CHAP. 

XXXIV. 


1799. 


1 Napoleon’s 
and Kleber’s 
letters, in 
Dum. iv. 110, 
126. 


Aug. 17, 
1799. 


been expended ; that General Buonaparte, so far from 
leaving any money behind him to maintain the troops, had 
bequeathed to them only a debt of twelve millions of 
francs (£480,000,) being more than a year’s revenue of the 
province ; that the soldiers were four millions (£160,000) 
in arrear of their pay ; that the Mamelukes were dispersed, 
not destroyed ; and that the Grand Vizier and Djezzar 
Pasha had arrived at Acre at the head of thirty thousand 
men. He concluded in these terms : “ Such arc, citizen 
directors, the circumstances under which General Buona- 
parte has laid upon me the enormous burden of the Army 
of the East. He saw the fatal crisis was approaching ; 
your orders doubtless prevented him from attempting to 
surmount it. That the crisis was at hand is attested 
equally by his letters, his instructions, his negotiations. 
It is notorious to all the world, and unhappily as well 
known to our enemies as to the French in Egypt. In 
these circumstances, I think the best thing 1 can do is to 
continue the negotiations commenced by Buonaparte, even 
if this should lead to no other result than the gaining time. 
I have annexed the letter I have written to the Grand 
Vizier, sending him at the same time the duplicate of 
that of Buonaparte.”^* 

* The letter which Napoleon had addressed to the Grand Vizier previous to 
his departure from the I'iast, is one of the most characteristic of all his com[)Osi- 
tions. “Alas ! ” said he, “ wliy are the Sublime Porte, and the French nation, 
after having been friends for so many years, now at war with each other ? Your 
excellency cannot be ignonint that the French nation has ever been warmly 
attached to the Sublime Porte. lindowed as your excellency is w'ith the most 
distinguished talents, it cannot have escaped your penetration, that tiie Austrians 
and Russians are united in a i)er|)etual league against the Turkish empire, and 
that the French, on the other hand, have done every thing in their power to 
arrest their wicked designs. Your excellency knows that the Russians are the 
enemies of the Mussulman faith; and that the Emperor Paul, as Grand Master 
of Malta, lias solemnly sworn enmity to the race of Osmanlis. The French, on 
the other hand, have abolished the Order of Malta, given liberty to the Maho- 
metan prisoners detained in that fortress, and profess the same belief as them- 
selves, ‘ That there is no GikI but the true God.’ Is it not strange, then, that the 
Sublime Porte should declare war on the PYench, its real and sincere friends, and 
contract alliance with the Russians and Germans, its implacable enemies? 

“ As long as the French were qf the sect of the Messiah they were the friends 
of the Sublime Porte; nevertheless that power declares war against them. This 
has arisen from the error into which the Courts of Jiingland and Russia have 
led the Turkish. Divan. We had informed it by letter of our intended expedi- 
tion but these Courts found niean.s to interrupt and suppress our 

letters; and although 1 had proved to the Sublime Porte that the French 
Republic, far from wishing to deprive it of any part of its dominions, had not 
even the smallest intention of making war on it, his most Glorious Majesty, 
Sultan Selim, gave credit to the English, and with unaccountable precipitance 
declared war on the P^rench, his ancient allies. Though informed of this war, 
I despatched an amliaasador to avert it ; but he wa 5 seized and thrown into 
prison, and 1 was obliged, in spite of myself, to cros., the Desert and carry the 
war into Syria. 
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That this letter contained an exaggerated picture of the 
circumstances and sufferings of the army, is abundantly 
proved by the condition in which it was found by the 
English troops, when they landed at Alexandria eighteen 
months afterwards. In truth, Kleber wrote under a 
bitter feeling of irritation at Napoleon for having deserted 
the Egyptian army ; and his letter is tinged by those 
gloomy colours in which all exiles, but in an especial 
manner the French, regard the country of their banish- 
ment. It fell into the hands of the English during its 
passage across the Mediterranean, and was by their 
Government forwarded to the First Consul after his 
accession to supreme authority ; and it is not the least 
honourable trait in that great man’s character, that he 
made allowance for the influence of the desponding 
feelings which he had so repeatedly witnessed in the 
Egyptian officers, and never sought to revenge upon his 
absent litnitenant the spiteful expressions which, in an 
official despatch to Government, he had used in refer- 
ence to himself.i 

But although Kleber, under the influence of these 
gloomy views, addressed proposals of accommodation to 
the Grand Vizier, he made the most vigorous preparations 
to repel the attack with which he was threatened by 
the Ottoman army. The greater part of the French troops 
were stationed at El-Arish and the eastern frontier, to 
watch the motions of the Syrian host, while six thousand 
were scattered along the course of the Nile, from the 
cataracts to the ocean, to overawe the Mamelukes, and 
guard the sea-coast from Turkish invasion. Encouraged 
by the approach of the Grand Vizier’s army, the indefa- 

“ Though my army is as innumerable as the sands of the sea, full of courage ; 
though I have fortresses and castles of prodigious strength ; though I have no 
fear or apprehension of any sort ; yet, out of commiseration to the human race, 
and, above all, from a desire to be reunited to tho first and most faithful of 
our allies, the Sultan Selim , 1 now make known ray disposition for peace. If 
you wish to have Egypt, tell mo so. France never entertained an idea of taking 
it out of the hands of the Sublime Porte and swallowing it up. Give authority 
to your minister who is at Paris, or send some one to Egypt with full powers, 

1 the 

, ^ ^ making Egypt 

a t rench colony ; his unprovoked seizure of that country while at peace with 
the Ottoman empire, and his attempt which, but for the repulse at Acre, would 
in all probability have succeeded, of revolutionising the w hole of Asia Minor, 
and mounting himself on the tlirone of Uonstantine. — See the Original Letter in 
Ann. Reg. 1800, 218, 219. 
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CHAP, been expended ; that General Buonaparte, so far from 
leaving any money behind him to maintain the troops, had 
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francs (£480,000,) being more than a year’s revenue of the 
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* The letter which Napoleon had addressed to the Grand Vizier previous to 
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excellency cannot be ignorant that the French nation has ever been warmly 
attached to the Sublime l^orte. Endowed as your excellency is with the most 
distinguished talents, it cannot have escaped your jienetration, that tlio Austrians 
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contract alliance with the Russians and Germans, its implacable enemies? 
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That this letter contained an exaggerated picture of the 
circumstances and sufferings of the arinj^, is abundantly- 
proved by die condition in which it was found by the 
English troops, when they landed at Alexandria eighteen 
months afterwards. In truth, Kleber wrote under a 
bitter feeling of irritation at Napoleon for having deserted 
the Egyptian army ; and his letter is tinged by those 
gloomy colours in which all exiles, but in an especial 
manner the French, regard the country of their banish- 
ment. It fell into the hands of the English during its 
passage across the Mediterranean, and was by their 
Government forwarded to the First Consul after his 
accession to supreme authority ; and it is not the least 
honourable trait in that great man’s character, that he 
made allowance for the influence of the desponding 
feelings which he had so repeatedly witnessed in the 
Egyptian officers, and never sought to revenge upon his 
absent lieutenant the spiteful expressions which, in an 
official despatch to Government, he had used in refer- 
ence to hirnself.i 

But although Kleber, under the influence of these 
gloomy views, addressed proposals of accommodation to 
the Grand Vizier, he made the most vigorous preparations 
to repel the attack with which he was threatened by 
the Ottoman army. The greater part of the French troops 
were stationed at El-Arish and the eastern frontier, to 
watch the motions of the Syrian host, while six thousand 
were scattered along the course of the Nile, from the 
cataracts to the ocean, to overawe the Mamelukes, and 
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“ Though my army Ls as innumerable as the sands of the sea, full of courage ; 
though I have fortresses and castles of prodigious strength ; though I have no 
fear or apprehension of any sort ; yet, out of commiseration to the human race, 
and, above all, from a desire to be reunited to the first and most faithful of 
our allies, the Sultan Selim, 1 now make known my disposition for peace. If 
you wish to have Egypt, tell «ie so. France never entertained an idea of taking 
it out of the hands of the Sublime Porte and swallowing it up. Give authority 
to your minister who is at Paris, or send some one to Egypt with full powers, 
and all shall be arranged without animosity, and agreeably to your desires,” 
Under such a specious guise did Napoleon conceal his ambitious desi^s on the 
East; his resolution, so early formed and steadily adhered to, of making Egypt 
a French colony ; his unprovoked seizure of that country while at peace with 
pie Ottoman empire, and his attempt which, but for the repulse at Acre, would 
in all probability have succeeded, of revolutionising the whole of Asia Minor, 
and mounting himself on the tlirone of Constantine. — See the Original Letter in 
Ann. Reg. 1«00, 21b, 219. 
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CHAP, tigable Mourad Bey again issued from the desert, at the 
XXXIV. i^Q 2 id of two 'thousand Mamelukes ; hut he was attacked 

1799. by Desaix, early in August, at Syout, and obliged to fall 
back. Following up his success, the French general 
• mounted his infantry on dromedaries, and, at the head of 
a chosen band, pursued the Mameluke chief into his 
furthest recesses. The latter, conceiving he had only to 
deal with horsemen, charged the attacking column with 
great impetuosity ; but the cavaliers instantly dismounted, 

• placed their dromedaries in the centre, and formed a 
square, with the front rank kneeling, as at the battle of 
the Pyramids. The Mamelukes were received with the 
murderous rolling fire of Sultaun Kebir, and, after 
] Jom. xiv. charging repeatedly on every side, they fled in disord(?r 
Dumf iv.’ ifjL desert, and did not again appear on the theatre 

Berth. 198. of Egyptian warfare.^ 

The Turkish army which Napoleon destroyed at 

4. Aboiikir, was but the advanced guard of the vast force 
nie'rurkyi which the Sublime Porte had collected to recover Egypt 
of rdetacir* from the Republican arms. Their main body, consisting 
nientatthe of twenty thousand Janizaries and regular soldiers, and 
Niie?*!Nov.^r. fwenty-five thousand irregular troops, arrived in the end 

of October in the neighbourhood of Gazah, on the confines 
of the desert which separates Syria fro^n Egypt. At the 
same time a corps of eight thousand Janizaries, under the 
convoy of Sir Sidney Smith, made their appearance at 
the mouth of the Nile, to effect a diversion in that 
quarter. The leading division, consisting of four thousand 
men, landed, and soon became masters of the tower of 
Bogaz, at the entrance of one of its branches, where they 
immediately began to fortify themselves ; but before their 
2 Ann. Reg. works had made any ‘progress, they were attacked by 
iS Verdier, at the head of a thousand French, routed, 

m Jom.j and driven into the sea, with the loss of five pieces of 
xiu. 396,397. cannon, and all their standards.^ 

Relieved by this decisive victory from all apprehensions 
in that quarter, Kleber turned his whole attention to the 
great array which was approaching from the Syrian 

5. desert. The check at the mouth of the Nile rendered the 
S^EeArSh. Clrand Vizier more disposed to enter into negotiations, 

while the declining numbers and desponding spirits of the 
French rendered them desirous on any terms to extricate 
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themselves from a hopeless banishment, and revisit their chap. 
beloved country. Napoleon had made propositions for an 
accommodation so early as 17th August ; and Sir Sidney 1799. 
Smith had wamfd Kleber that, in virtue of the treaty, 

5th January, 1799, Turkey could no longer make peace 
with France, except in concert with Russia and Great 
Britain. An unexpected reverse facilitated the negotia- 
tions ; the Grand Vizier having crossed the desert laid 
siege to El-Arish. The operations were conducted by 
Major Douglas and other British officers, and the fort was 
carried, during a tumult of insubordination on the part 
of the garrison, on the 29th December. After their means Dec. 2y 
of defence were exhausted, the garrison capitulated ; but 
the terms were disregarded by the unruly crowd of 
Mussulmans, and in spite of the utmost efforts of the 
British officers, above three hundred French were put to 
the sword. The capture of this stronghold, which Napo- 
leon termed one of the keys of Egypt, and the proof it 
afforded of the degree to which the spirit of the troops 
had been shaken, had a powerful effect in accelerating the 
negotiations; and a convention was signed at El-Arish Jan.24,i800. 
about a month afterwards, by which it was stipulated, 
that the French army should return to Europe with its 
arms arid baggage, on board its own vessels, or those i Jom. xiv. 
furnished by the Turkish authorities ; that all the for- 
tresses of Egypt, with the exception of Alexandria,^ 

Rosetta, and Aboukir, where the army was to embark. Berth. 3io, 
should be surrendered within forty-five days ; that the 
prisoners on both sides should be given up, and that the 
Grand Vizier should pay ^120,000 during the throe 
months that the evacuation was going forward. 

This convention was not signed by the British admiral, (5. 

Sir Sidney Smith ; nor was he vested either with express Govenmient 
authority to conclude such a treaty, nor with such a com- had previ- 
mand as necessarily implied a power to do so. It was, bited such a 
however, entered into with his concurrence and approba- andTioS- 
tion, and, like a man of honour, he felt himself as much ties are in 
bound to see it carried into effect as if his signature had reneS!"^^ 
been affixed to the instrument. But the British Govern- 
ment had, three months before, s^t out orders to Lord 
Keith, commanding the English fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, not to consent to any treaty in which it was not 
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stipulated that the French army were to bo prisoners of 
war ; and Lord Keith, on the 8th January, a fortnight 
before the convention of El-Arish was signed, had sent a 
letter from Minorca to Kleber, warning him that any 
vessels having on board French troops, returning home in 
virtue of a capitulation, other than an unconditional sur- 
render, would be made prisoners of war.^ No sooner was 
this letter received by General Kleber, in February fol- 
lowing, than he was filled with indignation, despatched 
instant orders to put a stop to the evacuation of the 
country, which had commenced, and resolved to resume 
hostilities. In an animated proclamation to his troops, 
he declared ; Soldiers ! we can only answer such inso- 
lence by victories — prepare to combat.”^ This announce- 
ment was received with loud shouts by the soldiers, who 
had already bec(>mc highly dissatisfied at the humiliating 
convention which had been concluded, and they joyfully 
prepared to forget all their cares in the excitement of 
battle.* 


* The continental historians of every description are loud in their abuse of 
the English Government for what they call its bad faith in refusing to ratify 
the convention of El-Arish. The smallest attention to dates must be sufficient 
to prove that these censures are totally destitute of foundation. The conven- 
tion was signed at El-Arish on January 24th, 1800, and Lord Keith’s letter, 
announcing that the Britisli Government would agree to no capitulation, was 
dated Minorca, January 8th, 1800, or sixteen daps before the signature of the 
treaty. This letter was founded on instructions sent out by the English Cabinet 
to Lord Keith, dated December 17th, in consequence of the intercepted letters 
of Kleber, which had fallen into their hands immediately after Napoleon’s 
return. Kleber no sooner received Lord Keith’s letter than he resumed liostili- 
ties, and fought the battle of Heliopolis with his wonted precipitance, without 
once reflecting on the fact, that the letter on which he founded so much, was 
written, not only long before intelligence of the treaty had reached England, 
but from Minorca, days before the treaty itself was Signed. “No 

sooner, however,” said Mr Pitt in his place in Parliament, “ was it known in 
England that the French general had the faith of a British oflfleer pledged to 
him, and was disposed to act upon it, than instructions were sent out to have 
the convention executed, though the officer in question had, in fact, no autho- 
rity to sign it.”Ji Orders, accordingly, were sent out to execute the treaty, and 
they arrived in Egypt in May 1800, long after the battle of Heliopolis ; and 
Kleber had consented to a renewal of the treaty, when it was interrupted by 
his assassination at Grand f'airo, on June 14, 1800.4 Sir Sidney Smith had no 
authority to agree to the convention, nor was he the commanding officer on the 
station, in whom that power necessarily resided, but a mere commodore in com- 
mand of a ship of the line and two fri^tes. Lord Keith being the head of the 
sqyadron in the Mediterranean. This conduct, in agreeing, contrary to their 
obvious interests, to restore to France a powerful veteran army, irrecoverably 
separated from the Republic at the very time when it most stood in need of its 
assistance, in consequence of a convention acceded to, without authority, by a 
subordinate officer, is the strongest instance of the good faith of the Engl’ish 
Cabinet; and affords a striking contrast to the conduct of Napoleon soon after, 
in refusing to ratify the armistice of Treviso, concluded with full powers by his 
general, Brune; a proceeding which the French historians mention, not only 
without disapprobation, but witli manifest satisfaction.— 8ee Ann. lieg. 1800, 220, 
and Napoleon, ii. 134. 
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Kleber drew up his army, which had now arrived from 
all parts of Egypt, and was twelve thousand strong, by 
moonlight, on the night of 19th March, in four squares, 
in the plain of K5ubbe, in front of the ruins of Helio- 
polis. The heavens, ever serene in those latitudes, and 
the bright rays of the Queen of Night, which poured 
through the unclouded vault, enabled them to perform 
the movement with precision, though the light was too 
feeble to permit the enemy to perceive what was going 
forward. In front were stationed the four squares, with the 
artillery at the angles, and the cavalry in the intervals. 
Companies of grenadiers doubled the corners of each 
square, and were ready to be employed cither in resisting 
an attack or in offensive movements. Order, silence, and 
regularity, prevailed in the European army : the solem- 
nity of the occasion had subdued the usual vivacity of the 
French character ; they felt that the moment had arrived 
when they must either conquer or die. The Turks, on 
the other hand, were encamped, after the manner of 
Asiatics, in confused masses, in the neighbourhood of El- 
Hanka ; six thousand Janizaries lay in the village of 
Matarieh, where they had thrown up some rude fortifica- 
tions ; their numerous cavalry, with the Mamelukes of 
Ibrahim Bey, extended on the right of that advanced 
guard as far as the banks of the Nile. Their whole force 
amounted to nearly fifty thousand men ; but more than 
half of this array consisted of irregulars, upon whom 
little reliance was to be placed ; and the situation of the 
regular corps in the village suggested the hope that they 
might be cut off before the remainder of the army could 
come up to their support. ^ 

For this purpose. General Friant advanced before day- 
break straight towards that village, while Regnier, with 
his division, moved forward in front of the ruins of Helio- 
polis, to cut off the communication between their detached 
corps and the bulk of the Turkish army. No sooner did 
the Janizaries perceive that the enemy were approaching 
their intrenchmerits, than they sallied forth with their 
redoubtable scimitars in their hands, and commenced a 
furious attack on the French squares. But Asiatic valour 
could effect nothing against European steadiness and 
discipline; the Ottomans were received in front by a 
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CHAP, murderous rolling fire, and charged at the same time, 
XXXIV. disordered by their rush forward, in flank. In a 

1800. minutes they were mown down and destroyed, the 

ditches filled by their wounded fugitives, and over the 
breathing and bleeding mass the French grenadiers 
pressed on and scaled the works. Instantly the camp of 
the Janizaries was carried ; cannon, ammunition, tents, 

1 n all fell into the hands of the victors : and the small 

* lierth. 399, 

400. .lom. remnant who fled towards the mam army were swept 
i)unuv!i37; away by the fire of Friaiit’s division, or cut down by the 
^ 38 . charges of the French cavalry 

The Grand Vizier no sooner saw his advanced guard 
Advance of destroyed, than he moved forward with his whole army 
the Grand to aveiigc their loss. The French were reposing after the 
vuier. fatigues of their first onset, when the rays of the newly 
risen sun were intercepted by a cloud of dust in the east. 
It was the Ottoman army, still forty thousand strong, 
which was approaching to trample under their horses’ 
hoofs the diminutive band of Franks which had dared to 
await their charge. Immediately the French order of 
battle was formed ; the troops were drawn up in squares, 
Friant on the left, Regnier on the right ; the cannon 
advanced into the intervals between the masses ; the 
cavalry remained close behind, ready to break through 
the moment a favourable opportunity occurred. The 
cannonade soon became extremely warm on both sides ; 
but the balls of the Ottomans, ill directed, flew over the 
heads of the Republicans, while their artillery was 
rapidly dismounted by the well directed fire of their 
adversaries, and even the Grand Vizier’s staff was melting 

2 nerth. 400. Under the deadly tempest of shot. Torn to pieces 

Dum. iv.i3H. by the luxil-storm of bullets, the Osmaiilis prepared for a 

,Joni. xiu. 1 1 Q 

407. general charge.- 


The concentration of their standards along their whole 
10. line gave the French warning that it was approaching ; a 

Terrible cloud of dust filled the sky ; the earth trembled as if 

Turks, and sliakcii by au earthquake, and the roar of twenty thou- 
its defeat. horsemen at full speed was enough to have struck 

terror into the most dauntless breasts. But nothing could 
break the firm array of the Republicans. As the enemy 
approached, they were received by a terrible discharge of 
grape-shot ; their front rank almost all fell under the 
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fatal storm ; the rear wheeled about and fled, and in a 
few minutes the mighty array had disappeared, without 
a single musket having been fired by the French infantry. 

The Vizier rallied his troops, and brought them up again 
to the attack ; but they were unable to break those 
flaming citadels, from which a devouring fire issued on 
every side. Surrounded by an innumerable multitude, 
not one of the balls from the French squares fell without 
effect, and in a short time the carnage became intolerable, 
and the Ottomans fled in indescribable confusion towards 
the desert. Kleber, following up his success, advanced 
rapidly to El-Hanka ; the Turks fled the moment the 
French bayonets appeared ; the whole army pressed for- 
ward, and before nightfall they had made themselves i iJorth. 400 , 
masters of the Ottoman camp, and reposed in the splendid 
tents where the luxury of the East had displayed all its Uum. iv. i38. 
magnificence.^ 

While these important events were going forward in 
the plain of Heliopolis, the garrison of Cairo was Desperate 
reduced to the last extremity. Two thousand men had tlie^^Sson 
been loft in that city, under the command of Generals 
Verdier and Zayoncheck, with orders, if a general insur- 
rection broke out, to retire into the forts which had been 
constructed to overawe its turbulent population. A -corps 
of Mamelukes and Turks was detached during the battle, 
and by a circuitous route reached Cairo, where it excited 
a revolt. The French were shut u]) in the forts, and it 
was only by a vigorous defence that they maintained 
themselves against the furious attacks of the Mussulmans. 

When the firing had ceased on the plain of Heliopolis, 
the sound of a distant cannonade, in the direction of 
Cairo, informed the victors of what was going forward at 
the capital. They instantly despatched a corps at mid- 
night, which, traversing the .desert by starlight, arrived 
in time to rescue the brave garrison from their perilous 
situation. Kleber at the same time pursued the broken March 23. 
aiiiiy to Balbier, which surrendered, though strongly 
garrisoned, at the first summons ; and soon after, the 
Grand Vizier, abandoning all his artillery, baggage, and ^ ^^3 

ammunition, retired across the desert, actively pursued 405. Jon-., 
by the Arabs, and his mighty host was speedily reduced JJq* 
to a slender train of folio wers.^ iv. i40, 142. 
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The Turks, under Ibrahim Bey, who had been detached 
to Cairo, agreed to evacuate the town when they were 
informed of the result of the battle of Heliopolis ; but it 
was found impracticable to bring the insurgent population 
ta terms of surrender, and it was necessary, at all hazards, 
to strike terror into the country by a sanguinary example 
near the capital. Boulak, a fortified suburb of Cairo, was 
surrounded, and the inhabitants having refused to capitu- 
late, it was carried by storm, and every soul within the 
walls put to the sword. The French troops, who came 
back from the pursuit of the Grand Vizier, soon after sur- 
rounded the city of Cairo, and summoned it to surrender. 
A refusal having been returned, a severe bombardment 
and cannonade were kept up for some hours, until several 
practicable breaches were made, when a general assault 
took place. In vain the Mussulmans defended the walls 
with the courage which they have so often displayed in 
similar situations ; after a bloody contest the French 
entered on all sides, and a desperate struggle took place 
in the streets and houses, which was only terminated by 
the approach of night. On the following morning, how- 
ever, the Turkish leaders, seeing their defences forced, and 
being apprehensive of meeting with the fate of Boulak, if 
the resistance was any longer continued, made offers of 
capitulation ; and Kleber, delighted at the prospect of 
terminating so bloody a strife, granted them favourable 
terms. Soon after, the division of the army which had 
entered Cairo took the route of the desert, escorted by the 
French troops, and the insurgents of the capital purchased 
their lives by consenting to an enormous contribution. 
At the same time the Turks who had landed in the 
Delta were driven into Damictta, where they surrendered 
to General Bcliard ; and Mourad Bey, seeing all hope at 
an end, concluded an honourable convention with Kleber, 
in virtue of which he was permitted to retain the com- 
mand of Upper Egypt. Within a month after the battle 
of Heliopolis, the crisis was entirely surmounted, and the 
French had quietly resumed possession of all their 
conquests.! 

This great victory completely re-established the French 
affairs on the banks of the Nile. The troops, recently so 
gloomy and depressed, returned to their quarters joyous 
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and triumphant; the stores and ammunition were chap. 
repaired from the spoils of thg defeated army ; the booty 
obtained by the soldiers was immense, and from the 
contributions levied on the rebellious cities funds were 
obtained to clothe and equip the whole army anew. 

Cairo expiated its offence by a contribution of twelve 
million francs, or .£480,000 ; the other towns paid in the 
same proportion, and from the money thus acquired 
means were obtained, not only to discharge all the 
arrears due to the troops, but to remount the cavalry 
and artillery, restore the hospitals, and replace all the 
other establishments requisite for the comfort of the 
soldiers. Such was the affluence which prevailed at 
headquarters, that Kleber was enabled to make his 
captives participate in his good fortune; and by pro- 
mising half-pay to the Turks made prisoners at Aboukir 
and Heliopolis, recruited his army by a crowd of active 
horsemen, anxious to share in the fortunes of the victo- 
rious army. The Egyptians, confounded by the astonish- ^ 
ing successes of the French, quietly resigned themselves 4 .%.^’^Jom. ’ 
to a fate which seemed inevitable, and tlieir dominion 
was more firmly established than it had ever been since 146. Kog. m. 
the disastrous expedition into Byria.^ 

It was in the midst of these pacific labours, and when 
he was just beginning to reap the fruits of his intrej)idity i 4 . 
and judicious conduct, that Kleber was cut off by an 
obscure assassin, named Souleyman. This fanatic was 
stimulated to the atrocious act by religious conviction, 
and the prospect of obtaining a sum of money to liberate 
his father, who was in confinement. He remained a 
month in Cairo, watching his opportunity, and at length 
concealed himself in a cistern in the garden of the palace 
which the general occupied,^ and, darting out uj)on him 
as he walked with an architect, stabbed him to the heart. 

The assassin was brought before a military commission, 
and ordered to be impaled alive ; a shocking punishment, 
affixing dark disgrace ^ the French generals, which he 
endured with unshrinking fortitude for three days to- 
gether, evincing alike in his examinations and his last 
moments a mixture of fanatical spirit and filial pietj^, im. nuiu. 
which would be deemed incredible if it had not occurred 
in real life.^ 
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CHAP. The premature death of this distinguished general was 
xxxiY. ^ thunder to the Egyptian army, and was attended 
1800 . with important effects upon the issue of the war. He 
16. had formed many important designs for the regulation of 
Oesipis of colony, which, if they could have been carried into 
he fell. effect, might perhaps have long preserved that important 
acquisition to the French empire. It was his intention 
to have distributed the lands of the conquered country 
among his soldiers, after the manner of the Romans ; 
to have enlisted the Greeks, Mamelukes, and Copts, 
extensively in his service ; disciplined them after the 
Western fashion ; and on the stock of a formidable 
European infantry, engrafted the fire and celerity of the 
Asiatic horse. These designs were calculated unquestion- 
ably to have formed a native force on the banks of the Nile, 
which might in time have rivalled that which England 
has brought to such perfection on the plains of Bengal ; 
and the revenue of Egypt, under a regular government, 
would soon have been equal to the support of thirty or 
forty thousand auxiliary troops of that description;* 
but it is extremely doubtful whether, by these or any 
other measures, it would have been possible to have 
preserved this colony while England held Malta, and 
retained the command of the sea, if she were resolutely 
bent upon rescuing it from the hands of France. Nor has 
the result of the establishment of the French at a subse- 
quent period in Algiers, warranted the belief that their 
^ .Tom. xiii. gcuius is adapted for colonisation, or that any durable 
benefit either to themselves or others is to arise from their 
conquests in the East.^ 

Upon Klebor’s death, Mcnou, the governor of Cairo, 
and the oldest of the generals of division, assumed the 
Menou takes Command. Intoxicated with the prosperity of his situa- 
Uie command, carried away by the idea that he would succeed 

in amalgamating tlu^ French and Egyptians, so as to 
render them impervious to any foreign attacks, he 
declined all steps towards an ^commoefation, rejected 
the new overtures of the Grand Vizier to evacuate the 
country at the conclusion of a general peace, and 

The revenue obtained by Menou from E^ypt, even after all tlie disasters 
of the war, amounted to twenty-one million francs, or £840,000. The 
present Pasha has raised it to £2,500,000. — See RaoNisa, 122. 
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refused to listen to the proposals of Sir Sidney Smith, chap. 

who was now empowered by his government to carry ’ 

into effect the unauthorised convention of El-Arish. At i^oo. 
the same time he exasperated the inhabitants by the 
imposition of additional imposts to meet the expenses of 
government, which had increased four hundred thousand 
francs (£ 16 , 000 ) a-month since the death of his predecessor, 
and vainly flattered himself that, by assuming the title 
of Abdallah, (the servant of God,) wearing the Oriental ^ 
costume, and embracing the religion of Mahomet, which 
he publicly did, he would succeed in maintaining the 97. 

country against the united hostility of the Turks and 312. ’ Bigo. 
English.i* 

But the time was now approaching when the Be- preparations 
publicans were to pay dear for their resolution to main- 
tain themselves in Egypt, and that glorious train of tion, and 
military triumphs was to commence, which was destined “n^epS^of 

the attack. 

* The admission of the French tiienisclves will show with whom the blame 
of resiling from the convention of EI-Arish reallyrests. The convention was 
signed at El-Arish on January 24, 1800; and Lord Keith’s letter, announcing 
that he could agree to no capitulation, was dated Minorca, Jamtary Hth, more 
than a fortnight before the convention was signed, founded on orders datfe<l 15th 
December, J799, from the British (xovernnient. Sir Sidney Smith, on the 21st 
February, 1800, stated, in a letter to General Kleber, that he had received such 
instructions as prevented him from acquiescing in the convention of El-Arish. 

He adds, “ You will observe that the despatches I enclose are of old date (Ist 
January,) written after orders transmitted from London, on the 15th or 17th 
December, evidently dictated by the idea that you were about to treat sejiarately 
with the 'J'urks, and to prevent tlie execution of any measure contrary to our 
treaty of alliance. Jlut now that my Government is better informed, and that 
the convention is really ratified, I have not the slightest doubt tliat the restric- 
tion against tlie execution of the treaty will be removed hefon? the arrival of 
the transports.” 2 In this exiiectution of what lie niiglit expect from the probity 2 Perth. 354 
of the English Cabinet, Sir Sidney was not mistaken; for Mr. J’itt stated in 35^ ’ ' 

Parliament, tliat though tliey had previously resolved to agree to no treaty 
between tlie Turks and French, in which the latter did not surrender as prisoners 
of war, yet “ the moment W'e found that a convention had been assented to by „ p , tt- * 
a Britisli officer, thoiigli we ilisapproved of it, we sent orders to conform to it.”“ rc|c 

Jjord Keith communicated the p re rioti ft orders he had received, not only to the 
Turks, but to tlie French on the same day; but the English did nothing to dis- 
solve the treaty ; the French broke the armistice, and the battle of Heliopolis 
was the consequence. Tliese orders to ratify tlie treaty as soon as they had 
heard it had been assented to by an English officer, arrived in due time in 
Egypt, and were communicated by Sir Sidney Smith to General Menou. Lot 
us Jiear his conduct from the mouth of General Ifegm’er. “ On the 9tli Messidor 
(22(1 August) M. Wright, lieutenant on hoard tlie Tiger, arrived with a flag of 
truce from the desert, with deyiatchcs from the Grand Vizier and Sir Sidney 
Smith. 11c announced that E|fcland had given to liim the authority necessary 
to carry into execution the treaty of El-Arish. lie had presented Iiimselfat 
Alexandria, but was refused admittance, and be had come round by Ibe desert. 

He had endeavoured to induce the troops to revolt against the generals who 
refused to lead them back to France. He was sent hack.” And this is what the 
French called the British want of faifh in refusing to ratify the treaty of El-Arish J 
and yet their declamations on this subject received frequent and able support 
Irom the Opposition in the English Parliament.—See Hurl. Debates, xxxv. 595, 

598, and 1436, 1438. 
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to throw into the shade the disasters of former years, and 
terminate in the final overthrow of Napoleon on the field 
of Waterloo. The English Government no sooner received 
intelligence of the resolution of Menou to decline the 
execution of the convention of El-Arish, than they put 
in motion all their resources to effect the expulsion of the 
French from tlu^ important settlement they had conquered. 
For this purpose their ambassador at Constantinople, Lord 
Elgin, received orders to use his utmost efforts to induce 
tljo Turks to make a grand exertion, in conjunction with 
the forces of Great Britain ; tlie corps of Abercromby, so 
long condemned to hurtful inactivity in the Mediterra- 
nean, was to bear the brunt of the contest, and an English 
expedition from India receivc'd orders to ascend the Red 
Sea, cross the desert, descend by tli(‘ waters of the Nile, and 
display the standards of Brama on the shores of Alexandria. 
So great and extensive a project had never been formed by 
any nation, ancient or modern ; and it was not the least 
marvellous circumstance of this eventful period, that a 
remote province of the Roman enjpire should have 
assembled at the foot of the Pyramids the forces of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, in one combined enterprise, 
and brought to the shores of the Nile tribes unknown to 
the arms of Caesar and Alexander.^ 

Agreeably to this j)laTi, the corps of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, which had so long been tossed about by 
the winds in the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean 
sea, set sail from Malta on December 10th, and after a 
tedious voyage of six weeks, and remounting two hundred 
of its cavalry with Turkish horse, arrived at Marmarice 
in the Levant in the beginning of February. Eight 
thousand men, under Sir David Baird, were ready to 
embark at Bombay at the same time, and proceed by 
the Red Sea to Suez, while the army of the Grand 
Vizier, which had been reinforced since its late disasters, 
was to break up from Acre, and again cross the desert 
which separates Egypt from Sy^a. The project was 
magnificently conceived, but it presented almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in the execution, and it was easy 
to perceive that the weight of the -contest would fall upon 
Abercromby ’s forces. To combine an attack with success 
from various quarters, on an enemy in possession of a 
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central position from whence he can at pleasure crusii the 

first who approaches, is at all times a ditficult and ‘ 

hazardous operation. But what must it be, when the 
forces brought together for tho enterprise are drawn from 
dilFerent quarters of the globe, and the tumultuary levies 
of Asia Minor are ^o be supported by the infantry of i Wilson, 
England proceeding up the Mediterranean, and the sable Ann. 
battalions of Ilindostan wafted from the shores of India 22 (;.' jom.* 
by theBodSoa?! 

The English army had long delayed the commence- 
merit of operatiems in Egypt, in order to await the re- The whole 
organisation of the Turkish forces, and give time to the 
Grand Seignior to collect an armament of the promised cronjby’s 
strength on the Syrian side of the desert. But when the 
fleet approached the Levant, they learned that no reliance 
could bo placed on any co-operation in that quarter. The 
Ottoman forces, notwithstanding the levies ordered in 
Asia Minor, did not yet amount to twelve thousand men, 
and they were all in the most wretched state of discipline 
and equipment. So completely had their spirit been 
broken by their recent disasters, that they anticipated with 
the utmost dread a renewal of the contest, and it was 
extremely doubtful whether they ever could be brought 
to face the French infantry. To complete their ineffi- 
ciency, the plague had broken out in the camp, and 
rendered their co-operation a subject of dread rather than 
desire ; a frightful epidemic, the bequest of the desola- 
tion produced by war, ravaged Palestine ; the most 
violent discord raged between the Grand Vizier and the 
Pasha of Acre, and a reinforcement of ten thousand men, 
who had been collected at Aleppo to repair their losses, 
received a difierent destination, from the alarming rebel- 
lion of Oglou Pasha, one of tho eastern satraps of tho 
Turkish empire.^ Regn. i46. 

Deprived of all hope of co-operation in this quarter, 
and unable to rely on tho distant and uncertain aid of 
the Red Sea expedition. Sir Ralph Abercromby perceived resolves to 
that the success of this greg,t enterprise, on which the attacVaionc. 
hopes of the nation had so long been set, and in which, Feb.23,i80i. 
in some measure, the fate of tho war was involved, would 
depend on his own troops. Fortunately, he was of a 
character not to be intimidated by the prospect of danger. 
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and although the forces at his disposal were little more 
than half of those which it was ultimately proved were 
in the hands of his adversary, he gallantly resolved, alone 
and unaided, to make the attempt. Orders, therefore, 
were given to the fleet to weigh anchor ; and although 
the weather was still very tempesimous, and the Greek 
pilots unanimously declared that it was impracticable to 
attempt a landing on the Egyptian coast till the equinoc- 
tial gales were over, the admiral stood out to sea, bearing 
with him a noble array of two hundred ships.^ * 

On the 1st March, the leading frigate made a signal for 
land, and on the following morning the whole fleet 
anchored in Aboukir Bay, precisely on the spot where 
Nelson’s great victory had been gained three years 
before. The remains of that terrible strife were still 
visible ; the Foudroyant chafed her cables against the 
L’Orient’s wreck, and soon after AsIkhI up her anchor. A 
nobler sight could hardly be imagined ; two hundred 
vessels covered the ocean almost as far as the eye could 
reach ; the sand-hills of Egypt were already crowded with 
cannon and hostile troops ; while every heart beat high 
with exultation at the prospect of soon measuring their 
strength with the enemy, and engaging in a contest on 
which the eyes of the whole world were fixed. The state 
of the wc^atlu^r for several days prevented the possibility 

* The forces on board the fleet, and those to which they were opposed in 
Egypt, stood as follows : — 


English. French. 


Infantry, 

15,46.3 

Infantry, 

23,690 

Cavalry, 

472 

Cavalry, 

1,2.50 

Artillery, 

578 

Artillery, 

1,100 


— 

Dismounted Cavalry, 480 


16,513 


— 

Sick, 

999 


26,520 



Sick, 

996 

Total, 

17,512 2 

Total, 

27,5163 

There were 9.9!) sick 

in the British 

array when it landed, and 996 : 

French, so that this diminution left the relative forces of the 

two natio 

same as before. 




The French troops who capitulated at Cairo were 

13,672 

And at Alexandria, 


10,508 




24,180 


Bo that, supposing 4000 had beOn iQst in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
during the caiui)aign, the total force at its commencement must have been 
from 27,000 to 28,000 men. The force under Sir David Daird, which ulti- 
mately landed at Suez, was SiiOO men, and as they could not be entirely ne- 
glected, and the French required to maintain garrisons in the interior, the 
active forces that could be relied on for immediate operations were nearly 
e<iual, and they proved exactly so in the decisive battle of Alexandria — Bee 
JuMiNi, xiv. 316. — Sir R. Wilson, 167, and Reunier, p. 412 — Tableau, No. 2. 
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of landing ; but the wind having at length abated, the 
preparations were completed on the evening of the 7th, 
and on the morning of the 8th, at two o’clock, the first 
division, five thousand five . hundred strong, assembled in 
the boats, one hundred and fifty in number, which were 
prepared to convey them to the shore. The clear heavens 
and unbroken silence of the night, the solemnity of the 
scene, the magnitude of the enterprise on which they 
were engaged, the dark outline of the troops and guns on 
the sand-hills in their front, the unknown dangers to 
which they were approaching, filled every mind with 
anxious suspense ; and thousands of brave hearts then 
throbbed with emotion, who were yet destined to astonish 
Europe by their gallant bearing, when the hour of trial 
Had come. But not a vestige of confusion or trepidation 
appeared in the conduct of the debarkation ; silently the 
troops descended from their transports, and took the 
places assigned them in the boats ; and not a sound was 
heard as they approached the coast, but the measured 
dip of thousands of oars in the watey, incessantly urging 
towards the shore the flower of the British army.^ 

The French on the heights were about two thousand 
strong, posted in a concave semicircle, about a mile in 
length, supported by twelve pieces of artillery on the one 
side, and the castle of Aboukir on the -other. The boats 
remained for some time in the middle of the bay, menac- 
ing dififereiit points of the coast, and at length the whole 
being assembled, the signal was made to advance at nine 
o’clock. One hundred and fifty boats, each filled with 
fifty men, instantly moved forward with extraordinary 
rapidity, while the armed vessels, which covered their 
flanks, began to cannonade the batteries on shore. The 
French allowed them to approach within easy range, and 
then opened at once so heavy a fire that the water seemed 
literally to be ploughed up with shot, and the foam raised 
by it resembled a surf rolling over breakers. Silently the 
boats approached the tempest, the sailors standing up and 
rowing with uncommon vigour, the soldiers sitting silent 
and steady, with their arms in their hands, anxiously 
awaiting the moment to use them. When they reached 
the fire, several boats were sunk, and the loss among their 
crowded crews was very severe j but notwithstanding this 
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the line pressed forward with such precision, that the 
prows of almost all the first division struck the sand at 
the same time. The troops instantly jumped out into the 
water, and rapidly advancing to the beach, formed before 
they could be charged by the enemy ; the 42d, 23d, and 
4()th regiments rushed up the steep front of the heights 
with fixed bayonets, and carried them in the most gallant 
style ; the guards followed, and though disordered for a 
moment by a charge of horse before their formation was 
completed, made good their ground, and drove back the 
enemy. Soon after the 54th and Royals landed just in 
time to defeat a column which was advancing through a 
hollow against the flank of the newly established line. 
A third division completed the debarkation, and then the 
French, despairing of the success of further resistance, 
retired on all sides. In an hour the whole division was 
^‘stablished on the heights, though weakened by five hun- 
14 , 16 . Alin. men killed and wounded ; the enemy retired with 
22T 228^^’ the loss of three liundred, and left eight pieces of cannon 
in the hands of the victors.^* 

This brilliant opening had tlie most important cfiects 
And Seat Campaign. The gallant conduct of the 

of the French troops, the Splendid spectacle which their landing in pre- 
there. enemy had atforded, the rapidity of their 

success in the sight of the whole fleet, filled both the 
soldiers and sailors with exultation, and already began to 
produce that confidence in their own prowess which in 
military affairs, as well as elsewhere in life, is not the least 
important element towards success. Sir Ralph hastened to 
profit by his good fortune, by disembarking the other divi- 
sions of the army, which was effected during the remainder 
of the day with the greatest expedition. Some uneasiness 
was at first experienced by the want of water, but Sir 
Sidney Smith soon relieved their anxiety by telling them 
wherever date-trees grew water must be near ; a 
Hesr. 1801 , pi^ce of grateful infonnation, which, like every other 
^ furnished by that enterprising officer, proved to be correct.^ 

It is now ascertained, that if the English army had 
pushed vigorously on before the enemy had time to 

♦ “ This debarkation," said General Bertrand, “ was admirable : in less than 
five or six minutes they presented 5500 .men in battle array ; it was like a move- 
ment on- the opera stage ; three such completed the landing of tlie army.”— Las 
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recover from their consternation, they might have taken chap 
Alexandria with very little difficulty ; and had they been 
as well aware of their prowess as they have since become, 
they would probably have done so.^ But they were then 24 . 
only novices in the military art, and naturally distrustful measures of 
of themselves when opposed to the far-famed veterans of 
France. Abercromby, therefore, advanced with caution. ^ 209. 

His first care was to complete the disembarkation of the Bum. iv. 157. 
troops, cannon, and stores, a service of considerable diffi- 
culty and danger, from the tempestuous state of the 
weather, and which occupied the three following days. 

The castle of Aboukir was at the same time invested, and 
intrenchments thrown up round the camp. It then ap- 
peared how much reason the British had to congratulate 
themselves on the supineness of Menou in retaining his 
principal force at Cairo, when so formidable an enemy 
was establishing himself in his colony. Had he appeared 
with eighteen thousand men on the heights of Aboukir, 
the only point on the coast where a descent was practi- 
cable, tlie landing could never have been attempted, and 
even if efiectod, it would in all probability have termi- 
nated in disaster. The truth is, the French general, like 
all his contemporaries at that period, greatly underrated 
the British military forces, and he gladly heard of their 
debarkation, from a belief that they would soon become 
prisoners of war. Thus, while the English, from not being 
aware of their own strength, lost the opportunity of tak- 
ing Alexandria in the outset of the campaign, the French, 2 iv. 
from an overweening confidence in theirs, reduced them- iss. wiJs. 
selves, in the end, to the humiliation of the Caudine forks. 2 i?v. y24,*^;iS. 

The preparations being at length completed, the army 
moved forward, on the evening of the 12 th, to Maiidora 25. 
tower, where they encamped in three lines. The enemy JlSer with 
had by this time been considerably reinforced from Cairo French 
and Rosetta, so that their force amounted to five thousand 
four hundred infantry, six hundred cavalry, and twenty- • 
five pieces of cannon. Notwithstanding the smallness of 
their numbers, Generals Friant and Ijaimsse resolved to 
make good their ground against the invaders, trusting to 
their great superiority in cavalry, the strength of tlieir 
position in front of an old Roman camp, and the facility 
of retiring to Alexandria in case of disaster. The English 
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general advanced cautiously, at daybreak on the morning 
of the 13th, in three lines ; the enemy’s force was un- 
known, and it was in an especial manner necessary to 
take precaution against his decided superiority in horse. 
The first line, when it came within range of the French, 
was received with a heavy fire of grape and musketry, 
while a regiment of caA^alry impetuously charged its 
flank ; but both attacks were gallantly repulsed by the 
90th and 92d regiments, and the advance of the second 
line soon compelled the Republicans to retreat. Then 
was the moment to have followed up their success, and 
by a rapid charge completed the defeat of the enemy, in 
which case Alexandria would probably have fallen an 
easy conquest ; but the English were still ignorant of their 
own power, and the want of cavalry prevented them from 
taking the advantage which they might have derived from 
their victory.^ 

They contented themselves, therefore, with occupying 
the ground so easily won, and baited within cannon-shot 
of their second line of defence ; and it was not till the 
enemy had established themselves on the heights in their 
rear, in front of Alexandria, that they again moved for- 
ward to the charge. They then advanced with admirable 
coolness, and in parade order, but in ordinary time only, 
as if at a review, under a murderous fire of cannon shot. 
The attack was not conducted with the vigour and rapidity 
necessary to ensure decisive success, nor was any attempt 
made to turn a position which his great superiority of 
numbers would have enabled the English general so easily 
to outflank. The consequence was, that the British sus- 
tained a loss double of that of their adversaries ; * and 
though the second position was at length abandoned by 
the French, who withdrew the bulk of their forces within 
the walls of the town, yet this was done in perfect order, 
and without any loss of artillery ; whereas, had Aber- 
cromby possessed the confidence in himself and his 
soldiers which subsequent triumphs gave to Wellington 
or Picton,^ ho would have carried the position of the 

* The English lost 1200, the French 600 men in this affair. It is impossible 
to refuse a tribute of admiration to the skill of the generals and valour of the 
soldiers, which, with such inferior forces, enabled the Republicans, at so slight a 
cost, to inflict so serious a loss upon their adversaries.— Wilsow, 23 ; Rso- 
i»BR, 217, 219 ; and Ann. Reg. 1801, 227. 
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enemy, by a combined attack in front and flank, in half chap. 
an hour, and entered Alexandria along with their broken — ' 
battalions. 

The position now occupied by the British was by nature 
strong ; the right was advanced before the rest of the line of the^ound 
nearly a quarter of a mile, on high ground, and extended 
to the large and magnificent ruins of a Roman palace ™y- 
within fifty yards of the sea ; their left rested on the lake 
Maadieh ; the intervening space, about a mile in breadth, 
consisted of a succession of low sand-hills. In front of 
the position was a level sandy surface, which commenced 
before the left, and extended as far as the French lines ; 


on this plain cavalry could act, but as they approached 
the British videttes, they found the ground strewed with 
large stones, the remains of Roman edifices which formerly 
had covered all that part of the shore. Gun-boats in the 
sea and the lake Maadeih, protected each flank ; on the 
left, in front of the lines occupied by the troops, was a 
redoubt mounted by twelve pieces of cannon ; two were 
placed on the ruins of the Roman palace, and in the 
centre slight works were thrown up to aid the fire of the 
musketry. In this position the British army, now re- 
duced by sickness, the sword, and detachments to the 
rear, to eleven thousand five hundred men, with thirty- 
six pieces of cannon, awaited the attack of the cnemy.^ 
The position of the French was still stronger. A high 
ridge of hills extended from the sea to the canals of Alex- 
andria ; along this elevated ground their troops were 
placed, with fort Cretin rising in deceitful grandeur in 
the centre, and fort Cafiarelli in the. rear of the left. 
Their generals were at first fearful that the advance of the 
English had cut off the dikes which formed their line of 
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communication with Mciiou ; but that commander dis- 
covered a circuitous route, by wliicb be was enabled to 
reach Alexandria, and on the evening of the 19th, the 
whole disposable French troops, eleven thousand strong, 
including fourteen hundred cavalry, with forty-six pieces 
of cannon, were drawn up in this imposing position. 

Every thing conspired to recommend early and decisive 
operations ; the ancient fame and tried prowess of the 
Egyptian army left no room for doubt that they would 32^’m’ 
speedily drive the prcsumptuou.s islanders into the 
sea ; 2 while, by protracting operations, time would be viii. 152. 
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xxxfv *^6 Grand Vizier to cut off the garrisons on 

— I the frontier of Syria, and for the Indian army to menace 

their rear from the Red Sea. 

29. The ground occupied by the two armies was singularly 
reco!i^tk)M calculated to awaken the most interesting recollections. 
vSthThl^pot. France were here to contend for the empire 

of the East in the cradle of ancient civilisation, on the 
spot where Pompc^y was slain to propitiate the victorious 
arms of Caesar, and under the walls of the city which is 
destined to perpetuate to the latest generations the pro- 
phetic wisdom of Alexander. Every object which met 
the eye was fraught with historic renown. On the right 
of the French line rose Pompey’s Pillar, on the left 
Cleopatra’s Needle ; in the distance were seen the mould- 
ering walls and Eastern domes of Alexandria, while on 
the extreme horizon, stretching into the sea, appeared the 
far-famed tower of Pharos. Thi' British, a.^ well as their 
antagonists, felt the influence of the scone and the grandeur 
of the occasion ; and these ancient rivals in military re- 
nown prepared to join in their first serious contest since 
the Revolution, with a bravery worthy of th(^ cause in 
which they were engaged, and the animating scenes amid 
1 Wiis. 25. which they stood.i 

80 . On the 20th, the castle of Aboukir, with its garrison of one 

A?e.\andria. hundred and ninety men, surrendered. On the morning of 
the^’prench army was under arms at three o’clock, eagerly 

on the right. expecting4;he attack which the movements of the preceding 
evening had led them to anticipate. A gloomy mist covered 
the plain, through which every eye was painfully striving 
to pierce ; every ear was straining to catch the smallest 
sound ; the eastern horizon was anxiously regarded, but 
though the gray of the morning was perceptible, it seemed 
reluctant to break. Suddenly the report of a musket was 
heard, followed by two cannon shots on the left ; the field- 
officers, thinking the attack was to commence there, were 
already galloping in that direction, when a sharp rattle 
broke out on the right, followed by loud shouts which 
too surely announced that the action had begun in good 
earnest in that quarter. In fact the enemy, under Lanusse, 
were advancing in great force against the Roman ruins, 
where the 58th and 23d regiments were placed. The English 
officers no sooner saw the glazed hats of the Republicans 
^merging through the mist, than they ordered a discharge, 
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and the troops poured in a fire by platoons, so heavy and chap. 
well directed, that the French were compelled to swerve to 
the left, and in making this movement the bravo Laimsse 
received a mortal wound.^ His division was so discon- 


certed by this event, and by the fire of the English, which 32 !'' Ann’ 
was kept, up with uncommon vigour, both on their front Reg. i80i, 
and flank, that they broke and fled in confusion behind 226 ! JoT' 
the sand-hills. 


But at this instant General Rampon advanced at the 
head of a fresh column, two thousand strong, and, joining Rampoii 
the broken remains of Laimsse’s division, renewed the restores the 
attack with greater force, and succeeded in turning the right.^^^rjes!^ 
Roman ruins so as to take the troops who defended them Sjet 
both in front and flank. Menou supported this attack by the High- 
a grand charge with all his cavalry on the right and right im?nciWe& 
centre. No sooner did Sir Ralph perceive the cavalry ad- 


vancing, than he moved up the 42d and 28th regiments from 
the second line to the support of the menaced wing, but 
soon after it arrived in the fire, the first of these corps was 
suddenly charged in flank by the Republican horse, and 
broken. Notwithstanding this, the brave Highlanders 
formed in little knots, and standing back to back, resisted 
the cavalry when they endeavoured to cut them down. 
The 28th regiment was maintaining a severe action in 
front, when they were startled by hearing French voices 
behind their line ; the rear rank had just time to face 
about, when it was assailed by a volley from a regiment 
which had got round under cover of the mist ; and these 


gallant troops, without flinching, stood back to back, and 
maintained this extraordinary coiitesjt for a considerable 
time. But this bold irruption of the French soon ex- 
posed them to the same dangers with which they had 
threatened the English. The British reserve advanced in 
admirable order, and threw in a close and well-directed ^ 
fire upon the attacking column the Republicans, in their 33 ^‘Anii!’ 
turn, were assailed at once in front and flank, and driven 
into the ruins, where a battalion which, by its great sue- itegn. 22/f, 
cess in the Italian wars, had .acquired the surname of the 
Invincibles, was obliged to lay down its arms, after having 
lost above two-thirds of its numbers. ^ 


The French cavalry also, Jiaving now lost half their pefeat of tiie 
numbers by the close and well-directed fire of the English 
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infantry, prepared to cut their way back to their, own 
lines. For this purpose they charged the English reserve 
with the utmost fury ; but those steady men, with admir- 
able coolness, opened their ranks so as to let the squadrons 
sweep through, and instantly closing them again, and 
wheelipg about, threw in so deadly a volley upon the 
disordered horsemen, that they almost all, with their 
commander Roize, perished on the spot. The remnant, 
both foot and horse, of the force which had made this 
formidable attack, escaped in confusion from the scene of 
slaughter, and regained in dismay the French position. 
The defeat of this desperate attack terminated the impor- 
tant operations of this eventful day. On the left of the 
English position the operations of the Republicans were 
confined to a distant cannonade; and a more serious 
attack on the centre was repulsed by the rapid and 
destructive fire of the English gu.ards. At length Menou, 
finding tliat all his efforts had proved unsuccessful, ordered 
a general retreat, which was effected in the best order to 
the heights of Nicopolis in his rear, under cover of the 
cannon placed on that formidable position. The loss of 
the English amounted to fifteen hundred killed and 
wounded ; that of the French to above two thousand ; but 
this was of comparatively little importance. They had lost 
the character of invincibility ; the charm which had paralysed 
the world was broken ; and on the standards taken by the 
victors, they pointed with exultation to the names, “ Le 
Passage de la Scrivia, le Passage du Tagliamento, le Pas- 
sage de risonzo, la Prise de Gratz, le Pont dc Lodi.” ^ 

But this important triumph was mingled with one 
mournful recollection. Sir Rali)h Abercromby, who had 
the glory of first leading the English to decisive victory 
over the arms of revolutionary France, received a mortal 
wound in the early part of the day, of which he died a 
few days afterwards. No sooner did that gallant veteran 
hear of the furious irruption of the French cavalry into 
the lines on the right, than he mounted his horse and 
galloped in that direction ; he arrived while it was yet 
dark, when almost unattended by his aides-de-camp, 
whom he had despatched in various directions, on the 
ground over which the cavalry were sweeping, and was 
assailed by the French dragoons, one of whom he dis- 
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armed in a personal conflict. Soon after, however, he chap. 
received a wound from a musket-shot in the thigh, which 
compelled him to dismount, and make the best of his i^oi. 
way on foot to the redoubt on the right of the guards, 
where he remained for the rest of the day, walking about, 
exposed to a terrible cannonade, insensible alike to the 
pain of his wound and the danger of his situation. With 
anxious hopes he watched the progress of the action, 
every part of which was visible from that elevated station, 
aJfa'iad the satisfaction of seeing the French retire and 
0e victory finally decided before the loss of blood began 
to darken his eyes. He lived till the morning of the 29th, 
expressing no solicitude but for the issue of the struggle ; 
and bore a painful operation for the extraction of the ball 
with the greatest firmness. But it had penetrated so far, 
that it could not be reached by the skill of the surgeons, ^ ^ 

and he sank at length in the arms of glory, leaving a name Ann. iuk. 
enshrined in the grateful recollection of his country.^ 

The battle of Alexandria not only delivered Egypt 
from the Republican yoke ; it decided, in its ultimate immense 
consequences, the fate of the civilised world. The impor- 
tance of a triumph is not always to be measured by the this victory, 
number of troops engaged ; twenty-four thousand Romans 
under Coesar at Pharsalia, changed the face of antiquity ; 
thirty-five thousand Greeks under Alexander subverted all 
the empires of the East ; thirty thousand Republicans at 
Marengo seated Napoleon on the consular throne, and 
established . a power which overturned nearly all the 
monarchies of Europe. The contest of twelve thousand 
British with an equal number of French, on the sands of 
Alexandria, in its remote etFects overthrew a greater empire 
than that of Charlemagne, and rescued mankim^ from a 
more galling tyranny than that of the Roman emperors. 

It first elevated the hopes and confirmed the resolution of 
the English soldiers ; it first broke the charm by which the 
contine^j^l nations had so long been enthralled ; it first 
revived the military spirit of the English people, and 
awakened the pleasing hope, that the descendants of the 
victors at Cressy and Azincour had not degenerated from 
the valour of their .fathers. Nothing but the recollection 
of this decisive trial of strength could have supported the 
British nation through the arduous conflict which awaited 
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x^xxiv renewal of the war, and induced them to 

‘ remain firm and unshaken amidst the successive prostra- 

1801 . Qf every continental power, till the dawn of hope 

began to appear over the summit of the Pyrenees, and the 
eastern sky was reddened by the conflagration of Moscow. 
The continental nations, accustomed to the shock of vast 
armies, and to regard the English only as a naval power, 
attached little importance to the contest of such incon- 
siderable bodies of men on a distant shore ; but the pro- 
phetic eye of Napoleon at once discerned the magnitude 
» Pour iv consequences, and he received the intelligence of 

299. b’Abr. the disaster at Alexandria with a degree of anguish 
equalled only by that experienced from the shock of 
Trafalgar.! * 

But though destined in its ultimate efiects to produce 
itsflrst^ects import^t cousequeuces, the victory of Alexandria 
was not af first attended by results at all commensurate 
Surrender of to the ardent anticipations of the British people. The 
Daniietta. movements of the English army were for long cautious 
and dilatory. But, though their operations were not 
brilliant, they were skilful, and ultimately produced the 
desired results. For some days after the battle they re- 
mained on the ground where they had so bravely com- 
bated, and the French occupied the heights of Nicopolis — 
both parties being busied in repairing their losses, and 
restoring the strength of their forces. At length, a rein- 
forcement of six thousand Albanians having arrived in 
April 19. the bay of Aboukir, they were joined by a British detach- 

Muy9. ment of a thousand men, and the combined forces 

^PP^’oached Rosetta, situated on one of the mouths of the 
Jorn’ xiv. Nile.^ On their approach, tlic French garrison retired to 
338, 339. Damicti^, leaving a hundred and fifty men in fort Julien, 
who, after a spirited resistance, surrendered on the 19th 

* “I can with safety affirm,” said Junot, “that Napoleon’s design was to 
have made Egypt the point from which the thunderbolt was to issue which was 
to overwhelm the British empire. 1 can easily sympathise, therefoM, with the 
cruel agony which he underwent when he pronounced these words^Juhot, we 
have lost Egypt. ’ ” The First Consul never let those around him know to what 
a degree he was afflicted by tlie stroke which ho received from England on 
that occasion. Junot alone was fully acquainted with it ; it was only to 
the eyes of those who had enjoyed his early intimacy that he raised the 
veil which concealed the anguish of his heart. Junot wept like a child 
when he recounted what the First Consul had said during the two hours 
that he was with him after he received intelligence of that disastrous event. 
“ My projects and my dreams alike have been destroyed by England,” said 
that great conqueror. — Duchkss ok Aubantks, v. 202, 203. 
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April. Shortly after the English army was reinforced chap. 
by three thousand men, who landed at Aboukir in the 
beginning of May, and General Hutchinson, who had now 
succeeded to the command, resolved to commence offensive 
operations. 

Meanwhile divisions, the natural result of such un- 
wonted disasters, broke out among the French generals. 3(;. 
General Regnier strongly urged the expedience of leaving 
garrisons only in Alexandria, Cairo, and other important among the 
points, and concentrating the mass of the troops at 
Ramanieh, in a situation either to fall upon the English 
army, if they should leave their lines to attack Rosetta or Menou. 
Alexandria, or to crush the Grand Vizier if he should 
attempt to cross the desert. But nothing could induce 
Menou to adopt any thing but half ipoasurcs. Re 
detached four thousand troops to relievo Rosetta, who 
arrived on the Nile too late to disengage that place, and 
retired to El-Aft, where they threw up intrenchments, and 
awaited the movements of the English ; but he himself 
remained at Alexandria, obstinately persisting in the 
belief that the Grand Vizier would never cross the desert, 
that the English would not venture to quit their position, 
and that if he remained firm a little longer, they would 
again betake themselves to their vessels. Meanwhile April la 
General Ilutchinson was rapidly circumscribing his limits 
at Alexandria ; he cut the isthmus which separated the 
lake Maadieh from the dried bed of the lake Marcotis, and 
filled with thd sea that monument of ancient industry, 
which in a great degree isolated Alexandria from the 
rest of Egypt ; while the British flotilla ascended the 
Nile, and captured an important convoy descending that 
river for the use of its garrison. These disasters produced 
the greatest discouragement in the French army; the 
dissensions among the officers increased in vehemence, and 
General Regnier’s language in particular became so ' 
menacu^, that the commander-in-chief, apprehensive 
that ne might, with the concurrence of the army, i Jom. xiv. 
assume the command, had him arrested and sent back to Regif 2;}5 
France.i * ** 262. waL 

60 . 

* The characters of Menou and Regnier are thus given by Napoleon:— 

** Menou appeared to have all the qualities iltted for the command ; he was 
learned, upright, and an excellent civil governor. lie had become a Mussul- 
man, which, how ridiculous soever, was agreeable to the natives of tli© 
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The detachment of La Grange, with four thouf3and men, 
having reduced the garrison of Alexandria to little more 
than six thousand. General Hutchinson at length moved 
forward, with the main body of his forces, towards Ram- 
anieh, in order to menace Cairo, and carry the war into 
the upper parts of Egypt. Four thousand British and six 
thousand Turks, in the first instance, advanced against the 
intrenched position of La Grange at El-Aft. On the ap- 
proach of such considerable forces, .the French general 
retired to the fortified position of Ramanicli, an impor- 
tant post on the Nile, from which the canal branches off* 
which connects it with Alexandria, where he collected 
four thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, and forty 
pieces of cannon. After a sharp skirmish, however, this 
position was abandoned, and the advapee of Hutchinson 
having cutoff* their retreat to Alexandria, the Republicans 
were compelled to fall back upon Cairo, which they 
reached a few days afterwards. The capture of Rama- 
nieh was an important step in the campaign, as it com- 
pletely isolated the troops at Cairo from those at Alex- 
andria, cut off* the chief supplies from the latter city, and 
rendered all attempt at co-operation impossible between 
them. The fruits of this acquisition soon appeared in the 
capture of a convoy of four hundred men and six hundred 
camels, bound for Alexandria, which, in the pathless soli- 
tudes of the Desert, fell a prey to the activity and vigilance 
of the English cavalry. ^ 

Meanwhile the Grand Vizier, encouraged by the un- 
wonted intelligence of the defeat of the French forces, and 
relieved by the cessation of the plague in his army, one 
great cause of his weakness, mustered up courage to cross 
the desqjj which separates Syria from Egypt, and in the 
middle of April drew near to the French fortified position 
on the frontiers of the former province, at the head of 
twelve thousand men. At his approach, the Republicans 
evacuated Salahieh and Balbeis, on the edge of tlM desert, 
and Damietta, at the mouth of one of the branches of the 

country ; a doubt hung over his military capacity, but none over his personal 
courage; he had acted well in La Vendee and at tlie assault of Alexandria. 
General Regnier was more habituated to war ; but he wanted the chief 
quality in a general-in-chief; excellent when second in command, he was 
unfit to take the lead. His character was silent and solitary ; having no 
knowledge of the means of electrifying, ruling, or guiding mankind." — Nap. in 
Month, i. 73, 74. 
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Nile, and drew back all their forces to Cairo. The arrival chap. 
of La Grange with the troops of Ramanieh having increased 
the disposable force of General Belliard to ten thousand 
veterans, he moved forward at the head of six thousand 
chosen troops to El-IIanka, to meet the Turkish force. 

But the Mussulmans were now under very different direc- 
tion from that which led them to destruction at Helio- 
polis. Major Hope,* afterwards one of the most distin- 
guished lieutenants of Wellington, was with the artillery, 
and Major Holloway directed all the movements of the 
Grand Vizier. These able officers brought up the Turkish 
artillery and infantry to the fight in a wood of date-trees, 
where the superiority of European discipline was not so 
decisive as in the open plain ; while a skilful movement 
of the cavalry towards their rear threatened to cut off the 
enemy’s retreat to Cairo. The consequence was, that after 
an indecisive action of five hours, Belliard retreated to the 
capital ; a result so different from any which had yet 
attended their warfare with the Republicans, that it 
elevated immensely the spirits of the Ottomans, and, 342^ 
what was of still greater consequence, disposed them to 
resign themselves implicitly to the guidance of the British wiis! lio’, 
officers attached to their staff.^ 

This important advantage having thrown the enemy 
on all sides back into the capital, and the success of the Cairo is’ in- 
Turks having proved that under proper guidance some 
reliance could be placed upon them in active operations, capitulates. 
General Hutchinson resolved to advance immediately 
against Cairo, although the promised co-operation of the 
troops from the Red Sea could noC be calculated upon, 
as, from the prevalence of contrary winds in that danger- 
ous strait, they had been detained much beyond the 
appointed time. The English army invested that capital 
on the 20th May on the left, while the Grand Vizier did May 20. 
the same on the right bank of the Nile. The fortifica- . 
tions ojthe town, begun by Kleber, had been assiduously 
continued by Menou ; but they were’ too extensive, 
stretching over a circumference of fourteen miles, to be 
adequately guarded by nine thousand men, to which the 


* Afterwards General Sir John Hope and Earl of Hopetonn, who com- 
manded Wellington’s left wing during the campaign in the south of France. 
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effective part of the garrison was now reduced. Although, 
therefore, General Baird, with the Indian army, had not 
yet arrived, there could be no doubt that he would 
make his appearance in the rear if the siege were con- 
tinued for any length of time. Impressed by these 
considerations, and fearful that by delay he might not 
obtain equally favourable terms, Belliard, on the day fol- 
lowing, proposed a capitulation on the same conditions 
as had been agreed to the year before at El-Arish, viz. 
that the army .should be conveyed to France within fifty 
days, with its arms, artillery, and baggage. This was 
immediately agreed to. The troops embarked on, the 
Nile, in virtue of this capitulation, amounted to 13,672, 
besides the civil servants, and they l(‘ft in the hands of 
the British 320 pieces of heavy cannon, besides the field 
pieces of the corps which they carricul with them ; an 
astonishing conquest to have been achieved by a European 
force of smaller amount, and a lasting monument to the 
importance of the triumph gained by the British arms on 
the sands of Alexandria.^ 

Shortly after this capitulation was signed, the army of 
General Baird, six thousand four hundred strong, of whom 
3600 were British and 2800 Sepoys, appeared on the 
banks of th(‘ Nile from Jndia. They had sailed from 
Bombay in the end of December, but unfortunately the 
monsoon had set in before they arrived at the mouth of 
the Red Sea, which rendered it impossible for them to 
roach their original destination, which was Suez, in time 
to operate as a diversion to the British force when it first 
landed at tlie mouth of the Nile. After struggling hard 
with contrary winds for above two months, in tlje course 
of wliich two transports were lo-^t, the expedition arrived 
at Cos.seir, in Upper Egypt, in the beginning of July, and 
preparations were instantly made for crossing the desert 
which separates the Red Sea from Thebes. This passage 
is one hundred and forty miles long ; and as it was tlie 
first instance recorded in history of a European army, 
with the artillery and encumbrances of modern warfare, 
crossing one of the Eastern deserts, it is in a peculiar 
manner worthy of observation.^ 
m The first detachment began its march from Cosseir, and 
in nine days it arrived at Kinnch on the Nile. The road 
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across the arid wilderness lies almost the whole way chap. 
through a succession of ravines, winding amongst hills 
varying from five to fifteen hundred feet in height. These 
hills are very remarkable, rising often perpendicularly on Their^march 
either side of the valley, as if scarped by art, in other from Cosaeir 
places rather broken and overhanging, as if they were the acrlJs^tue 
lofty banks of a mighty river, and the traveller traversing 
its dry and naked bed. Now you are quite land-locked ; 
soon you open on lateral valleys, and see upon heights in 
their distance small square towers. Depots of provisions 
had been provided at the eight stations where the army 
halted, and wells dug by the Arabs, from which a toler- 
able supply of water was obtained, though in many places 
rather of a brackish quality. Not a dwelling was to be 
seen, and hardly any traces of vegetation were discovered 
along* this dreary tract; nothing met the eye but bare 
and arid rocks in the mountains, and loose sand or hard 
gravel in the hollows. The sufferings of the soldiers from 
heat and thirst were very great ; for though they marched 
only during the night, yet the atmosphere, heated to 115 
degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade, during the day, was 
at all times sultry and oppressive in the highest degree. 

It was soon found that it wus impossible by drinking to 
allay the thirst, and that indulgence in that respect only 
augmented the desire ; a little vinegar mixed with water 
proved the only effectual relief. Every where the can non and 
ammunition wagons passed with facility over the hard sur- 
face, drawn by oxen brought from India. N o words can de- 
scribe the transportsof the soldiers when at Rensch they first 
came in sight of the Nile, flowing in a full majestic stream in 
the green plain at their feet. The bonds of discipline were 
unavailing to prevent a tumultuous rush of men, horses, 
camels, and oxen, when they approached its banks, to 
l)luiige into the waves. With speechless delight the 
parched men and animals plunged their heads, arms, and 
bodies into the cool stream, and drew in long draughts of 
its delicious water.* At length by great efforts the army 

* “ A ciascun giova 

La chioma averne, non che ’i manto aspersa. 

Chi bee ne' vetri, e chi negli elmi a prova : 

CM tien la man nella fresca onda immersa. 

Chi Be ne epruzza 11 volto e chi le temple, 

Chi Bcaltro a miglior pso i vaai q’ empie.” — (kr. Lib. xiii. 77 
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xxxTv assembled at Thebes with very little loss, considering 

' the arduous service they had undergone. They there 

gazed with wonder at the avenues of sphinxes and the 
stately temples which are destined to transmit to the latest 
* posterity the wonders of ancient Egypt, and, embarking on 

the Nile, fell down in boats in nine days, a distance of 
three hundred miles, to Grand Cairo, where they arrived 
on the 10 th August. There, for the first tiine in the his- 
tory of the world, the sable Hindoos from the banks of 
60 *^*Wii 8 .* the Ganges, the swarthy Asiatics from the plains, of the 
Ann.^^’g.‘ Euphrates, and the blue-eyed English from the shores of 
1801, 237 . the Thames, met in arms at the foot of the Pyramids.^* 

When Menou was informed of the capitulation of 
<?eneS‘ Cairo, he professed himself highly incensed at its con- 
Hutchinson ditions, and loudly proclaimed his resolution to bury 
himself under the 'ruins of Alexandria. He refifsed to 
Alexandria, take advantage, in consequence, of the proposal made to 
him to accede to the capitulation of the capital, and 
embark on the same terms for France. This determina- 
tion was founded on intelligence he had received by the 
brig Lodi, which had eluded the vigilance of the English 
cruisers and penetrated into Alexandria, of the approach 
of Admiral Ganth^aume, with seven sail of the line and 
five thousand men, acc||npanied by the most peremp- 
tory orders from the First Consul to hold out to the last 
extremity. Finding that the reduction of this last 
stronghold could only be effected by force, General 
Hntchinson, after the embarkation of General Belliard and 
his division, brought down the greater part of his troops 
from Cairo ; and, in the beginning of August, commen- 
ced active operations, at the head of sixteen thousand 
men, against Alexandria. A flotilla was rapidly collected 
on the lake Mareotis, but to complete the investment of 
2 Wiis. 194 place, it was necessary to reduce fort Marabon, situated 
, 200 . Jom.’ on a tongue of land which unites the town to the opposite 
^^28of which the garrison 

284 . ’ received supplies of provisions from thQ Arabs.^ Four 

Aug. 17 . thousand men were embarked in the flotilla, and landed 

* A singular incident occurred on this occasion. When the Sepoy regiments 
came to the monuments of ancient Egypt, they fell down and worshipped the 
images ; another proof among the many which exist, of the common origin of 
these early nations. I have heard this curious fact from several officers who 
were present on the occawon. , . 
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near the fort on the 1 7th, wliilc a feint was made of a general 
attack on the heights of Nicopolis by General Hutchinson. ’ 

These optiratioiis were completely successful ; the land- 
ing of the troops was effected with very little opposition : pro^e^ of 
batteries were rapidly constructed, and so heavy a fire 
kept up, both by land and sea, that the fort was soon Menou. 
reduced to a heap of ruins ; and the garrison, consisting 
of a hundred and sixty men, was compelled to capitulate. 

At tlie same time, some of the advanced redoubts of the 
Republicans were carried on tlie heights near the sea ; 
and a column of six hundred men, detached by Menou to 
recover them, driven back by Colonel Spencer, at the head 
of seven companies of the 30th, with the most distin- 
guished gallantry. In endeavouring to set fire to the 
English flotilla, the French burned their own schooners 
on the lake ; while the light vessels of the fleet boldly 
sailed into the harbour of Alexandria, and opened a can- 
nonade upon the enemy’s squadron in the inner port. 

On the following day General Coote followed up these suc- 
cesses ; and advancing along the isthmus beyond Marabon, 
opened his trenches in form against fort Le Turc, which Aug. 27. 
was soon breached by a formidable artillery. These dis- 
asters at length wakened Menou from*his dream of secu- 
rity ; he forgot his resolution %o conquer or die, and 
consented to a capitulation, in virtue of which the French -A.ug. 31. 
were to surrender Alexandria, with all its artillery, and 
be transported back to France, with their arms, baggage, 
and ten pieces of cannon only. It was agreed between 
the military commanders, that the collections of antiqui- 
ties and drawings which had been made by the artists 
and learned men who accompanied the expedition should 
be surrendered to the British ; but as the French savans 
made the most vigorous remonstrances against such a 
condition, and threatened to destroy them rather than 
that they should fall into the hands of the victors. Gene- 
ral Hutchinson, with a generous regard to the interests of 
science, an<i the feelings of th^e distinguished persons, 
agreed to depart from the stipulation, and allow those 1 Ann. Reg. 
treasures of art to be forwarded to France. The sarco- 
phagus of Alexander, now in the British Museum, was, 194, 212. 

, however, retained by the British, and formed the 
I glorious trophy of their memorable triumph.^ 2 so, 288. 

VOL. VIII. 
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The military results of this conquest wore very great. 
Thr^ htindred and twelve pieces of cannon, chiefly brass, 
were found upon the works of Alexandria, besides 
seventy-seven on board the ships of war. No less than 
195,000 pounds of powder, and 14,000 gun cartridges were 
taken in the magazines ; while the soldiers taken were 
10,011, independent of 500 sailors and 665 civil servants. 
The total troops who capitulated in the whole of Egypt 
were above 24,000, all tried veterans of France ; an 
astonishing success to have been achieved by a British 
force which had hardly ever seen a shot fired, and even 
including those who came up from India six weeks after 
Cairo had surrendered, never amounted to the same 
numerical strength, 

* The troops who capitulated .at Cairo, exclusive of civil servants, 
were; — 13,672 

At Alexandria ...... 10,528 

• 24,200’J 

which, suppo.sing 4000 lost in the previous engagements, leaves a total of 28,000 
men to oppose the British in Egypt, having at their command in heavy cannon 
and field-pieces above 700 guns. The amount of the force which the French 
had in this contest, is ascertained by tlie best possible evidence, that of an un- 
willing witness, perfectly acquainted with the facts, and never rtispo.sed to ex- 
aggerate the amount of his beaten troops. “In March 1801,” says Napoleon, 
“ the English disembarked an army of 18.000 men, without artillery or cavalry 
horses : it should have been destroyed. The .army, vanquished after six months 
of false manoeuvres, was disembarked on the shores of Provence still 24,000 
strong. When Napoleon quitted it, in the end of August 17.99, it amounted in 
all to 28,500 men. As the British and Allied forces did not entci* simultaneously 
into action, but, on the contrary, at an interval of several months from each 
other, the victory must have remained with the French if they had had a 
general of capacity at their head, who knew how to avail himself skilfully of the 
advantages of his central position.” 3 The British forces which came with Sir 


Ralph Abercromby were, ...... 16,699 

Landed in April, ...... 3,000 

('arae with Sir David Baird, . . . 5,919 

Total British and Indian troops, 25,5184 


The anny of the Grand Vizier, wdiich advanced against Cairo after the battle 
of Alexandria, was only 14,000 strong, and in such a state of disorganisation as 
to he capable of eflecting very little in the field ;6 and the corps which landed at 
Rosetta numbered only 6000 men, and effected very little against the enemy. When , 
therefore, it is recollected tliat the cam})aigii was rejilly concluded by the capitu- 
lation of General ilelliard at Cairo on the 26th .Juno, that tlie forces from the 
Tied Sea only landed at Cosseir on the Htli .luly, and arrived at Cairo on the 10th 
August, and consequently that the contest was decided by 19,500 British against 
28,000 French, having the advantage of a central position and possession of all 
tlie fortified places' in the country, it must be admitted that modern history has 
few inore glorious achievements to commemorate. 

This being the first great disaster which the Republicans had sustained by land 
since the commencement of the Revolution, and it having fallen on so distin- 
guished a portion of their army as that which had gone tlirough the Italian and 
Egyptian campaigns, they have lieen indefatigable in their endeavours to under- 
rate the credit due to th6 English troops on the occasion ; forgetting, that if the 
British acted feebly, what must the French have done, when, with such a supe- 
riority of force, they were compelled to capitulate. It is true, that the move- 
ments of Hutchinson after the battle of 21st March were slow and cautious ; but 
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After the reduction of Alexandria, the greater part of 
the army, with General Hutchinson, returned to England, — ! — ‘ 
leaving twelve thousand men, including the Indian 
troops, to secure the country, until a general peace. The girD^vVi 
European officers and soldiers were much struck by the 
luxury of tlieir comrades in the . Indian service, and, is left in 
accustomed to sleep on the bare sand, with no other 
covering than a tented canopy, behdd with astonishment 
the numerous retainers and sumptuous equipages which 
attested tlic magnificence of Asiatic warfare. But Sir 
David Baird soon showed that if his troops had adopted 
tlie pacific habits of the soldiers of Darius, they had not 
forgotten the martial qualities of those of Alexander, ^ 
and their morning exercises in the camp of Alexandria 177, Ann. 
exhibited a combination of activity and discipline never 239^* 
surpassed by the finest troojis of the Western world. ^ 

The expulsion of the French from Egypt was followed 
by a piece of treachery on the part of the CHtomans, Attempted 
which, if not firmly resisted by the English commander, JhTTuTks.’^ 
would have brought indelible disgrace on the British 
name. The Turkish Government, aware of the insecure 
tenure by which their authority in Egypt was held, as 
long as the Beys retained their ascendency in the country, 
had secretly resolved upon extirpating them ; and in 
order to carry this design into effect, seven of the chiefs 

tliat they were not unreasonably so, is proved by the consideration that he had 
to advance with less than half his army against a force at Grand Cairo which 
amounted to IJhOOO men, and could send 10,000 into the field, and that even 
after all he arrived at the scene of action, and concluded the capitulation of 
Cairo, six weeks before the arrival of the troops from the Red Sea, with no more 
than 4500 Europeans, and a disorderly rabble of 25,000 Turks, hardly provided “ ^ iison, 
with any battering train.2 All tiie ingenuity of the French cannot get rid of th«i 
important fact, that, by Hutchinson’s advance to Ramanieh, he separated their 
armies at Cairo and Alexandria from each other, and enabled him, with a force 
greatly inferior to the two taken together, to be superior to both at the point of 
attack ; the surest test, as Napoleon justly observes, of a good general. The 
British officers, after Alexandria was taken, discovered that the works on the 
heights of Nicopolis, and, in jiarticular, forts Cretin and Caffarelli, were in such 
a state that they could have opposed no effectual resistance to a vigorous attack, 
and they were thus led to regret that they had been induced by their imposing 
apjiearancc to relinquish the active pursuit of their advantages before Menou’s 3 Wilson, 
arrival on the 13lh March but if they had done so, and Alexandria had 212 
thereby fallen, it is doubtful whether the ultimate success of the expedition 
would not have been endangered ; as it would have pnly deprived the enemy of 
4000 men, and led to the concentration of the remainder, above 20,000 strong, 
in the central position at Cairo, from whence they might have destroyed either 
tlie Grand Vizier, Sir D. Baird, or General Hutchinson, as they successively ap- 
proached the interior of Egypt, whereas, by the retention of Alexandria, that 
dispersion of force was occasioned, which ultimately proved fatal to them in the 
campaign. 
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CHAP, were invited to Alexandria, to hold a conference with the 

‘ Capitiin Pasha, by whom they were received with every 

demonstration of respect, and invited on board a British 
vessel. But when they got into the boats which were to 
convey them thither, they took fright, and desired to bo 
returned ashore, and this having been refused, a struggle 
ensued, in the course of which tliree of the Beys were 
killed, and four wounded. This frightful violation of all 
public faith, though by no means unusual among Asiatic 
despots, excited the most lively indignation in the British 
army ; General Hutchinson immediately put his troops 
under arms, and made such energetic remonstrances to 
the Capitan Pasha, that he was obliged to surrender up 
the four Beys who had been wounded, and the bodies of 
the slain, who were interred with military honours at 
Alexandria. This resolute conduct completely cleared 
the British from all imputation of having been accessory 
to the intended massacre, though it was far from allaying 
^ . the indignant feelings of the English officers, many of 

245 . Ann. whom Openly declared that the Capitan Pasha should 
94T’ ^Dura seized in the centre of his camp, and hung by 

iv. i73, 174. the yard-arm of the frigate to which he intended to have 
^conveyed the victims of his treachery.^ 
ohangeinthe their own rcsources, however, the Mjime- 

government luke chiefs wcro totally unable to maintain their former 
whTdf falls to government in Egypt. Many of them had fallen in the 
the Turks, contest with France ; their redoubtable cavalry had 
perished ; and out of the whole militia of the province 
scarcely two thousand could be mustered in arms, when the 
Europeans withdrew. They were compelled to relinquish, 
therefore, their old sovereignty on the banks of the Nile, 
and accept the offer of the Grand Seignior, to surrender 
on favourable terms the province into the hands of the 
Osmanlis. A pasha was established, who soon became 
the real sovereign of the country, and long contrived, by 
the regular payment of his tribute, to maintain himself 
undisturbed in his dominions. Under his able and un- 
divided administration, order began to reappear out of 
chaos ; life became comparatively secure, though excessive 
taxation was established, and the national resources wcro 
prodigiously augmented. By this moans one singular and 
lasting consequence resulted from the French residence in 
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Egypt. The old anarchical tyranny of the Mamelukes xxxiv 

was destroyed ; a powerful government established on ' 

the banks of the Nile, which, in the end, crushed the 
Wahabecs in Arabia, extended itself over Syria, as far as 
the defiles of Mount Taurus, and was only prevented, by 
the intervention of France and Russia* from utterly over- 
turning the dominion of the Osmanlis. Thus every thing 
conspired to bring about the great Oriental Revolution 
of the nineteenth century. The power of the Turks, the 
chief bulwark of Mahometanism, was weakened alike by 
the victories of the French and the conquests of their 
opponents ; • and the Crescent, long triumphant in the 
East, was at length struck down, not less by the ultimate* 
effects of the ambition of the Republicans, who ridiculed 
every species of devotion, than by the enthusiasm of the 
Muscovites, who sought an entrance to Paradise through 
the breach of Constantinople. Extrat^agant 

But neither of the victorious states foresaw those rejoicings in 
remote consequences, which as yet lay buried in the nopie and 
womb of fate; and the demonstrations of joy at the 
surrender of Alexandria were as ardent on the shores 
of the Bosphorus as the banks of the Thames. The 
cannon of the seraglio were fired, the city was splendidly • 
illuminated, medals were struck to be distributed among 
the English who had served in Egypt, and a palace built 
for the British ambassador at Pera, as a lasting monument 
of the gratitude of the Ottoman empire. In London, the 
public thankfulness, if less noisy, was still more sincere. 

The people of England hailed this great achievement as 
a counterpoise to all the disasters of the war ; as a humi- 
liation of France on that element whore it had been so 
long victorious, and a check to its ambition in that 
quarter where its hopes had been most sanguine ; as the 
harbinger of those greater triumphs which would await 
them, if the enemy should carry into execution their long 
threatened invasion of the British islands. Under the 
influence of these sentiments the early disasters of the 
war were forgotten ; the fears, the asperity of former 
times, were laid aside ; and the people, satisfied with 
having redeemed their honour in military warfare by 
one great triumph, looked forward without anxiety to 
the cessation of the contest, in the firm belief that they 
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CHAP, could renew it without apprehension whenever the national 
XXXIV . required that it should be resumed.^ 

1801. Although the French were thus expelled from Egypt, 
i 8 o“* 23 ^*^’ it was not without the greatest ciforts on tlie part of 
Napoleon to preserve so important an acquisition, that it 
Great naval eluded his grasp, ^y great exertions a squadron of seven 
N^J^Iieoafo of the line and five frigates, having on board six 

preserve thousand men and vast supplies oiall sorts, had been made' 
ready for sea, and sailed from Brest in the beginning of 
Jan. 7. January ; it eluded the vigilance of two British squadrons 
which were detached in pursuit under Sir John Borlase 
Warren and Sir Richard Bickerton, passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and crept along the coast of Africa, almost to 
within sight of the Pharos of Alexandria. But there one 
of its frigates, the Africaine, was encountered and 
captured by the English frigate Phoibe, of equal force ; 
and the admiral, discouraged by this disaster, and 
alarmed at the accounts he received of the strength of 
, Lord Keith’s squadron oif the coast of Egypt, which, 

united to that of Bickerton, now amounted to seventeen 
sail of the line, renounced his enterprise, and returned to 
Toulon. One of his frigates, however, the Regen4r6, 
passed, under false colours, through the British fleet, and 
made its way into Alexandria : and this the First Consul 
considered as decisive evidence that the whole, if directed 
with equal skill, might have reached the same destination. 
Gantheaume, therefore, received positive orders to put 
again to sea, and at all hazards to attempt the relief of 
March 20 . Egypt. He Set sail accordingly on the 20th March, 
avoided Sir John Borlase Warren’s squadron, which he met 
oflf Sardinia, and continued his route towards the coast of 
Africa ; but Warren instantly made sail in the same 
direction^ and arrived oflf Alexandria on the 23d April. 
No sooner was the French admiral informed of this than 
he again turned about, and regained Toulon without any 
disaster. 


Third un Irritated beyond measure by these repeated failures, 
buccessfui Napoleon transmitted peremptory orders to the admiral 
xSeon for ^ cndeavour, at all hazards, 

the relief of to couvey the reinforcements he had on board into Alex- 
andria. He set sail accordingly on the 20th May, threw 
succours in passing to the Republican force besieging 
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Porto Ferraio in the isle of Elba ; increased his squadron chap. 
by three frigates prepared for him by General Soult at 
Brundusiiim, and arrived in sight of the coast of Egypt, i80i. 
for the third time, on the ^th June. One of his brigs, 
the Heliopolis, reached Alexandria on the day following ; 
but when Gantheaiime was making preparations for land- 
ing the troops on the sands to the westward of that town, 
his look-out frigates made signals that the English fleet, 
consisting of forty sail, of which eighteen* were of the 
line, was approaching. It was no longer possible to efiect 
the object of the expedition ; in a few hours longer the 
squadron would be enveloped in the enemy’s fleet, and 
the landing of the troops on the desert shore without 
stores or provisions, would expose them to certain destruc- 
tion. Gantheaume, therefore, refused to accede to the 
wishes of the officers of the army, who were desirous to 
incur that perilous alternative, and made sail again for 
the coast of France. On his route homewards he fell in June 24 . 
with the Swiftsure, of seventy-four guns, which Captain 
Hallowcll defended long with his accustomed gallantry ; 
but he was at length obliged to surrender to the vast 
superiority of the Republican force, and with this trophy 
the admiral regained the harbour of Toulon. The 
French journals, long Jiccustomed to continued disasters 
at sea, celebrated this gleam of success as a memorable 
triumph, and loudly boasted of the skill with which their 
fleet had traversed the Mediterranean and avoided the 
English squadrons; “a melancholy reflection,” says the xw. 3^, 365. 
historian of Napoleon, “for a country and its admirals, 
when skill in avoiding a combat is held equivalent to a 
victory. 1 

This eflbrt, however, was not the only one made by the * 

First Consul for the relief of Egypt. His design was to Naval action 
support Gantheaume by a combined squadron of fifteen Aigesimz! ’ 
.ships of the line, drawn from the harbours of France and 
Spain. For this purpose great efiforts had been made by 
the Spanish marine ; six ships of the line at Cadiz had 
been placed under the orders of the French admiral, 

Dumanoir ; and six others had reached that harbour from 
Ferrol, while the English blockading squadrons, under 
Sir John Borlase Warren and Sir Richard Bickerton, had 
left their stations off these harbours in search of Admiral 
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Gantheaume ; and Admiral Linois, with three ships of 
the line, was to join them from Toulon. The British 
Government, justly alarmed at such a concentration of 
force in the isle of Leon, hastily despatched Sir James 
Saumarez with seven ships of the line and two frigates, 
to resume the blockade of Cadiz ; and he had hardly 
arrived off the harbour’s mouth, when advices were 
received that Admiral Linois, with three ships of the line 
and one friga*te, was approaching from the Mediterranean. 
No sooner did the French admiral find that the blockade 
pf Cadiz had been re-established by a force superior to 
his own, than he abandoned all hope of effecting the pre- 
scribed junction, and fell back to Algesiraz bay, where he 
took shelter under the powerful batteries which defend 
its coasts. Thither he was followed by Sir James Sau- 
marez, whose squadron was now reduced to six ships of 
the line by the detachment of one of his vessels to the 
mouth of the Guadal quiver ; and the British admiral 
resolved upon an immediate attack, notwithstanding that 
the forts and batteries and gun-boats, now manned by 
gunners from the French ships, presented the most for- 
midable appearance. ^ 

The British fleet stood into the bay, led by Captain 
Hood in the Venerable, with springs on their cables, and 
in a short time the action began. The Audacious and 
Pompey successively approaching, gallantly took their 
stations alongside of the French vessels, between them 
and the batteries on shore. The wind, however, fell 
shortly after the leading ships got into action, so as to 
prevent the remainder of the squadron from advancing to 
their support ; and when at length a light breeze from 
the south enabled the Hannibal to work into the scene of 
danger, she grounded in such a situation as to be exposed 
to the shot of the French squadron on one side, and of the 
formidable batteries of AlmiranteandSt. Jago on the other, 
while fourteen gun-boats, securely posted under her stern, 
kept up with great vigour a destructive raking fire, to which 
no reUirh could be made. To complete the disaster, the 
wind totally failed soon after, so as to render it impossible 
for the other vessels, notwithstanding the utmost etForts, 
to render any effectual assistance ; and the boats, which 
had been destined to storm the batteries on the islands. 
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were all required to tow the line-of-battle ships which were chap. 

still afloat, so as to bring their broadsides to bear upon 
the enemy. After several gallant attempts, therefore, i^oi. 
on the part of Sir James Saumarez and his squadron, tp 
throw themselves between the batteries and the grounded Ann. Reg. 
vessel, they were compelled to draw off, leaving her to ^1?.* 
her fate, and after an honourable resistance, she struck 
her colours. ^ 366, 368. 

The loss of the British in killed and wounded in this 
action was 361, that on the part of* the French and Great rejoio- 
Spaniards, 586 ; but the unwonted occurrence of the 
retreat of the former, and the capture of one of their line- this event, 
of-battle ships, diffused the most extraordinary joy 
throughout France, in which the First Consul warmly 
participated.* It was publicly announced at the 
theatres, and in the gazette published on the occasion, 
that three French sail of the line had completely defeated' 
six British, and captured one of their number, without 
the slightest mention of the batteries on shore, to which 
the Spanish official account, with more justice, ascribed 
the failure of the attack, t But these transports were of 
short duration, and an awful catastrophe was destined to 
close the naval strife between the two nations. After 
the battle, the English fleet repaired to Gibraltar, and the 
utmost efforts were made, night and day, to get the 
squadron again ready for sea. But it was found that the 
Pompey was so much damaged that she could not be set 
afloat in time, and therefore her, crew were distributed 

* “ The First Consul," says the Duchess of Abrantes, “ recounted this triumph 
to us with the most lively satisfaction, with eyes literally overflowing with joy 
at this unlooked-for event. Naval victories were rare at that period, and Napo- 
leon felt the full satisfaction arising from this one. Admiral Linois received the 
sole recompense which it was in his power at that period to bestow, a sabre of 
honour. All those who have narrowly studied the character of Napoleon, must 
have seen that the ruling passion of his great mind was tiie humbling of England. 

It was his constant object of study ; and I can safely affirm that, during the 
fourteen years that he held the reins of power, during which I certainly saw him 
very frequently, he was constantly set upon that object, and passionately desirous 
of the glory which it would produce. He constantly thought that he could give 
France the moans of combating that power on equal terms, and subduing it ; 
all his measures tended towards that end.” — D’Abrantbs, v. 2.54, 256. 

t “ The action,” says the Madrid Gazette extraordinary, “ was very obstinate 
and bloody on both sides, and likewise on the part of our batteries, which 
decided the fate of tlie day. It is to the hot and sustained fire of fort St. 

Jago that we owe the capture of the English ship, for her bold manoeuvre of 
attempting to pass between the French admiral’s ship and the shore made her 
pound, and, notwithstanding the utmost exertions to get her afloat, it wp found 
impossible, and the fire of the batteries very soon compelled her to strike. *' — 

Jambs, iii. 173. 
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through the other vessels, and on the morning of the 12th 
July, the fleet stood out to sea to avenge the afiront they 
had received. Meanwhile, the Spanish squadron at Cadiz, 
consisting of six ships of the line and three frigates, two of 
the former bearing 112 guns each, had joined the shattered 
French fleet in Algesiraz hay, and the combined force was 
moving towards the isle of Leon, at the time that the 
English squadron, consisting of five ships of the line and 
one frigate, was working out of the harbour of Gibraltar.^ 
Nothing in war could be conceived more animating 
than the circumstances under which the British fleet then 
set forth to redeem the honour of their flag. The com- 
bined squadron, consisting of nine ships of the line and 
four frigates, was proudly and leisurely moving towards 
Cadiz, with all sails set and a favourable wind, bearing 
with them their prize, the Hannibal, which they had 
contrived to get afloat, in tow of the Indienne frigate; 
the anxiety of the sailors to rescue her from their hands 
was indescribable ; the day was clear, the rock covered 
with spectators, and loud shouts hailed every succes- 
sive British vessel which cleared the pier-head of Gibraltar 
to proceed on the perilous service. The mole, the quays, 
the batteries, the cliffs, were crowded with anxious multi- 


tudes, eager to witness the approaching conflict ; the 
band of the Admiral’s ship, the C/esar, played the popular 
air, “Come, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer,” 
while the military«bands of the garrison made the rock 
re-echo with the notes of “ Britons, strike home ! ” So 
thrilling was the interest of the scene, so overpowering 
the feelings which it excited, that the foreigners who 
witnessed it wished they had been Englishmen ; and 
wounded begged to be taken on board to share 
iii. 180 . in the honours of the approaching conflict. 2 

It. was in truth a proud sight for the English garrison 
55. to behold their fleet, of five ships of the line, only ten 
of Algesiraz, ^i^ys after a bloody encounter, again put to sea to give 
m^rJphe enemy’s squadron of nine line-of-battle ships, 

in the six of which Were perfectly uninjured, and which con- 
Spanish fleet, ^j^ed two three-deckers of stupendous magnitude. The 
Hannibal soon fell astern, and with the frigate which had 
ner in tow, returned to Algesiraz ; but the remainder of 
the squadron cleared Cabritta point, and stood away, as 
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darkness set in, with all sail towards Cadiz. At ton at 
night, a fresh breeze filled the sails of the English fleet ; 
they gained rapidly on the enemy, and Sir James gave 
orders that they should engage the first vessels which 
they could overtake. At eleven, the leading ship, the 
Superb, opened its fire upon the Real Carlos, of 112 guns. 
The first broadside, which was wholly unexpected, from 
the approacli of the English vessel not being perceived in 
the dark, brought down part of the masts and rigging of 
the Real Carlos, which fell athwart the bows of the 
Superb ; and the next set the sails thus lying across, 
which had been recently tarred, on fire : the flames, 
fanned by the tempestuous gale, spread with frightful 
rapidity, and the remaining masts and rigging were in a 
few minutes in a blaze. Deeming this gigantic adversary 
so far disabled, that she must fall into the hands of the 
remainder of the fleet as they came up, the Superb passed 
on, and in half an hour overtook and engaged the St. 
Antoine, of 74 guns, which soon struck her colours. 
The Caesar and Venerable came up in succession, and the 
chase was continued all night, in the midst of a tem- 
pestuous gale, by the light of the discharges which at 
intervals flashed through the gloom, and the awful con- 
flagration of the burning ship, which gleamed upon the 
waves for miles around. ^ But while the sailors wore 
making the greatest efforts, and constantly nearing the 
enemy, a terrible catastrophe occurred, which for a mo- 
ment daunted the stoutest hearts. The Superb, after 
having disabled the Real Carlos on her starboard, passed 
on, poured a broadside on the larboard into the San 
llennenigeldo, also of 112 guns, and soon outstripped both 
her first-rate antagonists. In the darkness of the night 
these two Spanish ships, mutually mistaking each other 
for an enemy, were involved in a mortal combat ; the 
violence of the wind spread the flames from the one to 
the other, the heavens were illuminated by the awful 
conflagration, and at midnight they both blew up with 
an explosion so tremendous as to shake Cadiz to its 
foundations, and spread a thrill of horror through every 
soul that witnessed it. Out of two thousand men, of 
whom their crews consisted, not more than 250 w’ere 
saved by the English boats, the remainder being blown 
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into the air, or losi in the waves on that tempestuous 
night. 

When morning dawned, both fleets were extremely 
scattered, the Venerable and Thames being far ahead of 
the rest of the British squadron, and the French ship 
Formidable, of eighty guns, in the rear of the French fleet, 
at some distance from the remainder of their vessels. 
The British ships instantly gave chase, and soon brought 
her to action. It began within musket shot ; and shortly 
the hostile ships were abreast of each other, within pistol 
range, and a tremendous fire was kept up on both sides. 
Undismayed by the superiority of the force brought' 
against him, the French captain, Tronde, made the most 
gallant resistance, which was soon rendered equal, by the 
Thames unavoidably falling behind, and dropping out of 
the action. The fire of the Venerable, however, directed 
at the hull of her opponent, was beginning to tell severely 
on the enemy’s crew, when the French gunners, by a 
fortunate discharge, succeeded in bringing down her 
mainmast, and with it most of her rigging, so that she fell 
behind, and soon after her other masts went by the 
board, and she struck on the shoals of San Pedro, t In 
this desperate situation Captain Hood still maintained a 
contest with the stern chasers of the Formidable, and 
gave time for two other ships of the line to come up ; 
upon the appearance of which the enemy relinquished 
their design of attacking the disabled vessel, and crowd- 
ing all sail, stood in for Cadiz harbour, where they were 
soon after moored in safety. The intelligence of this 
bold and fortunate engagement, in which a British fleet 


* It is asserted by M. Thiers in his “ Histoire du Consulat et de I’Empire,” tliat 
the Spanisli ship Real Carlos was set on tire by red hot shot, heated for that 
purpose oil board the Superb. This is an entire mistake. Tlie fire arose from 
the sails Of the Spanish ship taking tire from the broadside of the Superb, as 
she passed, almost touching lier tirst-rate antagonist. There was not a heated 
shot tired from the Superb, nor any furnace on board. See a very interesting 
letter, from Mr. Ouiram, tlie surgeon of tlie vessel at the time, in The Glasgow 
Cmritr, October 15th, 1845. And Thiers’ Histoire du Consulat et de ri2rapire, 
iii. 127, 128. 

t An incident, highly characteristic of the English sailors, occurred in this 
action. In its voyage through the Mediterranean, the French fleet had fallen 
in with, and cajitured, the brig Speedy, of fourteen guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain Lord Cochran k, and that gallant officer, with his little crew, was on 
board the Formidable when the action took place in the bay of Algesiraz. At 
every broadside the vessel received from the English, these brave men gave three 
cheers, regardless alike of the threats of instant death from the French if they 
continued so unseemly an interruption, and the obvious danger that they therii- 
gelves might be sent to the bottom by the dLcharges of their friends. 
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SO severely handled an enemy’s squadron of nearly double xxxiv. 
its own force, excited the greater joy in Great Britain, - 
that the preceding failure in Algesiraz bay had some- 
what mortified a people, nursed by long-continued 
success to unreasonable exj^ectations of constant triumph Ann. Reg. 
on their favourite clement. On the other hand, the iom.’xf®* 
frightful catastrophe of their two first-rate men-of-war 
spread the utmost consternation through the Spanish 132, 135!* 
peninsula, and increased that strong repugnance which 
the Castilian youth had long manifested for the naval Thigs^’ Cow. 
service.^ 

Contemporaneous with those maritime operations was 
a measure from which Napoleon anticipated much in Attack of 
the way of forming a counterpoise to the vast colonial Portugal! 
acquisitions made by Great Britain during the war ; and 
this was an attack upon Portugal, the ancient and tried purpose, 
ally of England. The French, according to their own 
admission, had no cause of complaint against that power ; 
the only motive of the war was to provide an equivalent 
to the maritime conquests of ^^ngland. “ We onl y wished,” 
says Bignqn, ‘‘to enter that kingdom in order to leave 
it, and stipulate as the condition of that retreat some 
considerable concession from Great Britain.” The most 
obvious means of cfFecting this object was to interest Spain 
in its execution, and this was adroitly managed by the 
First Consul. In the treaty of Luneville, as already 
observed, it had been stipulated that the grand duchy of 
Tuscany should be ceded by the Austrian family, and 
erected into a separate principality in favour of Bon Louis, 
a prince of the t; 5 pamsh family ; and that duchy was soon 
after constituted a royal domain, under the title of the 
kingdom of Etruria. Europe was at a loss at first to divine 
what was the motive for this sudden condition in favour 
of the Spanish house of Bourbon ; but it was iioon made 
manifest, when it appeared that a treaty had been con- 
cluded between France and Spain, the object of which 
was, ^Ho compel the court of Lisbon to separate itself oct. 1, 18OO. 
from the alliance of Great Britain, and cede, till the con- 2 sign. ii. 10. 
elusion of a general peace, a fourth of its territory to the 
French and Spanish forces.” 2 

This flagrant and unprovoked invasion of the rights of 
a pacific state, took place at tbe very time when France 
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was loudly proclaiming the principles of the armed 
neutrality, and the utter injustice of one belligerent inter- 
fering with the trade or alliances of independent powers. 
^But it soon appeared that the First Consul’s tenderness 
for neutral rights was all on one element, where he was 
weakest ; and that on the other, where his power was 
well-nigh irresistible, he was prepared to go the utmost 
length of warlike aggression, and comperevcry other state 
to enter into his projects of hostility against Great 
Britain. So early as December, 1800, when the vic- 
tory of Hohenlindeii had relieved him of all anxiety 
on the side of Germany, he had given orders for the 
formation of an army of observation at Bourdeaux, which 
gradually drew towards the Pyrenees, and was increased 
to twenty thousand men. This was followed, some 
months afterwards, by a declaration of war on the part of 
Spai 11 , against the Court of Lisbon. Th t ostensible grounds 
of complaint on which this step was rested, was the 
refusal by the Court of Lisbon to ratify a peace with 
Franco, signed by its plenipotentiary in 1797 ; accom- 
panied with a complaint that she had furnished protection 
to tlie English fleets and sailors, and insulted the Frencli 
in the harbour of Carthagena. The real reasons for the 
war were very difi’erent. ‘^Tho Courts of Lisbon and 
Madrid,” says the French historian, “ united by recent 
intermarriages, had no real subjects of dispute. They 
were drawn into the contest because the one was attached 
to the political system of France, the other to that of 
Great Britain.” ^ Spain was at this time entirely under 
the guidance of the Prince of Peace, a vain and ambitious 
favourite, who had risen from an obscure origin, by court 
intrigue, to an elevation little short of the throne, and 
threw himself willingly into the arms of France, in order 
to seek an effectual support against the pride and patriotism 
of the Castilian noblesse, who wore exceedingly jealous of 
his authority. Guided by such a ruler, Spain made herself 
the willing instrument of France in this tyrannical aggres- 
sion. She afterwards expiated her fault in oceans of 
blood. 2 

In this extremity the Portuguese Government naturally 
turned to England for support, and offered, if she would 
send an army of twenty-five thousand men, to give her 
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the command of the native forces. Had it been in the . 

power of Great Britain to have acceded to this offer, the 

desperate struggle of the Peninsula might have been 
accelerated by eight years, and the triumphs of Busaco 
and Vimiera graced the conclusion of the first part of the gviese apply 
war. But it was thought impossible to make, such an Sr 
effort ; her chief disposable force was already engaged in 
Egypt', and the great contest in the north, as yet undecided, i 
required all the means which were at the disposal of her 
Government.^ All that could be done, therefore, was to Jom.’xiv. 
send a few regiments to Lisbon, with a loan of £300,000, 
in order if possible to procure a respite from the.impend- 
ing danger tilt the general peace, which it was already 
foreseen could not be far distant. 

Deprived in this manner of any effectual external aid, eo. 
the Portuguese Government, to appearance at least, was J^esf^ake 
not wanting to its ancient renown. An animated pro- do resistance, 
clamation was put forth, in which the people were JJnefudS.^ 
reminded of their ancestors’ heroic resistance to the 
Romans, and their imperishable achievepients in the 
southern hemisphere ; new armaments were ordered, 
works hastily constructed, a levy en masse called forth, 
and the plate borrowed from the churches to aid Govern- 
ment in carrying on the means of defence. But during 
all this show of resistance, there was a secret understand- 
ing between the Courts of Lisbon and Madrid ; the regular 
troops on the frontier, about twenty thousand strong, were 
scarcely increased by a single soldier ; and when, in the 
end of May, the Spanish army of thirty thousand com- 20 . 
batants invaded the country, they experienced hardly any 
resistance. Jurumenha and Olivenza at once opened their 
gates ; Campo Mayor, though amply provided with every 
thing requisite to sustain a siege, only held out a fortnight ; 
and the Portuguese, flying in disorder, made haste to throw 
the Tagus between them and the enemy. Even Elvas, 
which never lowered its colours in a more glorious sub- 
sequent strife, surrendered, and in a fortnight after the 
war commenced, this collusive contest was terminated by 
the signature of preliminaries of peace at Abrantes. By ^ .. jg 

this treaty, which was ratified on September 29th, Olivenza, Joinl xiv! 

with its circumjacent territory, was ceded to Spain, and S.^R^g. 
the ports of Portugal were shut against the English ftag.^ 268 . 
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CHAP. N 0 sooner were the terms of this treaty known in France, 

XXXIV . Consul refused to ratify them. Not that 

1801. either any animosity or cause of complaint against 

Which^the Cabinet of Lisbon, but that by this pacification the 
First Consul main object of the war was lost, namely, the occupation 
ratify/and a ^ portion of the Portuguese territory by the.French 

French army troops, as might give Weight to the demands of France for 
restitution of her conquered colonies from Great Britain. 
The French army of observation, accordingly, under Leclerc 
and St. Cyr, five-and-twenty thousand strong, which had 
advanced to Ciudad Rodrigo, entered Portugal, invested 
June 28 . Almeida, and threatened both Lisbon and Oporto. The 
Portuguese Government now Commenced serious prepara- 
tions ; six sail of the line were detached from Lisbon to 
reinforce the English blockading squadron off Cadiz, and 
such efforts as the time would admit were made to reinforce 
the army on the frontier. But the contest was too unequal ; 
and England, anticipating the seizure of tlie continental 
ominions of the house of Braganza, had already taken 
possession of .the island of Madeira, to secure its colonial 
dominions from insult, when the tempest was averted by 
July 23 . external events. The near approach of an accommodation 

between France and England, made it a greater object for 
the First Consul to extend his colonial acquisitions, than 
to enlarge his conquests on the continent of Europe ; while 
the arrival of a convoy with a great supply of silver from 
Brazil, gave the Portuguese Government the means both 
of satisfying his pecuniary demands, and gratifying the 
cupidity of his inferior agents. To use the words of a 
French historian — “The Portuguese Government holding 
1 Bign. ii. 13. purse, tlircw it at the feet of the robbers, and thus 
note. saved itself from destruction.” ^ 

Bribes were liberally bestowed on the French generals,* 
Peace con- Completely did this seasonable supply remove all 

eluded by difficulties, that a treaty was soon concluded, in virtue 
peSnry which Olivenza, with its territory, was confirmed to 
spoliation ; Spain, the harbours of Portugal w'ere closed against Eng- 
offers lisli sliips, botli of War and commerce, one half of Guiana, 
S^whidiT Carapanatuba stream, was ceded to France, 

declined. and the commerce of the Republic w as placed on the 
footing of the most favoured nations. By a less lionour- 

* Leclerc got five million francs, or £ 200 , 000 , for bis own sbare.— Hard. viii. 136. 
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able and isecret Article, the inarnddiate payment of twenty, 
million franes (^ 6800 , 000 ) was made the condition of - — ^ j 
the retreat of the French troops. As the war approached^ 
a termination, the anxiety of Napoleon to procure equi- 
valents for the English, icolonial acquisitions became 
more vehement. With this view, he made propositions 
to Prussia to seize Hanover i an insidious though tempting 
offer, which would have rendered that power permanently 
a dependant on France, and totally altered the balance of 
European politics. But the Prussian Cabinet had good i Sign, ii, ii, 
sense enough, at that time at least, to see that no shch 
gratuitous act of spoliation was likely to prove a perma- 134, m . ' 
nent acquisition, and declined the proposal.^ piTces^jIist.^ 

Meanwhile Napoleon, relieved by the treaty of Lune^ 
ville from all apprehensions of serious continental 63, 
struggle, bent all his attention to Great Britain, and 
made serious preparations for invasion on his own side sion of 1:11;;- 
of the Channel. Though not of the gigantic character ’ 
which they assumed in a later period of the contest, 
after the renewal of the war, these efforts were of a kind 
to excite the serious attention of the English Govern- 
ment. From the mouth of the Scheldt to that of the 
Garonne, every creek and headland was fortified, so 
as to afford protection to the small craft which were 
creeping round the shore from all the ports of the king- 
dom, to the general rendezvous of Dunkirk and Boulogna 
The latter harbour was the general point of assemblage ; 
gun-boats and flat-bottomed praams were collected in 
groat quantities, furnaces erected for heating shot, immense 
batteries constructed, and every preparation made, not 
only for a vigorous defence, but for t^ most energetic 
offensive operations. By an ordinance of July 12th, 
the flotilla was organised in nine divisions ; and to them 
were assigned all the boats and artillerymen which had 
been attached to the armies of the Rhine and the Maine, 
which had been brought down those streSms to the 
harbours on the Channel. The immensity of these pre- 
parations was studiously dwelt upon in the French 
papers ; nothing was talked of but the approaching 
descent upon Great Britain ; and fame, ever the first to 
sound the alarm, so magiyfied their amount, 2 that, when Ann. iiep. 
a few battalions pitched their tents on the heights of 

VOL. Vllf. D 
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xxxfv it was universally credited in England that the 

’ army of invasion was about to take its station preparatory 

^ ^ threatened attempt 

Apprehen- Though not participating in the vulgar illusion as to 
Br?tiihGo^. the imminence of the danger, the English Government 
verament. Jjad various weighty reasons for not disregarding the pre- 
parations on the southern coast of the Channel. The 
fleets of Great Britain in the narrow seas were, indeed, so 
powerful, that no attempt at invasion by open force could 
be made with any chance of success ; * but it was impos- 
sible to conceal the alarming fact, that the same wind 
which wafted the French flotilla out of its harbours might 
chain the English cruisers to theirs ; and the recent ex- 
peditions of Gantheaume in the Mediterranean, and of 
Hoche to the coast of Ireland, had demonstrated that, 
, notwithstanding the greatest maritime superiority, it 
was impossible at all times to prevent a vigilant and 
active enemy from putting to sea during the darkness of the 
.autumnal or winter months. It was easy too to foresee, 
that even although ultimate defeat might attend a 
descent, incalculable confusion and distress would neces- 
sarily follow it in the first instance. It was to be 
expected^ /also, that the destruction of the armament 
might ihliuence the issue of the negotiations for peace ; 
and that, if the First Consul saw that his flotilla was not 
from insult even in his own harbours, he would 
Jotn. xiv. probably abate something of the pretensions which his 
. 385 . extraordinary successes had induced him to bring forward.^ 

Influenced by these views, the British Government 
Attack on the prepared a powerful armament of bombs and light vessels 
Btmtogne by Down8,j||ind intrusted the command to Lord 

Neteotu Nelson, whose daring and successful exploits at Aboukir 
and the Nile pointed him out as peculiarly fitted for an 
enterprise of this description. On the 1st August he set 
, sail from Deal at the head of three ships of the line, two 
frigates, an® thirty-five bombs, brigs, and smaller vessels, 
and stood over to the French coast. He himself strongly 
urged that the expedition, aided by a few thousand 
troops, should be sent against Flushing ; but the Cabinet 

I 

* England at this period had fourteen ships of the line under Admiral Com> 
iraJlis on Brest* and seventeen in the Gemp,n Ocean observing the Dut<^ hav- 
boixra.— lil Ap. No. 2, and Dumas, viL 144. 
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resolved that it should proceed against Boulogne, and 

thither accordingly he went, much against his inclina- ^ 

tion. After a reconnoissance, attended with a slight 
cannonade on both sides, soon after his arrival, a more 
serious attack took place on the night of the 15 th August. 

But in the interval the French line of boats had been ren- 
dered well-nigh unassailable. Every vessel was defended 
by long poles headed by iron spikes projecting. from their 
sides ; strong nettings were braced up to their lower 
yards; they were moored head and stern across the 
harbour-mouth in the strongest possible manner, chained 
to the ground and each other, and on board each was 
from fifty to an hundred soldiers,, every one of wfiom 
was provided with three muskets, as in defending a 
breach threatened with assault. In addition to this 
the whole were immediately under the guns of the ^ 
batteries on shore, and every eminence capable of bear- 
ing a cannon had been armed with a powerful array of 
artillery.! ^ 

Notwithstanding these formidable circumstances, Nel- 
son commenced the attack at midnight in four divisions defeated, 
of boats. The second .division, under Captain Parker, 
first closed with the enemy ; and in the longt’ gallant 
style instantly endeavoured to board. But the strong * 

netting bafiled all their efibrts, and as they were vainly 
endeavouring to cut their way through it, a discharge of 
musketry from the soldiers on board killed or wounded 
above half their number, including their gallant leader 
Captain Parker, who was desperately maimed while 
cheering on his men. The darkness of the night, and the 
rapidity of the tide, which prevented other divisions 
from getting into action at the same^ime as Captain 
Parker’s, rendered the attack abortive, notwithstanding 
the most gallant efforts on the part of the seamen and 
marines engaged in the service. One of the commanders 
of the French division behaved like a genet*ous enemy. 

He hailed the boats as they approached, and called out id 2 Southey, il 
E nglish, ‘‘ Let me advise you, brave Englishmen, to keep 2 ?n.Teg. 
off ; you can do nothing here ; it is only shedding the 
blood of gallant men to attempt it.” After four hours of m! Dum. 
gallant but unequal combat, the assailants were obliged 5®* 
to retire, with the loss of 172 men killed and wounded 60. 
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xxx^rv Nelson declared, that all the boats could have 

.* arrived at their destined points at the periods assigned to 

' 1801. them, not all the ehains in France could have prevented 
our 'men from bringing off the whole of the vessels.” 

67. ^ singular circumstance occurred at this time, which 

for?he* 2 S^ demonstrates how little the clearest intellect can antici- 
ductionof pate the ultimate result of the discoveries which are 
nwSopSa. destined to effect the greatest changes in human affairs, 
tioiM. A.t the time when all eyes in Europe were fixed on the 
Channel, and the orators in the French tribunate were 
wishing for “a fair wind and thirty-six hours,” an un- 

1 Fulton. knoym individual i presented himself to the First Consul, 

and said, *^The sea which separates you from your 
enemy gives him an immense advantage. Aided alter- 
nately by the winds and the tempests, he braves you in his 
inaccessible isle. This obstacle, his sole strength, I engage 
to overcome. I can, in spite of all his fleets, at any time, 
in a*few hours transport your armies into his territory, 
without fearing the tempests,' or having need of the 
winds. Consider the means which I offer you.” The 
plan and details accompanying it were received by Napo- 
leon, and by him remitted to a commission of the most 
learned men whom France could produce, who reported 
that the Stheme was visionary and impracticable, and in con- 

2 Bign.ii. 61 , sequence it, at that time, came to nothing.^ Such was 

the reception which steam navigation received at the 
hands of philosophy ; such is the first success of the 
greatest discovery of modern times since the invention of 
printing ; of one destined in its ultimate effects to produce 
a revolution in the channels of commerce, alter the art of 
naval war, worl||put the overthrow of empires, change 
the face of the world. The discovery seemed made for 
the age ; and yet genius and philosophy rejected it at the 
very time when it was most required, and when it seemed 
calculated to carry into effect, the vast projects which 
were already matured by the great leader of its most for- 
midable forces. 

gg. But the continental writers were in error when they 
efffect supposed that this vast acquisition to nautical power 
future naval would, if it had been fully developed at that time, have 
led to the subjugation of Britain j the English maritime 
superiority would hhve appeared as clearly in the new 
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method of carrying on naval war as it had in the old. xxxiv. 

Steam navigation has in a great degree altered the mode 

of carrying on naval warfare, but it has made no change 
on its principles, or the elements of strength by which 
ultimate success is to be attained. Gunpowder has changed 
in a considerable degree the arms of land contests ; but 
the principles of the military art, the sources of military 
strength, are the same as they were in the days of Han- 
nibal and Caesar. Albion would have been encircled by 
‘steam vessels; if the French boats, aided by such auxi- 
liaries, could have braved the wind and the tide, the 
English cruisers would have been equally assisted in the 
maintenance of their blockade; the stoutest heart and 
the last guinea would have finally carried the day, what- 
ever changes occurred in the mode of carrying on the 
contest ; the land of coal and iron would have maintained 
its superiority in the warfare of fire. Even if their 
wooden walls had been broken through, the future 
conquerors of Vittoria and Waterloo had no cause for 
despondency, if the war came to be conducted by land 
forces on their own shores. 

But these warlike demonstrations were a mere cover on ra. 
both sides to the real intention's of the two Cabinets ; and be- 

in the midst of the hostile fleets and armies which covered tween France 
the Channel and the coasts of France,, couriers were in- 
cessantly passing, carrying despatches, containing the 
negotiations for a general peace. In truth, the war had 
now ceased to have any present or definite object with 
both the powers by whom it was maintained, and they 
were driven to an accommodation from the experienced 
impossibility of finding any cornmonuplement in which 
their hostilities could be carried on. After the loss of all 
her colonies, the ruin of her commerce, and the disap- 
pearance of her flag from the ocean, it was as impossible 
for France to find a method of annoying Great Britain, 
as it was for England to discover the means of reducing 
the continental power of her enemy, after the peace of 
Luneville had prostrated the last array of the military 
monarchies of Europe. Even if their mutual hostility 
were inextinguishable, still both had need of a breathing- 
time to prepare for a renewal of the contest ; the former 
tiiat she might regain the commerce and colonies on 
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whiclni laer naval strength depended, the latter that she 
might restore the finances which the enormous expenses 
of the contest had seriously disorganised. 

So early as the 21st March, the British Cabinet had 
signified to M. Otto, who still remained in London to 
superintend the arrangements for the exchange of 
prisoners, that they were disposed to renew the negotia- 
tions which had so often been opened without success; 
and it was agreed between the two governments that, 
without any general suspension of arms, the basis of a * 
treaty should bo secretly adjusted. When the terms, 
however, first came to be proposed, there appeared to be 
an irreconcilable difference between them ; nor was this 
surprising, for both had enjoyed a career of almost un- 
broken success upon their separate elements, and each 
was called on to make sacrifices for peace, which it was 
quite evident could not be exacted from them by force of 
arms if the contest was continued. Lord Hawkesbury’s 
first proposals were, ' that the French should evacuate 
Egypt, and that the English should retain Malta, Ceylon, 
Trinidad, and Martinique, and evacuate all the other 
colonies which they had conquered during the war ; 
acquisitions which, how great soever, did not seem dis- 
proportionate to the vast continental additions received 
by France in the extension of her frontier to the Rhine, 
and the establishment of a girdle of affiliated republics 
round the parent state. But to these conditions the First 
Consul refused to accede. “ Tfie -resolution of the First 
Consul,” says the historian of his diplomacy, “ was soon 
taken. France could neither surrender any part of. its 
ancient domains nfer its recent acquisitions.” ^ 

The views of Napoleon were developed in a note of M. 
Otto, on the 23d July, after the dissolution of the northern 
confederacy had relieved England of one of the greatest 
of her dangers, and disposed France to proceed with moro 
moderation in the negotiation, and her defeat on the 
banks of the Nile had deprived her of all hopes of 
retaining that colony by force of arms. He proposed 
that Egypt should be restored to the Porte; that the 
republic formed of the seven Ionian islands should be 
recognised ; that the harbours of Italy should be restored 
to the Pope and the King of Naples^ Port Mahon ceded 
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to Spain, and Malta to the Knights of Jerusalem, with xTxFv. 

the offer to raze its fortifications. In the East Indies, he ' 

offered to abandon Ceylon to Great Britain, upon con- 
dition that all the other colonial conquests of England, in 
both hemispheres^ should be restored, and in that event, 
ho agreed to respect. the integrity of Portu^L ^ Lord 23d 
Hawkesbury, in answer, suggested some arrangepient 
by which Malta might be rendered independent of both 
parties, and insisted for the retention of some of the ^ 

British conquests in the West Indies.^ The negotiations An^at. 
were prolonged for several months, but at length the a Bign. ii 73, 
difficulties were all adjusted, and the preliminaries of a 7^^ ^om. 
general peace signed at London on the 1st October.® 

By these articles, it was agreed that hostilities should 
immediately cease by land and sea bet^feen the contract* i^Hminaries 
ing parties ; that Great Britain should restore its colonial 
conquests in every part of the world, Ceylon in the East , 

and Trinidad in the West Indies alone excepted, which 
were ceded in entire sovereignty to that power; that 
Egypt should be restored to the Porte, Malta and its 
dependencies to the order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Cape of Good Hope to Holland, but opened alike to the 
trade of both the contracting powers ; the integrity of 
Portugal guaranteed ; the harbours of the Roman and 
Neapolitan states evacuated by the French, and ,Porto 
Ferrajo by the English forces; a compensation provided 
for the House of Nassau ; and a new republic created in the 
Seven Islands of the Adri^ic, which was recognised by the 
French Republic. The Aheries of Newfoundland were 
restored to the situation in which they had been before the 
war, reserving their final arrangement to the definitive 
treaty.* Though the negotiations had been so long in de- 
pendence, they had been kept a profound secret from the 
people of both countries, and their long continuance had 
sensibly weakened the hope of their being brought to a 
satisfactory result. Either from accident or design, this 
impression had been greatly strengthened, recently before 

* The clause regarding Malta « which became of so much Importance in the 
sequel, from being the ostensible ground of the rupture of the treaty, was in 
these teims: “ The island of Malta, with its dependencies, shall be evacuated 
by the English troops, and restored to the order of St John of Jerusalem, To 
wcure the absolute independence of tiiat isle from both the contracting pottos, 
it shall be placed under the guarantee of a third power to be namw in the 
detlniave treaty.”— Dumas, vil 319, and PnrL Hist. xxxv. 18, 19. 
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the signature of tne preliminaries ; and the very day before, 
the report had gone abroad in London, that all hope of an 
amicable adjustment was at an end, alid that interminable 
war was likely again to break out between the two nations.^ 
In proportion to the desponding feelings occasioned 
by this in^ression, were the transports of joy Excited 
by the appearance of a London Gazette Extraordinary 
on the 2d October, announcing the signature of the 
preliminaries on the preceding day. The three per cents 
instantly rose from 59 to 66 ; the tiers consolide at Paris 
from 48 to 53. Universal joy pervaded both capitals. 
These feelings rapidly spread through the whole British 
nation, as' the arrival of the post announced the joyful 
intelligence ; and the public satisfaction was at its height, 
when on the 12th of the same month Colonel Lauriston 
arrived, bearing the ratification of the treaty by the 
French Government. Never since the restoration of 
Charles II. had such transports seized the public mind. 
The populace insisted on drawing the French envoys in 
their carriage ; and they were conducted by this tumul- 
tuary array, followed by a guard of honour from the 
household brigade, through Parliament Street to Downing 
Street, where the ratifications w ere exchanged, and at 
night a general illumination gave vent to the feelings of 
universal exhilaration. Nor was the public joy mani- 
fested in a less emphatic manner at Paris. Hardly had 
the cannon of the Tuileries and the Invalides announced 
the unexpected intelligence, when every one stopped in 
the streets and congratulated lliis acquaintance on the 
news ; the public flocked in crowds to the theatres, where 
it was officially promulgated, and in the evening the city 
was universally and splendidly ilium inated. There seemed 
no bounds to the prosperity and glory of the Kepublic, 
now that this auspicious event had removed the last and 
most inveterate of its enemies.^ 


But while these were the natural feelings of the incon- 
Biit the peace siderate populace, who are ever governed by present im- 
itiSatiwd pressions, and were for the most part destitute of the 
in England information requisite to form a rational opinion on the 

uv iHAnv * ^ 

subject, there were many men gifted with greater saga- 
city and foresight in Great Britain, who deeply lamented 
the conditions by which peace had been purchased, and 
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from the vory first propliosiod it could 1)6 of no long xxxiv, 
endurance. They observed, that the war had been abruptly 
terminated, without any one of the objects being gained 
for which it was undertaken t that it w^ entered into in us^ against 
order to curb the ambition, and stop the denjocratic pro- 
pagandism of Trance, and in an especial manner prevent 
the extension of its authority in the Low Countries ; 
whereas by the result its power was immensely extended, 
its frontier advanced to the Rhine, its influence to the 
Niemen, and a military chieftain placed at its head, 
capable of wielding to the best advantage its vast 
resources. That, supposing the destruction of some, and 
the humiliation of other powers, had absolved England 
from all her ties with the continental states, and left her 
at full liberty to consult only her own interest in any 
treaty which might be formed, still it seemed at best 
extremely doubtful whether the preliminaries which had 
been signed were calculated to accomplish this object. 

That they contributed nothing towards the coercion of 
France on one element, while they gave that power the 
means of restoring its fleets, and recruiting the sinews of 
war on another ; and that thus the result necessarily 
would be, that England would bo compelled to renew the 
contest again, and that too at no distant period, in order 
to maintain her existence, and she would then find her 
enemy’s resources as much strengthened as her own were 
weakened during its cessation. That during the struggle 
we had deprived France of all her colonies, .blockaded her 
harbours, ruined her commerce, and almost annihilated 
her navy, and therefore had nothing to fear froin her 
maritime hgstility ; but would this superiority continue, 
if, in pursuance of this treaty, we restored almost all her 
colonial possessions, and enabled her, by a successful • 
commerce, in a few years to revive her naval power ? If, 
therciore, the principle, so long maintained by Great 
Britain, had any foundation, and the hostility of revolu- 
tionary France was implacable, it was evident that Eng- 
land had every thing to fear and nothing to hope from 
this pacification ; and while she unbuckled her own 
armour, and laid aside lier sword, she was in truth placing 
in the hands of her redoubtable adversary the weapons, 
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xxxFv weapons, by which erelong that efiemy might 

be enabled to aim mortal strokes at herself. 

1801. partisans of administration, and the advocates for 

Ar ments throughout the Country, opposed to these arguments 

iirg^ in «up- considerations of another kind, perhaps still more specious. 
th?AdrainL They cont^ded, that the real question was not, what were 
tratioiL the views fotmed, or the hopes indulged, when we entered 
into the war, but what were the prospects which could 
rationally be entertained, now that we had reached its 
tenth year ? Without pretending to affirm that the 
' resources of Great Britain were worn out, or peace had 
become a matter of necessity, still it was impossible to 
dispute that, in consequence of the cessation of c 6 ntinental 
hostilities and the dissolution of the hist coalition, the 
prospect of effectually reducing the military power of 
Franco had become almost hopeless. That thus the 
question was, whether, after it had become impossible, by 
the disasters of oiir allies, to attain one object of the war, 
we should obstinately and single-handed maintain the con- 
test, without any definite end to be gained by its prosecu- 
tion 1 Though the frontiers of France had been extended, 
and her power ipmensely increased, still the revolutionary 
mania, by far the greatest evil with which Europe was 
threatened, had been at length effectually extinguished. 
Thus the contest bad ceased to be, as at first, one of life 
and death to England, and had returned to the usual state 
of warfare between regular governments, in which the cost 
of maintaining it was to bo balanced by the advantages 
to be gained from its prosecution. Without doubt the 
return of peace, and the restoration of her colonies, would 
give France the means of increasing her naval resources, 
but it would probably do the same in an equal or greater 
degree to Great Britain, an<i leave the maritime power of 
the two countries in the same relative situation as before. 
It is impossible to remain for ever at war, solely in order to 
prevent your enemy repairing the losses he has sustained 
during the contest ; and the enormous expenses with which 
the struggle is attended will, if much longer continued, in- 
volve the finances of the country in inextricable embar- 
rassment ; it is surely, therefore. Worth while trying, now 
that a regular government is established in the Republic, 
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whether it is not possible to remain with so near a neigh- x^^xiv 

hour on terms of amity ; and it will be time enough to take ' 

up arms again, if the conduct of the First Consul shall come 
to demonstrate that he was not sincere in his professions, ^ 
and that a renewal of the contest would be less perilous 1801^2^^®’ 
than a continuance of peace.^ 

The termination of hostilities between France and 76. 
England speedily drew after it the accommodation of the F^ce 
differences of the minor powers engaged in the war. No Turkey, 
sooner were the preliminaries signed with Great Britain, 
than Napoleon used his utmost efforts to conclude a treaty 
on the most favourable terms with the Ottoman Porte. 

On this occasion the finesse of European diplomacy pre- 
vailed over the plain sense and upright dealing of the 
Osmanlis. The news of the surrender of Alexandria 
reached Paris on the 7th October, six days after the preli- 
minaries had been signed with England ; instantly the 
Turkish ambassador, Esseyd Ali Effendi, who had long 
been in a sort of confinement, was sent for, and before he oct. 0. 
was aware of the important success which had been 
gained by his countrymen, persuaded to agree to a treaty,' 
which was signed two days afterwards. In this negotia- 
tion, the French diplomatists made great use of their 
alleged moderation in agreeing to the restoration of 
Egypt, which they knew was already lost, and so worked 
upon the fears of the ambassador by threats of a descent 
from Ancona and Otranto, that he consented to give to 
the Republican commerce in the Levant the same advan- 
tages which the most favoured nations enjoyed ; and, at 2 jom. xiv. 
the same time, the, Republic of the Seven Ionian Islands ^eg. isoT,’ 
was recognised as an independent state.^ Thus, by the 
arts of M. Talleyrand, were the French, who, in defiance 292. Mw ■ 
of ancient treaties, had done all in their power to wrest 
Egypt from the Turks, placed on the same footing with 
the English, by whose blood and treasure it had been 
rescued from their grasp. 

In the end of August, a definitive treaty was concluded ^ ^ „ . 

between t ranee and Bavaria, by which the latter power varia, Ame- 
renounced in favour of the former all their territories and 
possessions on the left bank of the Rhine, and received, Aug. 24. 
on the other hand, a guarantee for its dominions bn the 
right bank. The preliminaries, signed at Morfpntaine on 
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CHAP. September 80 , 1800 , between France and iinerica, /^urere 

— : ratified by a definitive treaty, which iomewhat abridged 

the oommercial advantageis stipulated in favour .ef the 
Sept. 9. Republic, although it placed the French on the footing of 
the most favoured nations. But notwithstanding all his 
?Ann Reg the First Consul was obliged to forego the 

1801, "state peculiar advantages which, in the treaty of 1778, the 
gratitude of the Americans to Louis XVI. had granted to 
joffi. viv. the subjects of France. Finally, a treaty of peace was, on 
Sw, viL 365 , October 8th, concluded between France and Russia, and 
*nd December 17th, between the same power and the Doy 

‘ ofAJgiers.1 , 

7 g The public articles of the Russian treaty merely re-estab- 

lished the relations of the two empires on the footing on 
tween Prance which they stood prior to the commencement of hostilities ; 
and Russia, contained also several secret articles, which ultimately 

became of the greatest importance in the complicated 
system of European diplomacy. The first article related 
to the division of the indemnities provided by the treaty 
of Luneville for the princes dispossessed on the left bank 
of the Rhine. The two cabinets bound themselves <‘to 
form a perfect concert, to lead the parties interested to 
adopt their principles, which arc to preserve a just equili- 
brium between the houses of Austria and Prussia.” The 
second article provided, that the high contracting parties 
should come to an understanding to arrange on amicable 
terms the affairs of Italy and of the Holy See. The sixth 
article stipulated that, “ The First Consul and the Emperor 
of Russia shall act in concert in. relation to the King of 
Sardinia, and with all the regard possible to the actual 
state of affairs.” The ninth article guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of the ropaiblic of the Seven Islands ; “ and it is 
specially provided that those isles shall contain no foreign 
troops.” Finally, the eleventh article, the most important 
of the whole, declares — “As soon as possible after the 
signature of the present treaty, and these secret articles, • 
the two contracting parties shall enter upon the consi- 
deration of the establishment of a general peace, upon the 
following basis : ‘ To restore a just equilibrium in the dif- 
ferent parts of the worlds and to ensure the Uberty of the seas^ 
binding themselves to act in concert for the attainment of 
these objects by all measures, whether of conciliation or 
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vigpur, mutually i^reed pa between them, for the good of CHAR 
humanity, the general repose, and the independence of 
governments.’” So early had these great potentates i80i. 
taken upon themselves to act as the arbiters of the whole 
afiSiirs of the civilised world ! These secret articles were 
in the end the cause of all the differences Which ensued 
between those powers, and brought the French to Moscow 
and the Eussians to Paris. So often does overweening 
ambition overvault itself, and fall on the other side.i 
The preliminary articles of the peace between Great 79. 
Britain and France underwent a protracted discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament, immediately after the opening on the peace, 
of the session in November 1801. The eyes of all the m 

world were fixed on the only assembly in existence, where degrading to 
the merits of so important a treaty, and the mighty 
interests it involved, could receive a free discussion. It 
was urged by Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, and the war 
party in both houses, “ By the result of this treaty we are 
in truth a conquered people. Buonaparte is as much our 
master as he is of Spain or Prussia, or any of those 
countries which, though nominally independent, are 
really subjected to his contfol. Are our resources ex- 
hausted ? Is the danger imminent, that such degrading 
terms are acceded to? On the contrary, our wealth is 
unbounded, our* fleets are omnipotent, and we have 
recently humbled the veterans of France, even on their 
own element ! We now make peace, it seems, because we 
foresee a time at no distant period when we shall be 
obliged to do so ; we capitulate, like General Menou, when 
we have still some ammunition left. The first question 
for every independent power inheriting a glorious name 
to ask itself is, ‘ Is the part I am to act consonant to the 
high reputation I have borne in the world V Judging by 
this standard, what shall we say of the present treaty ? 

France gives up nothing ; for Egypt, at the time of its 
conclusion, was not hers to give. England, with the 
exception of Trinidad and Ceylon, gives up every thing. 

By the result of the treaty, France possesses in Europe all 
the continent, excepting Austria and Prussia; in Asia, 
Pondicherry, Cochip, Negapatam, and the Spice Islands ; 
in Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Goree, and Senegal ; 
in the Mediterranean, every fortified port excepting 
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Gibraltar, so that that inland sea may now he truly called 
a French lake ; ' in the West Indies, ^art at least of St. 
Domingo, Martinique, Tobago, St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, 
Cura 9 oa ; in North America, St. Pierre, Miguelon, and 
Louisiana, in virtue of a secret treaty with Spain ; in 
South America, Surinam, Demerara, Berbiee, Essequibo, 
^nd Guiana, as far as the river of the Amazons. Such is 
the power, which we are required to contemplate without 
dismay, and under the shadow of whose greatness we are 
invited to lie down with perfect tranquillity and compo- 
sure. What would the Marlboroughs, the Godolphins, 
the Comers, or such weak and deluded men as viewed 
with jealousy the power of Louis XIV., have said to a 
peace which not only confirms to France the possession 
of nearly the whole, of Europe, but extends her empire 
over every other part of the globe 1 

‘^But it is said, that France. and the First Consul will 
stop short in the career of ambition ; that they will be 
satisfied with the successes they have gained, and that the 
progress of the Revolution will terminate at the elevation 
it has already attained. Is such the nature of ambition ? 
Is it the nature of French revolutionary ambition ? Does 
it commonly happen that either communities or single 
men are cured of the passion for aggrandisement by 
unlimited success 1 On the contrary, if we examine the 
French Revolution, and trace it correctly to its causes, we 
shall find that the scheme of universal empire was, from 
the beginning, what was looked forward to as the con- 
summation of its* labours ; the end first in view, though 
the last to be accomplished; the primm mobile that 
originally sot it ip motion, and has since guided and 
governed all its movements. The authors of the Revo- 
lution wished, in the first instance, to destroy morality 
and religion, but they wished these things, not as ends, 
but as means in a higher design. They wished for a 
double empire, an empire of opinion, and an empire of 
political power ; and they used the one of these as the 
means of attaining the other. When there is but one 
country intervenes between France and universal domi- 
nion, is it to be supposed that she will stop of her own 
accord, and quietly abandon the . last fruit of her efforts, 
when it is just within her grasp ? 
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But the peace is founded, it would appear, on another chap. 
hope; on the idea that Buonaparte, now that he has 
become a- sovereign, will no longer be a supporter of 
revolutionary schemes, but do his utmost to maintain the jije'afieged 
rank and authority which he has so recently acquired, inveteracy of 
But although nothing seems more ceiiiam than that, in ^fforeat 
that quarter at least, the democratic mania is for the pre- Britain, 
sent completely extinguished, yet it by no means follows 
from that circumstance that it does not exist, and that too 
in a most dangerous form, in other states in close alliance 
with the present ruler of France. Though the head of an 
absolute monarchy in that kingdom, he is adored as the 
essence of Jacobinism in this country ; and maintains a 
party here, only the more dangerous that its members are 
willing to sacrifice to him not only the ii>dependence‘ of 
their country, but the whole consistency of their previous 
opinions. If any doubt could exist in any reasonable 
mind that the grand object of the First Consul, as of all 
preceding governments in France, has been the destruction 
of this country, it would be removed by the conduct which 
has been pursued, and the objects that have been insisted 
for in this very treaty. What can be the object of de- 
manding so many settlements in South America and the 
West Indies, the Cape, and Cochin-China, and Malta, so 
recently won by our arms, if it be not that of building up 
a maritime and colonial power, which may in time come • 
to rival that of this country ? It does not augur very 
favourably of the intentions of a party in any transaction, 
that his conduct throughout has been marked by the 
clearest proofs of duplicity and fraud. Now, what shall 
we think of the candour and fairness which, in a treaty 
with us, proposes the evacuation of Egypt at the very time 
when they knew, though wo did not, that at that moment 
all their soldiers in Egypt were prisoners of war h Where 
was their good faith to the Turks, when in the same cir- 
cumstances they, knowing the fact and the Turks not, 
took credit from them for this very evacuation ] What 
is this but ensuring the lottery-ticket at the moment when 
they know it has been already drawn ? 

“ What, it is said, are we to do ? War cannot be eternal, 
and what prospect have we of reaching a period when it 
may be terminated under circumstances upon the whole 
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more favourable ? The extent to which this delusion has 
spread, may* truly be said to have been the ruin of the 
country. The supporters of this opinion never seem to 
have apprehended the important truth, that if France is 
bent upon our destruction, there must be perpetual war 
till one or the other is destroyed. This was the conduct of 
the Romans, who resolved that Carthage should be de- 
stroyed, because they were sensible that if that was not 
done, it would speedily be their own fate. If we are to 
come at last only to an armed truce, would it not have 
been better to have suspended the war at^once in that way, 
than taken the roundabout course which has now been 
adopted 1 The evils of war are indeed many ; but what 
are they compared to those of the armed, suspicious, jealous 
peace which we have formed ? Against all its own dan- 
gers war provided ; the existence of our fleets upon the 
ocean, restrained effectually all those attempts which will 
now be directed against our possessions in every quarter of 
the globe. In peace, not the least part of our danger will 
arise from the irreligious principles and licentious man- 
ners which will be let loose upon our people, and spread 
with fatal rapidity, from the profligacy of the neighbour- 
ing capital. French Jacobinism will soon break through 
stronger bulwarks than the walls of Malta. The people of 
this country have enjoyed, in such an extraordinary 
degree, all the blessings of life during the war, public pro- 
sperity has increased so rapidly during its continuance, 
that they have never been able to comprehend the dan- 
gers which they were engaged in combating. If they had, 
we never should have heard, except among the ignorant 
and disafiected, of joy and exultation through the land, 
at a peace such as the present. When a great military 
monarch was at the lowest ebb of his fortunes, and had 
sustained a defeat which seemed to extinguish all his 
remaining hopes, he wrote from the field of battle : 
‘We have lost all except our honour.’ Would to /Odd 
that the same consolation, in circumstances 'likefy to 
become in time not less disastrous, remained to ^xeat 
Britain ! 

“ France, it is true, has made great acquisitiorfe j she 
has made the Rhine the boundary of her empire ; but on 
our side we have gained successes no less brilliant and 
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striking ; we have multiplied our colonies, and our navy chap. 

has rode triumphant in every quarter of the globe. We 

had rescued Bgypt, we had captured Malta and Minorca, 

and the Mediterranean was shut up from the ships 

France and Spain. In the East Indies we had possessed gained during 

ourselves of every thing except Batavia, which we should 2 ®aTguStl 

have taken, if it had been worth the cost of an expedition, against tbe 

We had made ourselves masters of the Cape, an important 

and necessary step towards Eastern dominion. In the 

West Indies, we had every thing desirable, Martinique, 

Trinidad, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe ; while on the con- 
tinent of South America we had an absolute empire, 
under the name of Surinam and Demerara, almost equal 
to the European power to which we have now restored 
it. But what have we done with these immense acquisi- 
tions, far exceeding in present magnitude, and ultimate 
importance, all the conquests of France on the continent 
of Europe ? Have we retained them as pledges to compel 
the restoration of the balance of European power, or, if 
that was impossible, as counterpoises in our hands to the 
acquisitions of France ? No ! we have surrendered them 
all at one fell swoop to our implacable enemy, who has 
thus made as great strides towards maritime supremacy ' Pavi. Hist, 
in one single treaty, as he had effected toward continental 174. 


dominion in nine successful campaigns.”^ 

To these powerful and energetic arguments, it was 84 . 
replied by Lord Hawkesbury and Mr. Addington, who 
on this occasion found an unexpected but powerful ally 
in Mr. Pitt, “After the conclusion of peace between Gains of the ‘ 
France and the great continental powers ; after the dis- 
solution of the confederacy of the European monarchies, a 
confederacy which Government had most justly supported 
to the utmost of their power, the question of peace 
became merely one of time, and of the stipulations to be 
obtained for ourselves. With regard to the terms which 
wer^, obtained, they were perhaps not so favourable aS 

t iild have been wished, but they were decidedly prefer- 
•le to a continuance of the contest, after the great 
objects for which it was undertaken were no longer 
attainable ; and the difference between what we had 
attained, and the retaining all we had given up, would 
not have justified us in protracting the war. Minorca 
VOL. VIII. ' E 
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CHAP, was'^a matter of little importance, for experience has 
proved that it uniformly fell to the power which pos- 
1801. sessed the preponderating naval force ia the Mediter- 
ranean ; and although it was certainly a matter of regret 
that we could not have retained so important an acquisi- 
tion as Malta, yet, if we could not do this, no better 
arrangement ‘could have been made as to its future desti- 
nation, than had been provided for in the present treaty. 
Oeylon in the East, and Trinidad in the West Indies, are 
both acquisitions of great value ; and although it would 
.be ridiculous to assert that they afforded any compensa^ 
tion for the expense of the war, yet, if, by the force of 
external events over which we had no control, the chief 
objects of the struggle have been frustrated, it becomes a 
fit subject of congratulation, that we have obtained ac- 
quisitions and honourable terms for ourselves at the 
termination of a contest, which to all our allies had been 
pregnant with disaster- 

85. ‘‘The great object of the war on the part of Great 
o^wto^nhe security ; defence of ourselves and our allies 

war had be- in a war Waged against most of the nations of Europe, 
and ourselves in particular, with especial malignity. In 
order to obtain this, we certainly did look for the subver- 
sion of the government which was founded on revolution- 
ary principles ; but we never insisted as a sine qua non on 
the restoration of the old government of France ; we only 
said, at different times, when terms of accommodation 
were proposed, there was no government with which we 
could treat. It doubtless would have been more con- 
sistent with the wishes of Ministers, and the interest and 
security of this country, if such a restoration ‘ could have 
taken place ; and it must ever be a subject of regret that 
efforts coiYesponding to our own were not made by the 
other powers of Europe for the accomplishment of that 
great work ; but in no one instance did wo ever insist 
upon restoring the monarchy. There were periods dur- 
ing the continuance of the war in which we had hopes 
of being able to put together the shattered fragments of 
that great and venerable edifice ; to have restored the 
exiled nobility of France ; to have re-established a govern- 
ment, certainly not free from defects, but built upon 
regular foundations, instead of that mad system of 
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innovation which threatened, and had nearly effected, the 

destruction of Europe. This, it was true, had been found 

not attainable,- but we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that we had survived the revolutionary fever, and we had 
seen the extent of its principles abated. We had seen 
Jacobinism deprived of its fascination ; we had seen it 
stript of the name and pretext of liberty ; it had shown 
itself to be capable of destroying only, but not of build- 
ing, and that it must necessarily end in military despo- 
tism. 

“ But being disappointed in our hopes of being able to 
drive France within her ancient limits, and to make bar- then^acem- 
riers against her future incursions, it became then neces- 
sary witli the change of circumstances to change our object, 
plans ; for no error could be more fatal than to look only 
at one object, and obstinately pursue it, when the hope 
of accomplishing it no longer remained. If it became 
impossible for us to obtain the full amount of our wishes, 
wisdom and policy both required that we should endea- 
vour to obtain that which was next best. In these pro- 
positions there was no inconsistency, either in the former 
conduct or language of Ministers, in refusing to treat with 
the person who now holds the destiny of France ; for it 
was even then announced, that if events should take the 
turn they have since done, peace would no longer be 
objectionable. Much exaggeration prevails as to the 
real amount of the additional strength which France has 
acquired during the war. If, on the one hand, her terri- 
torial acquisitions are immense, it must be recollected, on 
the other, what she has lost in population, commerce, 
capital, and industry. The desolation produced by con- 
vulsions such as that country has undergone, cannot be 
repaired even by large acquisitions of territory. When, 
on the other hand, we contemplate the immense wealth of 
this country, and the natural and legitimate growth of 
that wealth, so much superior to the produce of rapacity 
and plunder, it is impossible not to entertain the. hope, 
founded in justice and nature, of its solidity. 

“When to these results we add the great increase of our 
maritime power, the additional naval triumphs we have 
obtained, the brilliant victories of our armies, gained over 
the flower of the troops of France, we have the satisfaction of 
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CHAP, thinking, that, if we have failed in some of our wishes, we 
have succeeded in the main obj ect of adding strength to our 
1801. security, and at the same time shed additional lustre over 
The national character. Nor are our colonial acquisitions 

amount of the to he overlooked in estimating the consolidation of our 
SS'nwbythe resources. The destruction of the power of Tippoo Saib 
and India, who has follen a victim to his attachment to 

Great Britain France and his perfidy to us, cannot he viewed hut as an 
by the peace, important achievement. The union with Ireland, effected 
at a period of uncommon gloom and despondency, must 
he regarded as adding more to the power and strength of 
the British empire than all the conquests of France have 
effected for that country. If any additional proof were 
required of the increase of national strength to England, 
it would be found in the unparalleled efforts which she 
made in the last year of the war, contending at once 
against a powerful maritime confederacy in the north, and 
triumphing over the French on the sands of Egypt ; 
while at the same time the harbours of Europe were so 
strictly blockaded, that not a frigate even could venture 
out to sea hut under the cover of mist dr darkness. 
Finally, we have seen that proud array of ships, got 
together for the invasion of this country, driven for 
shelter under their own batteries, and only preserved from 
destruction by the chains and nets thrown over them at 
their harbour mouths. 

, 88 . After nine years of ceaseless effusion of blood ; after 

ness of peace Contracting an increase of debt to the amount of above 
two hundred millions ; after the indefatigable and unin- 
with honour, terruptod exertions of this country, and, it maybe added, 
after its splendid and unexampled achievements, there is 
no one who can deny that peace is eminently desirable, if 
it can be purchased without the sacrifice of honour. This 
country never volunteered into a war with France ; she 
was drawn into it against her will by the intrigues of the 
Republicans in her own bosom, and the disaffection, sedi- 
tion, anarchy, and revolt which they propagated without 
intermission in all the adjoining states. But that danger 
has now totally ceased ; the revolutionary fervour of 
France is coerced by a military chieftain far more 
adequate to the- task than the exiled race of monarchs 
would have been ; and the only peril that now exists is 
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that arising from her military power. But if war is to chap. 
be continued till adequate security against that danger is 
obtained, when will it terminate ? Where are the ele- i80i. 
ments to be found of a new coalition against France ; 
and how can Great Britain, burdened as she is with 
colonial possessions in every part of the world, descend 
single-handed into the continental arena with her first- 
rate antagonist? Peace can no'^ for the first time 
since the commencement of the war, be obtained without 
compromising the interests of any existing ally of Eng- 
land. Austria, Sardinia, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Holland, 
the original parties to the alliance, have successively, at 
difierent periods, dropped out of it, and requested to be 
liberated from their engagements. We did not blame 
them for having done so ; they acted under the influence 
of irresistible necessity ; but unquestionably they had 
thereafter no remaining claim upon Great Britain. In so 
far, therefore, as we stipulated any thing in favour of 
powers which had already made peace, we acted on large 
and liberal grounds, beyond what we were bound to have 
done either in honour or honesty. 

“ In this respect the stipulations in favour of Naples, 89. 
which had not only excluded our shipping from her har- generoTity^"of 
hours, but joined in an alliance against us, wore highly 
honourable to the British character. The like might be her aiiie». 
said of the provisions in favour of Portugal while the 
Ottoman Porte, the only«one of our allies who remained 
fighting by our side at the conclusion of the contest, has 
obtained complete restitution. The Seven Islands of the 
Adriatic, originally ceded by France to Austria, and again 
transferred by Austria to France, might, from their situa- 
tion, have been highly dangerous in the hands of the 
latter power to the Turkish dominions, and therefore they 
have been erected into a separate republic, the indepen- 
dence of which is guaranteed. We have even done some- 
thing in favour of the House of Orange and the King of 
Sardinia, although, from having left the confederacy, they 
had abandoned every claim excepting on our generosity. 

And thus, having faithfully performed our duties to all 
our remaining allies, and obtained terms, which, to say 
the least of them, took nothing from the security of this 
country, was it expedient to continue the contest for the 
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:^xiy powers who-, had abandoned our alliance, and 

themselves given up as hopeless the objects we had origi- 

nally entertained, and in which they were more immedi- 
ately interested than ourselves? Compare this peace 
with any of those recorded in the former history of the 
two nations, and it will well stand the comparison. By 
. the treaty of Ryswick and Aix-la-Chapelle we gained 
nothing; by that of Versailles we lost considerably: it 
was only by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and that of 
Paris in 1763, that we made any acquisitions ; but if we 
compare the present treaty with either of these, it will 
be found that it is by no means inferior either in point of 
advantage or the promise of durability. Minorca and 
Gibraltar, obtained by the former, and Canada and 
Florida, by the latter, will not bear a comparison with 
1 Pari. Hist. Ceylon, the Mysore, and Trinidad, the glorious trophies 
xMvi. 3(),3a of the present contest.”^ 

In the Commons no division took place on the pre- 
liminaries. In the Lords the House divided, 114 to 10, 
in favour of the Ministers ; but in the minority were 
found the names of Earls Spenser, Grenville, and Caer- 
> Ibid. 191. narvon.2 

^ The definitive treaty of peace was signed at Amiens, 
Definitivd on the 27th March, 1802. Its conditions varied in no 
material circumstance from the preliminaries agreed to at 
London nine months before. The fisheries in Newfound- 
land were replaced in the condition in which they were 
• Art. 16 . before the war;® an “adequate compensation” was 
< Art. 18. stipulated for the House of Orange,^ and it was agreed 
that Malta should be placed in a state of entire indepen- 
dence of both powers ; that there should be neither 
English nor French languea, or branches of the order ; 
that a Maltese langue shall be established, and the King 
of Sicily invited to furnish a force of 2000 men to form a 
garrison to the fortresses of the island and its depen- 
dencies, along with the Grand Master and order of 
St. John ; and that “the forces of his Britannic Majesty 
shall evacuate the island and its dependencies within three 
months after the exchange of the ratifications, or sooner, 
if it can be done.” The cession of Gey Ion and Trinidad 
to Great Britain, and the restoration of all the other con- 
quered colonies to France and Holland, the integrity of 
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the Ottoman dominions, and the recognition of the 
republic of the Seven Islands, were provided for as in the 
preliminary articles. ^ A long debate ensued in both 
Houses on the definitive treaty, in which the topics 
already adverted to were enlarged on at great length. 
Government were supported by a majority of 276 to 20 
in the Lower, and 122 to 16 in the ypper House. 2 ^ 

Such was the termination of the first period of the war, 
and such the terms on which Groat Britain obtained a 
temporary respite from its perils and expenses. On 
calmly reviewing the arguments urged both in the legis- 
lature and in the country on this great question, it is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion, that the advocates of 
peace were correct in the views they entertained of 
the interests of the country at that period. Even admit- 
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ting all that Mr. Windham and Lord Grenville so strongly 
advanced as to the magnitude of the sacrifices made by 
Great Britain, and the danger to which she was exposed 
from the territorial acquisitions and insatiable ambition of 
France, to be well founded, still the question remained, 


was it not incumbent on a prudent government to make 
at least the trial of a pacification, and relieve the country, 
though it should be but for a- time, from the burdens and 
anxiety of war, on the faith of a treaty solemnly acceded to 
by the new ruler of its antagonist ? The government of the 
First Consul, compared to any of the revolutionary ones 
which had preceded it, was stable and regular ; the revolu- 
tionary fervour; the continuance of which had so long 
rendered any safe pacification out of the question, had 
exhausted itself, and given place to a general and anxious 
disposition to submit to the ruling authority. The dissolu- 
tion of the last coalition had rendered hopeless, at least for 
a very long period, the reduction of the military power of 
France ; and the maritime superiority of England was so 
decided, as to render any danger to her own indepen- 
dence a distant and problematical contingency. 

In these circumstances, it seems indisputable that it 
was the duty of Government, if it could be done without 
dishonour, to bring to a conclusion a contest of which the 
burdens Were certain and immediate, and the advantages 
remote, if not illusory. It was worth while putting the 
sincerity of the First Consul’s professions of moderation 
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to such a test as might relieve them of all responsibility^ 
in the event of their being obliged, at a subsequent 
period, to renew the contest! The fact of this having 
ultimately been found to be the case, and of the peace of 
Amiens having turned out only an armed truce, is no 
impeachment whatever of the justice of these views ; it, 
pn the contrary, aiFords the strongest corroboration of 
them. England lost none of her means of defence during 
the intermission of hostilities, and she avoided the heavy 
responsibility which otherwise would have lain upon her 
to the latest generation, of having obstinately continued 
the war, when peace was within her power, and compelled 
JJfapoleon, although otherwise inclined, to continue a con- 
test which ultimately brought such unparalleled calamities 
on the civilised world. Nor could the terms of the 
treaty be impugned as disgraceful, with any degree of 
justice towards Great Britain, when she terminated a 
strife, which had proved so disastrous to the greatest con- 
tinental states, with her constitution untouched, and 
without the cession of a single acre which belon^d to 
her at its commencement ; while France, accustoMfcto 
such large acquisitions at every pacification, was cu- 
pelled to surrender territories belonging to herself, or 
her allies, larger than the whole realm of England, 
and even, in their existing state, of first-rate importance. 

For these important advantages. Great Britain was 
indebted to the energy of her population, and the happy 
circumstances of her maritime situation, which enabled 
her to augment her commerce and increase her resources 
at the very time when those of all the other belligerent 
powers were wasting away under the influence of a pro- 
tracted and desolating contest. The increase of the 
wealth, population, commerce, and industry of these 
islands, was unprecedented during its whole continuance, 
and was so great as fully to justify Mr. Pitt’s observation, 
that it left the relative strength of the two powers nearly 
the same at its termination as at its commencement. 
Great as the increase of the French army had been, that of 
the British had been still greater, and, but for the immense 
surface which she had to defend, and the vast colonial pos- 
sessions she was called on to protect, England might have 
descended with confidence into the continental arena, and 
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measured her strength, single-handed, with the conqueror 

of Europe.* On the 1st February, 1793, the British navy 

consisted of 153 sail of the line and 133 frigates ; whereas 
at its close it numbered no less than 202 sail of the line, 
and 277 frigates, manned by 120,000 seamen and marines.t 
The navy of France was, at the commencement of the 
war, 83 sail of the line and 77 frigates, manned by 80,00Q 
seamen ; at its termination it consisted only of 39 sail of i p,y.j 
the line and 35 frigates.^ That is, at the outset, the Eng- xxxvi. 47. 
lish sail of the line and frigates together were not double 
those of the enemy ; whereas at its close they were above France! sw. 
times their number,^ 

The British during the war took or destroyed 58 ships prog^ of 
of the line and 126 frigates, belonging to the enemy. 

Napoleon calculates a fleet of 30 ships of the line, and forces on both 
frigates in proportion, as •equal to aii army of 120,000 Jlfe 
men ; measured by that standard, the British navy in 
1801 was equivalent to a land force of above 800,000 men. 

Nor had the military resources of the empire increased in 
a striking manner. In 1793, the army amounted 
od |||||0 64,000 regular soldiers and 12,000 fencibles in the 

* General Mathieu Dumas estimates the regular force of France, after the 
peace of Luneville, at 277,000 men, exclusive of the coast-guards, the gendar- 
merie, the depots of the corps, and the national guard on active service. It 
is a most moderate computation to take these at 73,000 more. 

In 1805 the military establishment of France consisted of the following 
forces : — 

Infantry of the line, 341,000 Light cavalry, 60^)00 

Light infantry, 100,000 Heavy cavalry, 17,000 

Infantry, 441,000 Cavalry, 77,500 

Foot and horse artillery, pontooneers, engineers, &c. . 53,500 

Imperial guard, ...... 8,500 

Gendarmerie, ...... 16,600 

This would amount to a total of— 

Infantry, .... 441,000 

Cavalry, . * . . . 77,600 

Artillery and Engineers, . . 53,500 

Imperial Guard, ... 8,500 

Gendarmerie, . . . 15,600 

* Total. 6.96,100 men. 

— See Dumas, vi. 70-71 ; and Peuchet, Statistiqtie de la Fratice, 676, 680. 

t The total British navy on 1st October 1801, was — 

Line in commission, ..... 104 

Line in ordinary, and building, . . . ,98 

Frigates in commission, , . . ... 126 

Frigates in ordinary, and building, . . . .151 

Sloops, brigs, die. ..... 302 

Total, 781 

—See James, voL iii. tab. 10, ad Jin. 
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British isles and its colonial dependencies ; whereas in 
1801 they had increased to the immense force of 380,000 
men, besides 100,000 volunteers.* The French army in 
.1793 consisted of 150,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 
10,000 artillery, exclusive of 77,000 provincial troops ; in 
1801, they amounted to 350,000 regular soldiers, exclusive 
of t];ie national guards, who were twice as numerous.^ 
During the war the British navy increased a half, while 
the French declined to a half. The British army was 
more than doubled, and the French increased in nearly 
the same proportion. 

The French revenue, notwithstanding all its territorial 
acquisitions, was diminished, while the permanent income 
of England was nearly doubled ; the French debt, by the 
destruction of two-thirds of its amount, was diminished, 
while that of England was doubled ; the French exports 
and imports were almost annihilated, while the British 
exports were doubled, and the imports had increased more 
than fifty per cent. ; the French commercial shipping was 
almost destroyed, while that of England had increased 
nearly a third. The regular revenue of France in 1789, 
(for no approximation even to a correct estimate can be 
formed of its amount during the period of confiscation 
and assignats,) had reached 469,000,000 francs, or 
j£l 8,800,000 ; ^ while that of England amounted to 
j£l 6,382,000. At the termination of the war, the revenue 
of France was 450,000,000 francs, or ^18,000,000, and its 
total expenditure 560,000,000 francs, or J22,400,000 ; while 
the permanent revenue of England at the same period 
amounted to .£28,000,000, exclusive of £8,000,000 war 
taxes, and its total expenditure to £61,61 7,000.^ t 

The public debt of France, which, at the com- 

* Regulars, ...... 168,000 

Militia, ....... 80,008 

Native troops in India, . . . ^ 130,000 

Volunteers in Britain, ..... 100,000 

478,000 

i M. Necker, in 1788, estimated the total revenue of Old France at 
686,000,000 francs ; whereas in 1801, notwithstanding the great addition to its 
territory which the Republic had received from the Low Countries, Savoy, Nice, 
and the frontier of the Rhine, which yielded an addition of 100,000,000 francs 
yearly, it had fallen to 460,000,000 francs, a striking proof how immensely the 
resources of the country had diminished diu*ing the Revolution. Before the increase 
of its territory, the territorial revenue ,of France was 1,200,000,000 francs ; 
after it had been swelled by a fifth of superficial surface, it was only 880,000,000. 
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mencemeht of the Revolution, was 5,587,000,000 francs, chap. 
or £249,000,000, and occasioned an annual charge of 
259,000,000 francs, or £10,450,000, was still very consi- isoi. 
derahle, amounting to 1,380,000,000 francs, or £55,000,000, p„bii?debt» 
and occasioning an annual charge of 69,000,000 francs, or of the two 
£2,800,000, at the termination of the war, notwithstand- 
ing the extinction of two-thirds of its amount during its 
continuance, and the unexampled measures of spoliation Gaete, i! 
by which its expenses had been defrayed.^ * The public chVt, 6oo! 
debt of England in 1792, was £244,440,000, and occasioned 
an annual charge, including the sinking fund, of £9,317,000; 
while, at the termination of the war in 1801, it had risen 
to £484,465^000, funded and unfunded, of which 
£447,000,000 was funded, and £37,318,000 unfunded. 

The annual charge of this immense burden had swelled 
to £21,661,000, of which £8,653,000 was for the debt ex- ^ Moreau’s 
isting before 1792, £13,025,000 for that created since that i 64 , 246 . 
period, and £4,649,000 for the sinking fund.^ 

The imports of Franco in 1787, amounted to 349,725,000 97. . 

francs, or about i‘14,000,000 ; the exports to 310,000,000 o'?”* 

francs, or £12,500,000.^ At the same period the exports 
of British manufactures were £14,700,000, and of foreign TmJeigf 
merchandise £5,460,000, and the imports £18,680,000.^ 5oi- 
In 1801, the French imports and exports were almost finance 
annihilated ; the imports from the West Indies had fallen TOsoiutiona. 
to £61,000, and the exports to the same quarter to 
£41,000 whereas the British exports in that yelir were xxxvK’ 787 !** 
£24,440,000 manufactures, and £17,166,000 foreign and 
■ colonial produce, and the imports £29,900,000 ; amount- 
ing in real value to about £54,000,000.® Nor had the xxx^is^s!^ 
British shipping undergone a less striking increase ; the 
tonnage, which, at the comttienccment of the war, was ^ 


Greater lightness of taxation was certainly not the cause of the diminution, for 
the direct land and window tax of that latter year amounted to 265,000,000 francs, 
or £10,760,000, a sum equivalent to at least double that amount in the British 
islands, if the difference of the value of money in the two countries is taken into 
account. Dupin estimates the income derived from the soil in France, in 1828, 
at 1,626,000,000 francs, or £66,000,000. Supposing the increase of cultivation 
between 1801 and 1828 to counterbalance the reduction of territory by the peace 
of Paris in 1816, it follows that the h’rench landholders in 1801 paid about a sixth, 
or sixUm per cent, on their incomes. — See Nkckkr's Compte Rendu, 1786 ; Htat. 
de la France, 514 ; Gakta, i. 189, 310 ; Bignon, ii. 1^ ; and Dupin, Force 
Cammerciale de France, ii. 266. 

* In 1789, according to the Duke of Gaeta, a deficit of 64,000,000 francs, or 
£2 ,150,000 yearly, was made ‘ ‘ the apology for the Revolution.” In 1 801 , when 
it was closed, it was above 100,000,000 francs annually, or £4,000,000 sterling. 
—Gakta, i. 189. 
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1,600,000 tons, having risen in 1801 to 2,100,000 ; and the 
mercantile seamen who, at the former period, were 
118,000, having at the latter increased to 143,000, exclu- 
sive of 120,000 seamen and marines employed in the 
royal navy.^* 

Nothing but this continual and rapid increase in the 
resources of the British empire, during the course of the 
struggle, could have accounted for the astonishing exer- 
tions which she made towards its close, and the facility 
with which, during its whole continuance, the vast sup- 
plies required for carrying it on were raised without any 
sensible inconvenience to the country. When we reflect 
that, during a war of nine years’ duration, the yearly ex-* 
penditure of the nation varied from forty to sixty millions ; 
that loans to the amount of twenty or thirty millions 
were annually contracted ; and that the British fleets 
covered the seas in every quarter of the globe, we are lost 
in astonishment at the magnitude of the efforts made by 
a state so inconsiderable in extent, and with a population, 
even at the close of the period, and including Ireland, not 
exceeding fifteen millions.t ' But the phenomenon 
becomes still more extraordinary when the efforts made 
at the termination of the struggle are considered ; and the 
British empire, instead of being exhausted by eight years’ 
warfare, is seen stretching forth its giant arms at once 
into every quarter of the globe, striking down the throne 
of Tiji^oo Saib by as great a force as combated under the 


* The revenue and charges of the Indian Empire In the year 1793, and 1799, 
and 1800, were as follows : — 



1793. 

1799. 

Revenues — Bengal , 

£6,454,000 

£6,269,000 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

1,296,000 

2,004,000 

147,000 

346,000 


£6,897,000 

£8,609.000 

Charges — Bengal, 

£3,131,000 

£3,962,000 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

1,578,000 

2,857,000 

524,000 

996,000 


£5,2.33,000 

£7,807,000 

Surplus, 

1,664,000 

802,000 

— Pari. Hitt. xxxv. ir>. 

East India Budget^ and Ann. Beg. 


t Population of (Jreat Britain in 1801, 
> Ireland, about . 


1800 & 1801. 
£6,839,000 
3,273,000 
300,476 


£9,912,475 


£4,422,000 

3.723.000 

1.061.000 


£9,196,000 
716,476 
1793, p. 78, and 

10,942,000 

4,000,000 


14,942,000 


—See PsBBKR*s Tablet f 332. 
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standards of Napoleon at Marengo ; * while it held every 

hostile harbour in Europe blockaded by its fleets, and 

sent forth Nelson to crush the confederacy of the 
northern powers at the very moment that it a’icumulated 
its forces in Europe and Asia against the Republican 
legions on the sands of Egypt. It had been frequently 
asserted, that the naval forces of England were equal to 
those of the whole world put together ; but the matter 
was put to the test in spring 1801, when, without raising 
the blockade of a single harbour from the Texel to Cala- 
bria, she sent eighteen ships of the line with Abercromby 
to the mouth of the Nile, while nineteen under Nelson 
dissolved by the battle of Copenhagen the northern con- 
federation. The annals of Rome contain no example of a 
similar display of strength, and few of equal resolution in 
exerting it. 

The contemplation of this astonishing display of 
strength at the close of the struggle, compared with the nig- 

feeble and detached exertions made at its commencement, fl^^nsatitT 
is calculated to awaken the most poignant regret at the commence- 
niggardly use of the national resources so long made by 
Government, and the inexplicable insensibility to the 
magnitude of the forces at her command, which so long 
paralysed the might of England, during the earlier years 
of the war. From a return laid before the House of 
Commons, it appears that the number of men that had 
been raised for the service of the army from the com- 
mencement of hostilities down to the closd of 1800, was 
208,808, being at the rate of 26,000 a-ycar on an average 
during its continuance. France, with a populatio^ 
hardly double that of Great Britain, raised 1,500,000 men 
in 1793 alone. It is in the astonishing disproportion of 
the land forces of this country either to her naval 
armaments, her national strength, or the levies of her 
antagonist, that the true secret of the long duration, enor- 1 pari. Ret. 
mous expenditure, and numerous disasters of the war is 
to be found.i isoo’ 40. ’ 

Secure in her insular situation, protected from invasion 
by invincible fleets, and relieved from the most disastrous 

* Thirty-five thousand British and Sepoy troops formed the siege of Serin^- 
patam in May, 1799. Thirty-one thousand French combated under the First 
Consul at Marengo. 
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consequences which resulted from defeat to the con- 
tinental powers, England was at liberty to employ her 
whole disposable force against the enemy, yet she never 
brought 2b, 000 native troops into the field at any one 
point. Had she boldly levied 100,000 men in 1793, and 
sent them to Flanders after the rout in the camp of 
Csesaj, when the French troops were shut up in their 
intrenched camps, and could not be brought by any 
exertions to face the Allies in the field, she would beyond 
all question have encamped under the walls of Paris in 
two months. At the same time, and by the aid of so 
great a diversion, the loyalists of the south and west would 
have obtained a decisive superiority over the anarchical fac- 
tion in the capital, and the Revolution have been at an end. 
During the nine years of the war, upwards of .£100,000,000 
was paid in army, and a still larger sum in naval expenses ; 
while in 1793 the military charges were not £4,000,000, 
and in the latter and more expensive years of the war, 
amounted annually to £12,000,000. If a fifth part of 
this total sum had been expended in any one of the early 
years in raising the military force of England to an 
amount worthy of her national strength and ancient 
renown, triple the British force which overthrew Napoleon 
at Waterloo, might have been assembled on the plains of 
Flanders, and the war terminated in a single campaign.* 
The incessant clamour of the Opposition against any 
increase in the expenditure at the outset, and when it 
might have averted future disaster, was the main cause of 
this deplorable result, and of the immense debt which 
burdened the nation at the conclusion of the contest. 

If the rapid growth of wealth, power, and prosperity 
in the British islands during this memorable contest, had 
been all grounded on a safe and permanent foundation. 


* The expenses of the army and navy, during the war, were as follow 

A Navy. 

£1,485,000 

3.971.000 
5)525,000 

6.315.000 

11.833.000 

13.033.000 

13.44.9.000 

18.642.000 

13.619.000 

15.857.000 


1792, 

Army. 

Ordnance. 

£1,819,000 

£422,000 

1793, 

3,993,000 

783,000 

1794, 

6,641,000 

1,345,000 

1795, 

11,610,000 

2,321,000 

1796, 

14,911,000 

1,954,700 

1797, 

15,488,000 

1,643,000 

1798, 

12,852,000 

1,303,000 

1799, 

11,840,000 

1,500,000 

1800., 

11,941,000 

1,695,000 

1801, 

■Bee Pkbrjcr’s Tables, 

12,117,000 

154. 

1,639,000 
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it would have presented a phenomenon unparalleled in 
such circumstances in any age or country. But though 
part of this extraordinary increase was undoubtedly a 
r^l and substahtial addition to the industry and resources 
of the empire, arising from the vast extension of its 
colonial possessions, and the monopoly of almost all the 
trade of the world in its hands,* yet part was |o be 
ascribed to other causes, attended in the outset with 
deceptive and temporary advantages, and in the end 
with real and permanent evils. Like an extratagant 
individual, who squanders in the profusion of a few years 
the savings of past centuries, and the provision of unborn 
generations, the Government of England threw a fleeting 
lustre over its warlike administration, by trenching deep 
on the capital of the nation, and creating burdens little 
thought of at the time, when the vast expenditure was 
going forward, but grievously felt in subsequent years, 
when the excitation of the moment had passed away, and 
the bitter consequences of the debt which had been con- 
tracted remained. But this was not all. England, during 
those eventful years, drank deep at the fountains of paper 
currency, and derived a feverish and unnatural strength 
from that perilous but intoxicating draught. 

From the accounts laid before Parliament, it appears 
that the notes of the Bank of England in circulation, had 
increased upwards of a half, from 1793 to 1801, t and that 


* pie operation of these causes appeared, in an especial manner, in the 
rast increase of our export of foreign and colonial merchandise during the war, 
which, on an average of six years, ending 6th January 1798, was £5,468,000; 
and in the year ending 5th January 1801, had risen to the enormous sum of 
£17 ,166,000 ; being more than triple its amount at the commencement of 
the contest. — See Mr. Aodinoton’s Finance BesoUitionSy 1801 . — FarL Hist. 
XXXV. 1664. 


t Circulation in Bank of England Notes. 


1792, 

1793, 

1794, 

1795, 

17.96, 

1797, Feb, 

1798, Aug. 

1798, 

1799, 

1800, 

J801, 


£11,006,000'! 

11.888.000 V 

10.744.000 ) 

14.017.000 

10.729.000 
9,674,000 

11.114.000 

13.095.000 

13.389.000 

16.844.000 

16.213.000 


Commercial Paper 
discounted 
at the Bank. 

No account kept. 

£2,946,000 

8,605,000 

6.350.000 

6.870.000 

4.490.000 

6.403.000 

6.401.000 

7.906.000 


Gold Coined. 

£1,171,000 

2.747.000 

2 . 668.000 

493.000 

464.000 
2,000,000 
2,067,000 

449.000 

189.000 

460.000 

437.000 


—^Appendix to lieport on Bank, 1832, and Pbbrrb’s Tables, 264, 260,' 
and 279. 

The slightest consideration of this most instructive Table is sufficient to 
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the commercial paper under discount at the same establish- 
ment, during the same period, had more than tripled. 
The effect of this great increase speedily appeared in the 
prices of grain, and every other article of life. Wheat 
which, on an average of five years prior to 1792, had 
sold at 5s. 4d. a-bushel, had risen, on an average of five 
years, ending with 1802, to 10s. 8d., and on an average of 
five years ending 1813, to 14s. 4d. a-bushel.^* Thus, 
during the progress of the war, the prices of the neces- 
saries of life were at one time nearly tripled, and even at 
the peace of Amiens had permanently more than doubled. 
The effect of this of course was, that the money price 
of all the other articles of life rapidly rose in the same 
proportion ; rents advanced ; all persons who lived by 
buying and selling found their commodities constantly 
rising in value; credit, both public and private, im- 
mensely improved ; industry was vivified by the pro- 
gressive rise in the value of its produce ; and difficulties 
were overcome by the rapid diminution in the weight of 
money debts. It is to the influence of this cause, com- 
bined with the vast expenditure of Government, and the 
concentration of almost all the colonial trade of the world 
in the hands of Great Britain, in consequence of her mari- 
time superiority, that the extraordinary prosperity of the 
empire during the latter years of the war is to bo ascribed. 
But it was not unmixed good which accrued to the nation, 
even for a time, from these violent changes. The whole 


demonstrate to what source the crisis of ' February 1797 was owing. The paper 
of the bank was tlien-contracted from fourteen millions, its amount in 1795, to 
nine millions. This doubtless owing to necessity. The bank directors find- 
ing a steady demand for specie setting in upon them, in consequence of the 
panic of an invasion and the general desire to get gold for hoarding, vigorously 
set about contracting the currency by refusing discounts, thinking the gold coin 
going abroad ; when in fact it was secreted in deposits at home. Thus the 
contraction of the currency did vast injury to credit, without restoring the 
circulation of specie. It unavoidably brougdit about the general panic which 
rendered the suspension of cash -payments in that month unavoidable, and 
landed the nation in the bottomless pit of paper currency, inconvertible into 
gold, and all the prodigious cliauge of prices with whicli it was necessarily 
attended. 

* The prices of wheat from 1790 to 1801 were as follow : — 


Per Quarter. Per Quarter. 


1790, 

... £2 13 2 


1796, 

1797, 

... £*3 12 

0 

1791, 

... 2 7 0 


... 2 12 

0 

1792, 

... 2 2 4 


1798, 

... 2 9 

8 

179.‘1, 

... 288 


1799, 

... 3 7 

4 

17.94, 

... 2 11 0 


1800, 

... 6 12 

8 scarcity. 

179.5, ... 4 7 0 

—See Ann. Reg. 1801, 167, App. to Chron. 

1801, 

... 6 18 

0 scarcity. 
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class of annuitants, and all dependent on a fixed money chap. 
income, suffered as much as the holders of commodities 
gained by their effects ; creditors were defrauded as much 
as debtors were relieved, and almost as great a transference 
of property was ultimately effected by the silent opera- 
tion of the alternation of prices which followed this great 
experiment, as was produced in other countries by the 
direct convulsions of a revolution. 

But without anticipating these ultimate effects, which loa 
as yet lay buried in the womb of time, and might 2d 
perhaps have been avoided by a more manly adherence 
to the principles of Mr. Pitt’s financial policy than was sionofthe 
deemed practicable in later times, it is impossible to con- * 
elude the history of this first period of the war without 
rendering a just tribute to the memory of those illustrious 
and high-minded men, who bore the British nation 
victorious through the greatest perils which had assailed 
it since the Norman Conquest ; who, clearly perceiving, 
amidst all the delusion of the times, the disastrous 
tendency of the revolutionary spirit, struggled with it 
when it was strongest, and ruled it when it was wildest 
who amidst the greatest perils disdained to purchase 
safety by submission, and, undismayed alike by foreign 
disaster and domestic treason, held on their glorious way 
conquering and to conquer. No other monument is 
required to the memory of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke but 
the British empire, as they left it at the peace of Amiens, 
unconquered by force, undivided by treason, unchanged 
in constitution, untainted in faith, the bulwark of order, 
the asylum of freedom, the refuge of religioir ; contending 
undauntedly against the world in arms, covering the 
ocean with its fleets, encircling the earth in its grasp ; 
the ark which bore the fortunes of humanity amidst the 
waves of the Deluge, and to which alone the eye of hope 
was turned, from all the suffering realms of the earth.* 

* In making these observations, the author is fully aware of the burdens 
consequent on Mr. Pitt’s administration, and the disastrous effects which have 
m the end followed the change of prices begun in 1797. What he rests upon 
is, tha,t this change was forced upon the British statesman by overwhelming 
and that Mr. Pitt bad provided a system of finance, which, if steadily 
adhered to by his successors, as it might have been, and not disturbed by an 
^necessary and disastrous contraction of the currency in 1810, would have 
the whole debt contracted in the revolutionary war before the year 
1846, ^t is, in the same time that it was created. — Sw infra^ on Mr. Pitt’s 
financial policy, chapter xli. 

•VOL. VIII. P 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

RECONSTRUCTION OP SOCIETY IN PRANCE BY NAPOLEON 
DURING THE CONTINENTAL PEACE. 

OCTOBER 1801— MAY 1803. 

CHAP. When Napoleon seized the reins of power in France, 
he found the institutions of civilisation and the bonds of 
1801. society dissolved, to an extent of which the previous 

1 - history of the world afforded no example. Not only was 

intei^ stot© the throne overturned, the nobles exiled, their landed 
whenN^po confiscated, the aristocracy destroyed ; but the 

leon sucked- whole institutions of religion, law, commerce, and edu- 
heinu**** cation, had been overturned. There remained neither 
nobles to rule, nor priests to bless, nor teachers to instruct 
the people. Commerce no more spread its benign influence 
through the realm, and manufacturing industry, in woful 
depression, could not maintain Hs numerous inhabitants. 
The great cities no longer resounded with the hammer of 
the artisan, and the village bells had ceased to call the 
faithful to the house of God. The chateaux in ruins 
existed only to awaken the melancholy, recollection of 
departed splendour, and the falling churches to attest the 
universal irreligion of the inhabitants ; the ocean was no 
more whitened by the sails of its commerce, nor the moun- 
tains enlivened 1 ^ the song of its shepherds. Ev^n the 
institutions of charity, and the establishments for the 
relief of suffering, had shared in the general wreck. The 
, monastery no longer spread its ample stores to the poor ; 
and the hospital doors were closed against the numer- 
ous supplicants who laboured under wounds or disease. 
Hardened by want, and steeled against pity by the multi- 
plicity of tjie objects claiming its attention, humanity itself 
seemed to be closing in the human heart. Every one, en- 
. grossed in the cares of self-preservation, and destitute of 
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tbe means of relieving others, turned with callous indif- chap, 
ference from the spectacle of general misery. In one class 
only the spirit of religion glowed with undecaying lustre, isoi. 
and survived the wreck of all its institutions. Persecuted, 
reviled, and destitute, the jSisters of Charity still per- 
severed in their pious*efforts to assuage human suffering ; 
and sought out the unfortunate alike among the ranks of 
the Republicans who had overturned, as of the Royalists 
who had bled for the faith of their fathers * 

To restore the institutions which the insanity of former 2. 
times had overturned, and draw close again the bonds h^**^"* 
which previous guilt had loosened, was the glorious task dispotoiton- 
which awaited the First Consul. The powers which he SSS^fand 
possessed for it were great, but the difficulties attending 
its execution were almost insurmountable. On the one to encounter, 
hand, he was at the head of a numerous, brave, and 
experienced army, flushed by victory, and obedient to his 
will ; the whole remaining respectable classes of the state 
had rallied round his standard ; and all ranks, worn out 
with revolutionary contention and suffering, were anxious ^ 
to submit to any government which promised them the 
first of social blessings, peace and protection. On the 
other; almost all the wealth and all the nobility of the 
state had disappeared during the Revolution ; the church 
Myas annihilated ; the nobles were guillotined or in exile ; 
the merchants banished or insolvent ; and great part of the 
landed property of the country had passed into the hands of 
several millions of small holders, who might be expected 
to be permanently resolute in maintaining their possessions 
against the dispossessed proprietors. That society could 
not long go orf,^nor any durable government be estab- 
lished, without some national religion, or some connexion 
between the throne and the altar, was sufficiently evident ; 
but how was either to be reconstructed in the midst of an 
infidel generation, and by the aid of the very fiaen who 

* P to be supposed that the revolutionary governments had done 
nothing for education. On the contrary, the Polytechnic School, many 
other institutions, particularly a school of medicine, and the Institute itw, 
to their exertions. But in the distracted state of the country, and 
Jraen the care of self-preservation came home to every one, little attention could 

TO paid to the education of the young ; and by destroying every sort of rdigions 
Miinon, the Convention had cut off the righi hand of public InstnictioB, the 
*12^ paramount importance to the poor. — See 
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CHAP, had contributed to their destruction? That a constitu- 
tional monarchy could not exist without a representative 
1801. system, founded on all the great interests of the state, 
and tempered by the steadiness of an hereditary aristo- 
cracy, wfts indeed apparent ; but where were the elements 
of it to be found, when the formef had almost all been 
crushed during the convulsions of the Revolution, and 
the latter, destitute and exiled, was the object of inveterate 
jealousy to the numerous classes who had risen to great- 
ness by its overthrow ? 

3. These difficulties were so great that they would probably 

makf tir a? deterred any ordinary conqueror from the attempt ; 

tempt. and he would have been content to accept the crown 

which was offered him, and leave to others the herculean 
task of closing the wounds of the Revolution. But 
Napoleon was not a man of that character. He believed 
firmly that he was the destined instrument in the hand 
of Providence to extinguish that terrible volcano, and he 
was conscious of powers equal to the undertaking. From 
the very outset, accordingly, he began, cautiously indeed, 
but firmly and systematically, to coerce the democratic 
spirit, and reconstruct those classes and distinctions in 
society which had disappeared during the preceding con- 
vulsions, but which were the indispensable bulwarks of the 
throne. The success with which his efforts were attended, 
is a more glorious monument to his memory than all the 
victories which he won. 

4. Those who reproach Napoleon with establishing a 
S°”freedom” despotic government, and not founding his throne on the 

then^im- basis of a genuine representation of the people, would do 
S?Sice^ well to show how he could have framed a counterpoise to 
democratic ambition, or a check on regal oppression, out 
of the representatives of a community from which all the 
superior classes of society had been violently tom. They 
should point out how the turbulent passions of a 
Republican populace could have been moulded into 
habitual subjection to a legislature, distinguished in no 
way from their own members, and a body of titled 
senators, destitute of wealth, consideration, or hereditary 
rank ; how a constitutional throne could have subsisted 
without either any support from the loyal, or any founda- 
tion in the religious feelings of its subjects ; and how a 
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prond and victorious army could have been taught that csiAP. 
respect for the majesty of the legislature which is the 
invaluable growth of centuries of order, but which the 
successive overthrow of so many previous governments in 
France had done so much to destroy. After its patricians 
had been cut off by the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, 

Rome sank necessarily and inevitably under the despotic 
rule of the emperors. When Constantine founded a 
second Rome on the shores of the Bosphorus, he perceived 
it was too late to attempt the restoration of the balanced 
constitution of the ancient republic. On Napoleon’s 
accession to the consular throne, he found the chasms in 
the French aristocracy still greater and more irreparable. 

The only remaining means of righting the scale was by 
throwing the sword into the balance. The total failure 
of all subsequent attempts to frame a constitutional 
monarchy out of the elements which the Revolution had 
left in the society of France, proves that Napoleon rightly 
appreciated its political situation, and seized upon the 
only means of restoring tranquillity to its troubled 
waters.* 

Circumstances soon occurred which called forth the s. 
secret but indelible hatred of the First Consul at the ® 

Jacobin faction. The conspiracy of Arena and Ceracchi, tnachine. 
which failed at the opera, liad been traced to some ardent 
enthusiasts of that class ; and soon after a more formidable 
attempt at his assassination gave rise to a wider proscrip- 
tion of their associates. On the day on which the 
armistice of Steyer was signed, Napoleon went to the 
opera. Berthier, Lannes, and Lauriston were with him 
in the carriage. In going from the Tuileries to the i>ec.24,i80C. 
theatre, in the Rue de Richelieu, his carriage passed 
through the Rue 8t. Nicaise ; an overturned chariot in 
that narrow thoroughfare almost obstructed the passage, 
but the coachman, who was driving rapidly, had the 

* “There is, in the English constitution,” said Napoleon, “a body of 
noblesse which ^ites to the lustre of descent a great part of the landed pro- 
perty of the nation. These two circumstances give it a great influence over the 
people, and Interest attaches it to the government. In France, sinoe the Revo- 
lution, that class is totally wanting. Would you re-establish it? If you com- 
p^ it of the men of the Revolution, it would be necessary to concentrate In 
their hands a large portion of the national property, which is now impossible. 

If It were composed of the ancient noblesse, this would soon lead to a counter 
revolution.*’ — See Tuibaubsau, 291 . 
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CHAP, address to pass it without stopping. Hardly had he got 
through when a terrible explosion broke all the windows 
1801. of the vehicle, struck down the last man of the guard, 
killed eight persons, and wounded twenty-eight, besides 
occasioning damage ' to the amount of two hundred 
thousand fi:ancs (£ 8000 ,) in forty-six adjoining houses. 
Napoleon drove on without stopping to the opera, where 
the audience were in consternation at the explosion, 
which was so loud as to be heard over all Paris. Every 
eye was turned to him when he entered, but the calm 
expression of his countenance gave not the slightest indi- 
cation of the danger which he had escaped. Speedily, 
1 Thib. 23, however, the news circulated through the theatre, and 
m ^So^* Consul had the satisfaction of receiving, in the 
i)’Ab.iv.i08, thunders of applause which shook its walls, the most 
fervent expressions of attachment to his person.^ 

Before the piece had* terminated, Napoleon returned to 
Napoleon at the Tuileries, where a crowd of public functionaries was 
®^®*^hled from every part of JParis to congratulate ,him 
oobins. on his escape. He anticipated all their observations by 
commencing in a loud voice, ‘‘This is the work of the 
Jacobins; it is they who have attempted to assassinate 
me. Neither the nobles, nor the priests, nor the Chouans 
had any hand in it. I knqw on what to form my 
opinion, and it is in vain to seek to make nle alter it. It is 
the Septembrisers, those wretches steeped in crime, who 
are in a state of permanent revolt, in close column, 
against every species of government. Three months have 
hardly elap^ since you have seen Ceracchi, Arena, and 
their associates, attempt to assassinate me. Again, it is 
the same clique, the blood-suckers of September, the 
assassins of Versailles, the brigands of 31 st May, the 
authors of all the crimes against government, who are at 
their hellish work. It is the tribe of artisans, and 
journalists who have a little more instruction than the 
people, but live with them, and mingle their passions 
with their own ardent imaginations, who are the authors 
of all these atrocities. If you cannot chain them you 
must exterminate them ; there can be no truce with such 
wretches ; France must be purged of such an abominable 
crew.” During this vehement harangue, delivered with 
the most impassioned gesticulations, all eyes were turned 
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towards Fonoh^, the well-known leader of that paartjr, 
and stained at Lyons and the Loire with sqme of its 
most frightful afrocities. Alone, he stood in a window 
Irecess, pale, dejected, hearing every thing, answering 
nothing. The crowd of courtiers broke into exclamar 
tions, the echo of the First ConsuTs sentiments. One, 
gifted with more courage than the rest, approached, and 
asked the minister of|M)liee why he made no reply, “Let 
them go on,” said he. “ I am determined not to com- 
promise the safety of the state. I will speak , when the 
proper time arrives. He laughs securely who laughs the 
last.”i 

On the following day a public audience was given ib 
the prefect of the Seine, and the twelve mayors of Paris. 
Napoleon said : “ As long as that handful of wretches 
attacked me alone, I left to the laws the charge of 
chastising their offences ; but siilce, by a crime without 
example, they have endangered the lives of a part of the 
population of Paris, their* punishment must be as rapid as 
extraordinary. They consist of a hundred miscreants 
who have brought disgrace on liberty by the crimes com- 
mitted in its name ; it is indispensable that they should 
be forthwith deprived of the means of inflicting further 
injuries on society.” This idea was more fully unfolded 
at a meeting of the Council of State which took place on 
the same day. It was proposed to establish a special 
commission to try the offenders ; 'but this was for from 
meeting Napbleon’s views, who was resolved to seize the 
present opportunity to inflict a death-blow on the 
remnant of the Jacobin faction. “The action of a special 
tribunal,” said he, “ would be too slow ; we must have a 
more striking punishment for so extraordinary an offence ; 
it must be as rapid as lightning ; it must be blood for 
blood. As many of the guilty must be executed as there 
fell victims to their designs, say fifteen or twenty ; trans- 
port two hundred, and take advantage of this event to 
purge the Republic of its most unworthy members. 
This crime is the work of a band of assassins, of Septem- 
brisers,* whose hands may be traced through all the 
crimes of the Revolution. When that party sees a blow 
struck at its headquarters, and that fortune has abandoned 

* In allusion to the maasacrei in the prisons in September 1798. 
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CHAP, its chiefs, every thing will return to established order; 

the workmen will resume their labours ; and ten thousand 
1801. men, who, in France, are ranged under its colours, will 
abandon it for ever. That great example is necessary to 
attach the middle classes to the throne ; the industrious 
citizens can have no hope as long as they see themselves 
menaced by two hundred enraged wolves, who look only 
for the proper moment to throw themselves on their 
prey. 

8 . “ The metaphysicians are the men to whom we owe all 

Sten^trany our misfortunes. Half measures will no longer do ; we 
them* either pardon every thing, like Augustus, or adopt a 
* great measure which may be the guarantee of the social 
order. When, after the conspiracy of Catiline, Cicero 
caused the guilty to bo strangled, ho said he had saved his 
country. I should be unworthy of the great task which 
I have undertaken, and of my mission, if I evinced less 
firmness on this trying occasion. We must regard this 
affair as statesmen, not as judges. I am so convinced of 
the necessity of making a great example, that I am 
ready to call the accused before me, interrogate them, 
and myself subscribe their condemnation. It is not for 
myself that I speak ; I have braved greater dangers ; 
my fortune has preserved me, and will preserve me ; but 
we are now engaged with the social order, with the 
public morality, the national glory. ” In the midst 
of this energetic harangue, it was evident that Nai)oleon 
was losing sight of the real point to be firift considered, 
which was, who were the guilty parties. Truguet alone 
had the courage to approach this question, by suggest- 
ing that there were different classes of guilty persons in 
France; that there were fanatics as well as Jacobins 
who misled the people, and that the priests, whose 
denunciations against the holders of the national domains 
had already appeared in several recent publications, might 
possibly be the authors of the infernal project. 
g Napoleon warmly interrupted him, “ You will not 

repS^to°*Tru my opinion by such vain declamations; 

gtwL the wicked are known ; they are pointed out by the 
nation. They are the Septembrisers, the authors of every 
political crime in the Revolution, who have ever been 
spared or protected by the weak persons at the head of 
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affairs. Talk not to me of nobles or priests. Would you chap, 
have me proscribe a man for a title, or transport ten 
thousand grey-haired priests ? Would you have me . i 80 i. 
prosecute a religion, still professed by the majority of 
Frenchmen, and by two-thirds of Europe] La Vend 6 e 
never was more tranquil ; the detached crimes which still 
disgrace its territory are the result merely of ill-extin- 
guished animosities. Would you have me dismiss all 
my counsellors excepting two or three ; send Portalis to 
Sinnimari, Devaine to Madagascar, and choose a Council 
from the followers of Baboiuf ] It is in vain to pre- 
tend that the people will do no wroqg but when they 
are prompted to it by others. The people are guided by 
an instinct, in virtue of which they act alone. During 
the Revolution they frequently forced on the leaders who 
appeared to guide them ; the populace directing itself is 
an unmuzzled tiger. I have a dictionary of the men 
employed in all the massacres. The necessity of the 
thing being once admitted, our duty is to attain it in the 
most efficacious way. Do they take us for children ? 

Do not hope, citizen Truguet, that you would, in the 
event of their success, bo able to save yourself by saying, 

‘ I have defended the patriots before the Council of 
State.’ No, no. These patriots would sacrifice you as 
well as us all.” He then broke up the Council, and 
when passing Truguet, who was endeavouring to say 
something in his vindication, said aloud, “ Come now, 
citizen, all that is very well for the soirees of Madame 
CondoEcet or Mademoiselle Carat, but it won’t do in a i Tiiib. 33, 
council of the most enlightened men of France. 

These vehement apostrophes from a man vested with 
despotic authority cut short all discussion, and the Coun- Acoup-d’^tat 
cil found itself compelled, notwithstanding a courageous 
resistance from some of its members, to go into the Jacobins, 
arbitrary designs of the First Consul. The public mind 
was prepared for some great catastrophe by repeated 
articles in the public journals, drawn up by the Minister 
of Police,* in which that astute counsellor, suppressing his 

♦ In one of these, the Minister of Police addressed the following report to the 
First Consul : — 

**It is not against ordinary brigands, for whose coercion the ordinary 
tribunals are sufficient, and who menace only detached persons or articles of 
property, that the Government is now required to act : it is tlie enemies of 
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private information, directed the thunders of the execu> 

tive against his former associates. But -while these 

measures were in preparation, Fouch4 and the First Con- 
sul received decisive information that it was the Boyal- 
ists, and not the Jacobins, who were the real authors of 
the conspiracy, and a clue was obtained which promised 
soon to lead to the discovery of the guilty partiesv The 
Minister of Police, therefore, received secret instructions 
pot to allude in his report against the Republicans to the 
a^ir of the infernal machine, but to base the proposed 
coup-d^ etat generally on the numerous conspiracies against 
the public peace ; and on this report Napoleon urged the 
immediate delivery to a military commission of eighteen, 
and transportation of above a hundred persons, without 
either trial or evidence taken against them. In vain 
Thibaudeau and Roederer urged in the Council of State, 
that there was no evidence against the suspected persons, 
and that it was the height of injustice to condemn a 
I Tjjij, ^ crowd of citizens, untried and unheard, to the severe 
^ Bour/iy. punishment of transportation. The First Consul, though 
* well aware that they had no connexion with the late con- 
spiracy, was resolved not to let slip the opportunity of 
Napoleon's getting quit at once of so many dangerous characters. ^ 
strong presumptions, at least,” said he, "if 
proofs against the Terrorists. The Chouannerie and 
cent.^ emigration are maladies of the skin, but Terrorism is a 
disease of the vital parts.. The Minister of Police has 
purposely omitted the mention of the late conspiracy, 
because it is not for it that the measure is proposed. If 
that reserve were not observed, we should compromise our 
character. The proposed step is grounded upon con- 
siderations independent of the late event ; it only fur- 


/ 


entire France who are now at the bar ; men who threaten every instant to 
deliver it up to the fury of anarchy. 

“ These frightful characters are few in number, but their crimes are Innome- 
rabie. It is by them that the convention bas been attacked with an armed force 
in the bosom of the sanctuary of the laws : It is they who have endeavoured so 
often to render the committees of Government the agents of their atrocious 
designs. They are not the enemies of this or that government, but of every 
species of authority. * ^ 

**T hey persist in an atrocious war, which cannot terminated hut by an 
ex^rflnary measure of the supreme police. Among the men whom the 
polioe has denounced, many were not found with the poniard in their hands* 
but all were equdly capable of sharpening and using it. In disposing of them* 
we must not merely punish the past, but provide a guarantee of social order in 
fijture. —See Tainaunuair, 43, 44, and Bodkhiknnb, iv. 204, 206. 
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iiished the occafflon for putting them in force. The 

persons included in the lists will be transported for their ^ 

share in the massacres in the prisons on September 2d ; 
for their accession to the Jacobin revolt of 31st May ; 
for the conspiracy of Babceuf, and all that they have 
done since that time. Such a step would have been 
necessary without the conspiracy, but we must avail 
ourselves of the enthusiasm it has excited to carry it 
into execution.” In pursuance of these views, an arrit 
was proposed by the Council of State, and adopted by 
the ^nate, which condemned to immediate transporta- • 
tion no less than a hundred and 'thirty individuals, 
among whom were nine persons who had been engaged 
in the massacres of September, and several members of 
the Convention, Choudien, Taillefer, Thirion, and Talot, 

Felix Lepelletier, and Rossignol, well knoWn for his 
cruelty in the war of La Vendee. The decree was forth- 
with carried into execution, and thus did the arbitrary 
tyranny which thu Jacobins had so long exercised over ^ ^ 

others, at length, by a just retribution, recoil upon them- 6i. Hour. W. 

selves. 205,206. 

In less than a month afterwards, Fouch6 made a second 
report upon the conspiracy of the infernal machine, in it is after- 
which he admitted, that when these measures of severity that 
were adopted against the Jacobins, he had other suspi- the chouans 
cions ; that George Cadoudal and other emigrants had Sy^^uty 
successively disembarked from England ; and that the parties 
horse attached to the machine had furnished a clue tb the ' 
authors of the plot, who had at length been detected in the 
house of certain females of the Royalist party. Saint l^gent 
and Carbon ^accordingly, the really guilty persons, were 
tried by the ordinary tribunals, condemned, and executed. 

* The Senatiu Oonsultum was in these terms : — ** Considering that the con' 
stitution has not determined measures necessary to be taken in certain emer- Terms of the 
gencies ; that in the absence of any express directions, the Senate is called upon Senatus Con- 
to give effect to the wishes of the people, expressed by that branch of the const!- guitum. 
tntion of which it is the organ ; that according to that principle, the Senate is 
the natural judge of any conservative measures proposed in p^ous circumstances 
by the Government ; and considering that the measure proposed by the Council 
m State seems to be based on necessity and public expedience, the Smiate declares 
that that measure is conservative of the constitution.'* Upcm this decree being 
obtained, the CouncQ of State decided that their resolution was obligatory on tim 

oonsUtot^ authorities, and that it should be promulgated, like the laws and acts 
of the Government, but without receiving the sanction of the Legislative Body 
and the Tribnnate ; and it was immediately put in force without their concur- 
rence.— See Thibaudbau, 51, 62. 
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Not a shadow of doubt could now rejnain that the con- 
spiracy had been the work of the Royalists ; but Napo- 
leon persisted, though he saw that as clearly as any one, 
in carrying into effect the sweeping decree of transporta- 
tion against the Jacobins. There is not one of them,” 
he said to those who petitioned for a relaxation of the 
sentence in favour of certain individuals, “ who has not 
deserved death a hundred times over, if they had been 
judged by their conduct during the Revolution ; these 
wretches have covered France witK scaffolds, and the 
measure adopted in regard to them is rather one of mercy 
than severity ; the attempt of the infernal machine is 
neither mentioned as a motive nor the occasion of the 
Senatus Consultum ; with a company of grenadiers I 
could put to flight the whole faubourg St. Germain, 
with its Royalist coteries ; but the Jacobins are men of 
determined character, whom it is not so eas> to make 
retreat. As to the transportation of the Jacobins, it is of 
no sort of consequence ; I have got quit of them ; if the 
Royalists commit any offence, I will strike them also.”^* 
The next important step of Napoleon was the exhibition 
of a king of his own creation, to the astonished Parisians. 
By a convention with Spain, it was stipulated that the 
province of Tuscany, ceded to the Infanta of Spain, Marie- 
Louise, third daughter of Charles IV., and the Duke of 
Parma, her husband, should be erected into a monarchy, 
under the title of the kingdom of Etruria. In May 1801, 
the newly created king, Louis I., with his young bride, 
arrived in Paris, on his way from Madrid to Florence, 
and was received with extraordinary distinction both on ^ 
the road and in the capital. Numerous fHes succeeded 
each other in honour of the royal pair, among which those 
of M. Talleyrand, in his villa at Neuilly, was remarked as 
peculiarly magnificent. The young king early evinced 


4^ It is a curious and instructive fact, that no sooner was the determination of 
the First Consul, in regard to the Jacobins, known, than a multitude of revela- 
tions flowed in from the prefects, mayors, and magistrates over all France, im- 
plicating the Republicans still further in the conspiracy, and detailing discoveries 
of the vast Jacobin plot nliich was to have burst forth in every part of the coun- 
ti^, the moment intelligence was received of the leading stroke given in the 
capital \ A striking instance of the distrust with which the officious zeal of such 
authorities should Ira received, and of the necessity of the executive not letting 
their wishes be known, if they would in such circumstances preserve the sem- 
blance even of justice in their proceedings. —See Thisaudeau, 63, 63 ; Boim- 
RIENNE, iv. 212. 
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symptoms of that imbecility of character by which he 

was afterwards distinguished; but it was deemed of ! 

importance to accustom the court of the First Consul to 
the sight of royalty, and the Parisians to the intoxicating 
idea that, like the Roman Senate, they were invested with 
the power of making and unmaking kings. He was 
gratified by the demonstration that he could confer 
Royalty, while he declined its honours himself. Napoleon 
received the reward of this policy in the transports, with 
which, when he was present, the celebrated lines of Vol- 
taire in the tragedy of (Edipus were received at the 
theatre— 1 - 270,273/ 

Le Trone est un objet qui n*a pu me tenter. 

Hercule k ce haut rang dedaignait de men ter: 

Toujours libre avec lui, sans sujets et sans maitre 

J'ai fait des souverains, et n'ai pas voulu r^tre." * 

But it was not merely by such exhibitions of royalty 14. 
that Napoleon endeavoured to prepare the French nation j^h^ed^by^aul 
for his own assumption of the crown. At the time when thority, be- 
the public mind was strongly excited by the danger which 
the state had run from the success of the infernal machine, ^apo- 
a pamphlet appeared with the title, ‘‘ Parallel between 
Caesar, Cromwell, and Buonaparte,” in which the cause 
of royalty and hereditary succession was openly advocated. 

It excited at first a great sensation, and numerous copies 
were sent to the First Consul from the prefects and magis- 
trates, with comments on the dangerous effects it was 
producing on the public mind. Fouche, however, soon 
discovered that it had issued and been distributed from 
the oflice of the minister of the interior, and shortly after 
that it came from the pen of Lucien Buonaparte. Napo- 
leon affected to be highly indignant at this discovery, and re- 
proached Fouche with not having instantly sent his impru- 
dent brother to the Temple; but the cautious minister was 
too well informed to put the hint in execution, as Lucien had 
shown him the original manuscript corrected by the hand 
of the First Consul himself. However, it was necessary 
to disavow the production, as its effect proved that it had 
prematurely disclosed the designs of the fortunate usurper, 
and therefore Lucien was sent into an honourable exile, 
aa ambassador at Madrid, with many reproaches from 


* Oedipet Act iL s. 6. 
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CHAP, Napokon for having allowed the device to be discovered. 

^ “ I see,” said Napoleon to hie«ecretary, “ that I have been 
moving too ; I have broken ground too soon ; the 
pear is not yet ripe.” He received secret instructions to 
exert all his influence at the court of Spain, to induce that 
power to declare war against Portugal, in order to detach 
the whole peninsula from the alliance with England, and 
shut its harbours against the British flag.^ 

15. The numerous complaints against the lists of eligibility 
which formed so important and remarkable a feature in 
biuty in ^ the constitution under the Consulate, induced Napoleon 
to bring that subject again under the consideration of his 
State Council. It was justly objected against this institu- 
tion, that it renewed, in another and a more odious form, 
all the evij^ of privileged classes which had occasioned the 
Revolution ; that to confine the seats in the legislation, 
and all important offices under government, to five thou- 
sand individuals, out of above thirty millions of Couls, 
was to the laCt degree unjust, and seemed peculiarly 
absurd at the close of a Revolution, the main object of 
which had been to open them indiscriminately to all the 
citizens, and which had arisen from the exclusive privileges 
of an hundred and fifty thousand. It became necessary 
to consider whether these complaints should be attended 
to, as the time was approaching when a fifth of the legis- 
lative body and tribunate were to be renewed, in terms of 
the constitution, and therefore the lists, already formed, 
were about to be forwarded to the electors. It was urged 
by the advocates for a change in the Council of State, that 
“ public opinion had strongly pronounced itself against 
these lists, because they at once deprive a great b^y of 
citizens of that result of the Revolution which they most 
prized, eligibility to every public function. Out of delicacy 
to five thousand persons, who are inscribed in the highest 
class of these lists, you leave the seeds of a dangerous dis- 
content in a hundred times that number. Doubtless it is 
not impossible from these lists to make for a few years a 
suitable choice of representatives ; but such a result would 
only the more confirm a system radically vicious, and 
augment the difficulty which will hereafter be experienced 
in correcting it.” 

The First Consul replied «The institution of the lists 
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is objectionable. It is an absurd system, the growth of 

the ideology which, like- a malady, has so long ovei-spread ; J 

France. It is not by such means that a great nation is 
reorganised. Sovereignty is inalienable. •Nevertheless, Admimbie 
bad as the system is, it forms part of the constitution ; we 
are only intrusted with its execution. It is impossible, Jub^t. ” ** 
besides, to let the people remain without any species of 
organisation : better a bad one than none at all. It is an 
error to suppose that society is organised merely because 
the constitution has created the powers of government. 

The supreme authority must have intermediate supports, 
or it has neither any stability nor any hold of the nation. 

We must not think, therefore, of abandoning the lists 
without substituting something else in their room. It is 
admitted that they form at present a sufficient, body out 
of which to choose the Legislature ; the constitution has 
established them ; they form an organic law of the state ; 
all France has aided in their construction ; in the rural 
districts in particular they are universally approved of. 

Why, then, should we overlook the people of France, and 
their expressed approbation, merely because Paris has 
made a bad choice for her share of the list, and her citizens 
reckon the departments as nothing 1 It is better for the 
Government to have to deal with a few thousand indivi- 
duals than a whole nation. What harm can there be in 
going on for two or three years longer with these lists ? ^ 

They form the sole channel by which the influence of the 
people is made to bear on the Government. It will be time 
enough at the close of that period to consider what changes 
should be made on it.” Guided by these considerations, the 
Council resolved that the lists should remain unchanged. 

They wer#^ already regarded as the nucleus of a new 
nobility instead of that which had been destroyed, and as j 
an indispensable attendant on the throne which was anti- h. 
cipated for the First Consul.^ 

The opposition, however, were not discouraged. The 
subject of the lists was warmly debated both in the by the Lega- 
Council of St^te and before the legislature, and the 
maintenance of the existing system only carried by a 
majority of 66 to 26 in the Tribunate, And 239 to 36 in the 
Legislative Body. It is not surprising that this article of 
the constitution excited a violent opposition in the popular 
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CHAP, party, seeing that it overturned the whole obj ects for which 
the nation had been fighting during the Revolution . The 

180L law,” says Thibaudeau, ‘‘ called to the honours and the 
advantages of eligibility for offices in the communes, 50,000 
individuals ; to eligibility for offices in the departments, 
60,000 ; to eligibility for the legislature or national 
offices, 5000. The whole of the other inhabitants were 
altogether excluded both from the rights of election 
and eligibility. The partisans of representative govern- 
ments regarded this as far too narrow a circle in a country 
embracing thirty millions of souls. But the public in 
general took very little interest in this matter, justly 
observing, that as the electors were no longer intrusted 
with the choice of representatives, or of persons to fill any 
offices, but only of a large body of candidates from whom 
the selection was to be made by the government, it was 
1 Thib. 200. of Very little consequence whether this privilege was con- 
fined to many or few hands.^ 

18. But Napoleon’s views in this important particular went 
much further, and he resolved to establish an order of 
Napoleon’s nobility, under the title of the Legion of Honour, which 
fevoS* 0 ? it! should gradually restore the gradation of ranks in society, 
and at the same time attach the people to its support. 
This important matter was brought before the Council of 
State in May 1801. It met with more opposition than 
* any other measure of the Consulate ; the debates on it in 
the Council of State are in the highest degree curious and 
May 4, 1801. instructive. The eighty-seventh article of the constitu- 
tion,” said Napoleon, ‘‘sanctions the establishment of 
military honours, but it has organised nothing. An arr^ 
has established arms of honour, with double pay as a con- 
sequence ; others with a mere increase ; there is nothing 
formal or regular constructed. The project I propose to 
you gives consistence to the system of recompenses ; it is 
the beginning of organisation to the nation.” It was pro- 
posed by General Mathieu Dumas that the institution 
should be confined to military men, but this was strongly 
combated by the First Consul. “ Such ideas,” said he, 
“ might be well adapted k) the feudal ages, when the 
chevaliers combated each other man to man, and the bulk 
of the nation was in a state of slavery ; but when the 
military system changed, masses of infantry, and phalanxes 
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constructed after the Macedonian model, were introduced, 
and after that it was not individual prowess, hut science 
and skill, which determined the fate of nations. The 
kings themselves contributed to the overthrow of the 
feudal regime^ by the encouragement which they gave to 
the commons ; finally, the discovery of gunpowder, and 
the total change it induced in the art of war, completed 
its destruction. From that period the military spirit, 
instead of being confined to a few thousand Franks, 
extended to all the Gauls. Power was strengthened rather 
than weakened by the change ; it ceased to be exclusive 
in its operation, and from being founded solely on mili- 
tary prowess, it came to bo established also on civil 
qualities. 

“ What is it now which constitutes a great general ? 
It is not the mere strength of a man six feet high, but 
the coup d'oeil, the habit of foresight, the power of thought 
and calculation ; in a word, pacific qualities, not such as 
you find in a lawyer, but such as are founded on a know- 
ledge of human nature, and are suited to the government 
of armies. The general who can now achieve great things 
is he who is possessed of shining civil abilities ; it is their 
perception of the strength of his talents which makes the 
soldiers obey him. Listen to them at their bivouacs j 
you will invariably find them award the preference to 
mental over physical qualities. Mourad Bey was the 
most powerful man among his Mamelukes ; without that 
advantage he never could have been their leader. When 
he first saw me, he could not conceive how I could pre- 
serve authority among my troops ; but he soon under- 
stood it, when he was made acquainted with our system 
of war. In all civilised states force yields to civil quali- 
ties. Bayonets sink before the priest who speaks in the 
name of Heaven, or the man of science who has gained an 
ascendency by liis knowledge. I predicted to all my 
military followers that a government purely military 
would never succeed in France till it had been brutalised 
by fifty years of ignorance. All their attempts to govei*n 
in that manner accordingly fs^led, and involved their 
authors in their ruin. It is not as a genefRl that I govern ; 
but because the nations believe me possessed of the ability 
in civil matters necessary for the head of affairs ; without 
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CHAP, that I could not stand an hour. I knew well what I was 
about, when, though only a general, I took the title of 
1801. Member of the Institute ; I felt confident of being under- 
-’ 0 * stood by the lowest drummer in the army. 
inonrSi the “We must not reason from ages of barbarity to these 
extension of timcs. France consists of thirty millions of men, united 
civilians. by intelligence, property, and commerce. Three or lour 
hundred thousand soldiers are nothing in such a mass. 
Not only does the general preserve his ascendency over 
his soldiers chiefly by civil qualities, but when his com- 
mand ceases he becomes merely a private individual. The 
soldiers themselves are but the children of citizens. The 
tendency of military men is to carry every thing by force; 
the enlightened civilian, on the other hand, elevates his 
views to a perception of the general good. The first 
w^uld rule only by despotic authority ; the last subject 
every thing to the test of discussion, truth, and reason. 

I have no hesitation, therefore, in saying, that if a prefer- 
ence was to bo awarded to the one or the other, it belongs 
to the civilian. If you divide society into soldiers and 
, nn 1 -rr citizoiis, you ostablish two orders in what should be one 

I Tlub. 75, . 1 . 1 . 1 

81. nation. It you confine honours to military men, you do 

what is still worse, for you sink the people into nothing.” ^ 
Moved by these profound observations, the Council agreed 
that the proposed honours should bo extended indiscrim- 
21. inatcly to civil and military distinction. 

Hut the most difficult part of the discussion remained, 
Thibaudeau. the consideration of the expedience of the institution 
itself, even in its most extended form. Great opi>osition 
was manifested to it in the capital, from its evident ten- 
dency to counteract the levelling principles of the Revo- 
lution. It was strongly opposed, accordingly, in the 
Council of State, the Tribunate, and the Legislative Body, 
and all the influence of the First Consul could only obtain 
ill these different assemblies a feeble majority. It was 
urged in the Council of State, by Thibaudeau and the 
opponents of the measure, — “ That it was diametrically 
opposed to all the principles of the Revolution. The 
abblition of titles did not take place during those disas- 
trous days whi(ti threw into discredit every thing, even 
of the best character, which was then established ; it was 
the Constituent Assembly who made the change at one 
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of the most enlightened periods of the Revolution. The 
nation is profoundly influenced by the feeling of honour ; 
but that principle, strong as it is, yields to the universal 
passion for equality. It was these two powerful motives, 
combined with the love of freedom and the feelings of 
patriotism, which gave its early and astonishing victories 
to the Republic. I do not see that the Legion of Honour 
could have made the public spirit greater. Considered as 
a guarantee of the Revolution, the institution appears to 
me to run counter to its object, and as laying the founda- 
tion of an intermediate body between the throne and the 
people; to involve a principle inconsistent with the re- 
presentative system, which can recognise no distinction 
but that which flows from the choice of the citizens. 1 
fear that the desire of j) 0 ssessing these ribbons may weaken 
the feelings of duty and of honour, instead of strengthen- 
ing them. I have the highest respect for the motives 
which have led to this proposition, but I have still great 
doubts, and it seems highly desirable that such an insti- 
tution should not bo established but after the decided 
approbation of the great bodies in the state. 

“ In the theory which is presented for our considera- 
tion on this subject, representative governments are con- 
founded with monarchical. It is quite true, that distinc- 
tions of rank are indispensable in a monarchy, in order 
to counterbalance, by intermediate bodies, the weight of 
the throne ; but in a republic they arc never-fliiling 
.sources of irritation, because they destroy that equality 
among the citizens which is the foundation of all such 
institutions. In a monarchy, the safeguard of the people 
is to be found in a multitude of obstacles which restrain 
the inclinations of the ruler ; in representative states, 
sovereign power is divided ; the people are subjected only 
to magistrates of their own selection, and know of none 
but those whom the constitution recognises. By })lacing 
in the state the jiroposed institution, you voluntarily 
admit a patriciate, of which the immediate and inevitable 
tendency will be, to run into a military and hereditary 
nobility. 9 

“ The Legion of Honour involves within itself all the 
elements which have elsewhere led to a hereditary nohi- 
lity, — individual distinction, power, honours, titles, and 
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riiAP. fixed revenues. Hardly any where has a hereditary 
noblesse commenced its career with such advantages. It 

1801 . is in vain to pretend that the progress of intelligence and 

23. the lights of the age are a sufficient guarantee against any 

aon^y ‘foiled such abusc. The human heart is ever the same ; a re- 
iWimenTof^a same circumstaiices will reproduce the same 

monarchy, errors and the same desires. From the institution of the 

Legion will spring up afresh all the ancient prejudices, 
and these prejudices will fortify the military spirit and 
the respect for nobility, and introduce a separate in the 
midst of the general interest. Under pretence of effacing 
the last traces of nobility, it will establish a new one, and 
strongly confirm the old. Considered as an intermediate 
body, the Legion is, to say the least of it, a mere super- 
fluity. Such intermediate bodies are of some use in des- 
potic countries ; but in a representative state, and among a 
nation fortunate enough to possess the right of free discus- 
sion on public affairs, the sole intermediate body which is 
required, or should be tolerated, is the representatives of the 
people. The institution proposed is alike contrary to the 
principles of the Revolution and the text of the constitu- 
tion. The proposed order leads directly to a monarchy. 
Crosses and ribbons are the pillars of an hereditary throne : 
they were unknown to the Romans who conquered the 
world.” 1 

24. Napoleon replied: — ‘^We are always referred by the 
Opposition to the Romans. It is singular that, as an 
argument against distinctions, reference should so fre- 
quently be made to the nation among all that ever existed 
in which they were most firmly established. The Romans 
had patricians, the equestrian order, citizens, and knights ; 
for each class they had a separate costume, different 
habits. To reward achievements, they awarded all sorts 
of distinctions, sirnames recalling great services, mural 
crowns, triumphs. Superstition was called in to lend her 
aid to the general impression. Take away the religion of 
Rome, and nothing remains. When that fine body of 
pateicians was destroyed, Rome was torn in pieces ; there 
euAssively arose the fury of Marius, the proscriptions of 
Sylla, the tyranny of the emperors. Brutus is continually 
referfed to as the enemy of tyrants ; and yet Brutus 
HJiS the greatest of all aristocrats. He slew Cassar only 
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because he wished to degrade the influence of the senate, chap. 
and exalt that of the people. This is the use which the 
spirit of party makes of history.* isoi. 

‘‘ I defy you to show me a republic, ancient or modern, 2.^). 
where distinctions have not prevailed. They call them _ 

baubles, — well, it is with baubles that you govern man- wards in the 
kind, i would not say that at the Tribune ; but in a pSs ran.i 
Council of State nothing should be concealed. I have no 
idea that the passion for libei-ty and equality is to formation of' 
be lasting in France. The French have not been so far *°*‘^*®*'’ 
changed by ten years of revolution ; they are still as 
gallant and volatile as their Gaulish ancestors. They 
have but one prevailing sentiment, and that is honour ; 
every thing should be done, therefore, to foster and 
encourage that principle. Observe how forcibly the 
people have been struck by the decorations of the 
strangers amongst us ; that revealed their secret pre- 
dilections. Voltaire called soldiers, Alexanders at five 
sous a-day. He was right ; they really are so. Do you 
believe that you would ever make a man fight by abstract 
principles? Never; .such views are fit only for the 
scholar in his study. For the soldier, as for all men in 
active life, you must have glory and distinction ; recom- 
penses are the food which nourish military virtue. The 
armies of the Republic have done such great things, 
because they were composed of the sons of labourers and 
substantial farmers, and not the mere rabble ; because 
the officers stopped into the situations of those of the old 
regime, and were animated by the same sentiments of 
honour. It is the same principle which led to all the 
triumphs of Louis XIV. You may call, if you please, tlie 
Legion of Honour an order: it matters not, names will 
not alter the nature of things. 

‘^For ten years you have been constantly speaking of so. 
institutions, and what, after all, have you dope ? Nothing. 

The moment had not yet arrived. The Republicans pro- tionsto ti>e 

*^1.1 i maintenance 

posed to unite the people to the country, by assembling oftiieUe- 
them in churches, where, dying of cold, they were made 

* These observations of Napoleon are very remarkable. Tliey show how much 
more clearly his natural sagacity, even amidst all the tumult of camps, had 
apprehended the truth of ancient history, than the numerous declaimers who, 
through the whole of the Revolution, had descanted on its examples. 
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CHAP, to listen to the reading and exposition of the laws ; it 
may easily be imagined wliat effect such an institution 
had in attaching them to their government. I am well 
aware, that, if you judge of this institution according to 
the prejudices produced by ten years of revolution, it 
must appear 'v^orse than useless ; but if you consider that 
we are placed after a revolution, and called upon to 
reconstruct society, a very different opinion will be formed. 
Every thing has been destroyed ; we must commence the 
work of creation. We have, indeed, a nation and a 
government ; but they are united by a rope of sand. 
There exist at the same time amongst us several of* the 
old privileged classes, organised from the unity of their 
principles and interests, and who will always pursue one 
definite object. But w^e are scattered, without union, 
system, or lasting bond of connexion. As long as 1 
survive I will answer for the Republic ; but we must 
consider what is likely to occur after my death. l)o you 
suppose the Republic is definitely established ? You never 
were more mistaken. We have the means of so establishing 
it, but we have not yet done it, and never will do it, till 
we have scattered over the surface of France sopie masses 
of granite. Do you sup]>osc you can trust the people for 
the preservation of your institutions] Believe me, you 
are mistaken. They will exclaim in a short time, ‘Vive 
Ic Roi !’ or ‘Vive la Ligue!’ with as much alacrity as 
they now cry, ‘Vive la Repiiblique!’ It is necessary 
therefore to give a lasting direction to the public impulse, 
and to propane instruments for that purpose. In the war 
of La Vendee, I have seen forty men obtain the absolute 
1 Thib. 83. direction of a department ; that is the system that we 
must make use of.” i 

27 Notwithstanding the profound and unanswerable 

Small mnjo-^ observations by which he supported it, it was by a very 
it^^^adopteli slender majority that the institution of the Legion • of 


Ktur^ Honour passed the great bodies of the state.* 

So strongly 

* The numbers were, — 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

In the Council of State, 

14 

10 

Tribunate, 

. 56 

88 

:Ttiib.92. Corps UgWatif, . 

166 

no 


236 
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Majority, 


78* 
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implanted were the principles of the Revolution, even in chap. 
the highest functionaries of the realm, and so difficult 
was it to extinguish that hatred at distinctions or honours isoi. 
which formed so leading a feature in the passions by 
which it was at first distinguished. No measure during 
the Consulate encountered nearly so powerfftl an opposi- 
tion. Napoleon was much struck with this circumstance, 
and confessed in private that he had precipitated matters, 92 !*^ Ron?.\'v. 
and that it would have been better to have waited longer ^57, 358. 
before so obnoxious a change was introduced.^ It was 
carried into execution, however, with all those circum- 
stances of pomp and ceremony which he well knew arc so 
powerful with the multitude. The inauguration of the 
dignitaries of the order took i)lace, with extraordinary 
magnificence, in the church of the H6tel des Invalides, in 
presence of the First Consul and of all the great func- 
tionaries of the Republic ; and the decorations soon 2 D’Ab. vi. 
began to be eagerly coveted by a people whose passion for iJiun ivl'357’ 
individual distinction had been the secret cause of the 358. 
Revolution.2 

The event, however, proved that Napoleon had rightly 
appreciated the true character of the revolutionary spirit, succeeded.' 
The leading object in the Revolution was the extinction 
of castes, not of ranks; equality of rights, and not of 
classes ; the abolition of hereditary, not personal distinc- 
tion. “Vanity,” as Napoleon elsewhere observed, “is the 
ruling principle of the French, and was at the bottom of 
all the convulsions of the Revolution ; it was the sight of 
the noblesse enjoying privileges and distinctions to which 
they could not aspire, which filled t}ie Tiers Etat with 
inextinguishable and natural animosity.” But an insti- 
tution which conferred lustre on individuals and not on 
families, and led to no hereditary distinctions, was so far 
from running counter to this desire, that it afforded it the 
highest gratification, because it promised the objects of 
this passion to any, even the humblest of the citizens, who 
was worthy of receiving it. The Legion of Honour 
accordingly, which gradually extended so as to embrace 
two thousand persons of the greatest eminence in every 
department, both civil and military, in France, became 
an institution in the highest degree both usefiil and 
popular ; and served as the forerunner to that new 
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CHAP, nobility which Napoleon afterwards created as safeguards 
to his imperial throne.^ The Revolution had been 
1801. founded, not on hatred, but on excessi ve admiration of such 
1 Jom. Vie distinctions ; but it was the admiration of a lover which 
52o!^^D’Ab. created unbounded jealousy of all others enjoying them, 
vii. 169, 170. When so many institutions were successively arising 
Napo?eoii is which pointed to the establishment of a regular govern- 
ment, it was impossible that its head could remain in a 
ten years ad- precarious situation. Napoleon accordingly was created 
^ands set ^>7 * hc obsequious legislature First Consul for ten years, 
forth in the beyond the first ten fixed at his original appointment ; 
suitmn on the an appointment which, although tar trom coming up to 
occasion. anticipations and wishes, was yet important as a step 

to the establishment of perpetual and hereditary succes- 
sion in his family. The grounds of this change are thus 
ably set forth in the Senatus Consultum which introduced 
it : — “Considering that in the existing circumstances of the 
Republic, it is the first duty of the Conservative Senate to 
employ all the means in its power in order to give the 
government the stability which can alone augment the 
-national resources, inspire confidence without, establish 
credit within, reassure our allies, discourage our secret 
enemies, remove the evils of war, bring to maturity the 
fruits of peace, and leave to the wisdom of administration 


the selection of the proper period for bringing forward all 
the designs which it may have in view for the happiness 
of a free people,” <fec. Napoleon replied in the following 
words, which subsequent events rendered prophetic : — 
“ Fortune has hitherto smiled on tlic Republic, but she is 
inconstant ; and how many are there whom she has over- 


lehclmed with her favours have lived too long hy a few years / 
The interests of my glory and happiness seem to have 
marked as the termination of my public career the mo- 
■ ment when a general peace was signed. But you deem 
*’ Dnm viii ^ Sacrifice necessary on my part. I will not scruple 
98 , 99 . Boiir. to Undertake it, if the wishes of the people prescribe what 
iv. 361. your sutFrages authorise.” ^ 

3Q But all these measures, important as they were, yielded 

Stole of reu- to the great step which at the same time was adopted, of 
Prance at re-establishing the Catholic religion in France, and 
this i>erio(i. renewing those connexions with the Pope, which had 
been violently broken during the fury of the French 
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Revolution. Although the institutions of religion had 

been abolished, its ministers scattered, and its property 

confiscated, by the different revolutionary assemblies who 
had governed the country, yet a remnant of the Christian 
faith still lingered in many parts of the rural districts. 

When the horrors of the reign of Robespierre ceased, and a 
government comparatively lenient and regular was estab- 
lished under the Directory, the priests obtained leave to 
open their churches, provided they undertook to maintain 
them at their own expense, and a considerable number 
returned from exile, and commenced in poverty and 
obscurity the restoration of religious observances. 

They were again exposed to persecution and danger after 
the 18th Fructidor, and, being destitute of any species of 
property, and entirely dependent upon the voluntary 
contributions of their flocks, they were totally unequal 
to the Herculean task of combating the irreligious spirit 
which had acquired such strength during a revolutionary 
interregnum of ten years. A remnant of the faithful, 
composed for the most part of old women, attended the 
churches on Sunday, and marked by their fidelity an- 
institution which might otherwise have been totally 
forgotten ; but they were hardly observed amidst the 
crowds who had discarded every species of devotion. A 
great proportion of the churches, both in the towns and 
the country, had been either pulled down, or converted 
to secular purposes during the Revolution. Of those 
which remained, a still greater number were in such a 
state of dilapidation, from the total absence of any funds 
for their support, as to threaten speedily to become 
unserviceable for any purpose whatever. In this general 
prostration of the Christian faith, the bewildered multi- 
tude had sought refuge in other and extravagant creeds ; 
the sect of the Theophilanthropists had arisen, whose 
ravings amidst fruits and flowers were listened to by a 
few hundreds, perhaps thousands, of the credulous or 
enthusiastic of Paris ; while the great majority of the i D-^br. vi. 
people, educated without any religious impressions, 38, 
quietly passed by on the other side, and lived altogether jom. vio de 
without God in the world.i 

Although neither a fanatic nor even an avowed be- • 
liever .in Christianity, Napoleon was too sagacious not to 
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perceive that such a state of things was inconsistent with 
any thing like a regular government. He had, accord- 
ingly, early commenced a negotiation with the Pope ; 
and the head of the Church, delighted at finding such a 
disposition in a revolutionary chief, had received his 
advances with the utmost cordiality. Cardinal Gonzalvi, 
who at this period with singular ability directed the con- 
clave, had, in the name of the supreme Pontiff, written to 
General Murat, when advancing towards the Roman states, 
after the armistice of Treviso, to express the lively admir- 
ation which he felt for the First Consul, to whose fortunes 
were attached the tranquillity of religion not less than the 
happiness of Europe.” The views of Napoleon on that 
matter were strongly expressed to the councillors of state 
with whom he conversed on the subject. ^‘Yesterday 
evening,” said he, “when walking alone in the woods, 
amidst the solitude of nature, the distajit boll of the 
church of Ruel struck my car. Involuntarily I felt 
emotion ; so powerful is the infiucnce of early habits and 
associations. I said to myself, if I feel thus, what must 
be the influence of such impressions on simple and 
credulous men ? Let your philosophers, your ideologues 
answer that if they can. It is absolutely indispensable 
to have a religion for the people ; and that that religion 
should bo directed by the government. At present, fifty 
bishops, in the pay of England, direct the French clergy ; 
V O must forthwith destroy their influence ; wo must 
declare the Catholic the established religion of France, as 
being that of the majority of its inhabitants ; we must 
organise its constitution. The First Consul shall appoint 
the fifty bi.shops ; the Pope will induct them. They shall 
appoint the parish priests ; the people shall defray their 
salaries. They must all take the oath ; the refractory 
must be transported. The Pope will, in return, confirm 
the sale of the national domains. He will consecrate the 
Revolution ; the people will sing, God save the Gallican 
Church. They will say, I am a Papist ; I am no such 
thing. I was a Mahometan in Egypt ; I will become a 
' Catholic here for the good of liy people.^ I am no 
believer in particular creeds ; but as to the idea of a God, 
look to the heavens, and say who made that.” 
f‘To discuss the necessity of a religion,” replied the 
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opponents of the establishment, “is to mistake the chap. 
question. There can be no doubt on that subject ; but 
the point is, cannot religion exist without an established 
church ? There is to bo found in the clergy one hierarchy, 
one spirit, one object. If this colossus had for its head intheCouncU 
the chief of the state, the evil would exist only in half ; alSan 
but if a foreign potentate, the Pope, is its leader, a schism eltabiish- 
is introduced into the community. Never will you 
attach the clergy sincerely to the new order of things. 

The Revolution has despoiled them both of their honours 
and their property ; they will never pardon these in- 
juries ; eternal war is sworn between the rival powers. 

The clergy will be less dangerous when they are detached 
from each other than when organised in one body. It is 
not necessary either to persecute or transport a single 
individual ; all that is required is to let them say mass as 
they choose, and allow every citiz^ to go cither to church 
or to the Thcophilanthropic temples, as suits his inclination. 

If the incompatibility between priests and the Republic 
becomes so evident as to disturb the public tranquillity, 
we must never hesitate to banish them ; you must cither 
proscribe them or the Revolution. The spirit of the age 
is wholly opposed to a return to Catholicism. We are 
nearer the truths of Christianity than the priests of Rome. 

You have but to say the word, the Papacy is ruined, and 
Prance takes its place as a Protestant state.” 

“ You are’ deceived,” said Napoleon ; “the clergy exist, sa 
and ever will exist ; they will exist as long as the people. * 

are embued with a religious spirit, and that disposition 
is permanent in the human heart. We have seen re- 
publics and democracies ; history has many examples of 
such governments to exhibit, but none of a state without 
an established worship, without religion and without 
priests. Is it not better to organise the public worship, 
and discipline the priests, than to leave both entirely 
emancij)atcd from the control of the state ? At present 
the clergy openly preach against the Republic, because 
they experience no b^efit from it. Should we tran- 
sport them ? Unquestronably not ! for what alone con- 
stitutes their authority in the wreck of their fortunes is 
the fidelity with which they adhere to the church of their 
fathers, and that will be increased rather than diminished 
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xx^ by all the sufferings they undergo. You may send into 

* exile the English or the Austrians^ for they are bound by 

no ties to our country ; but the French, who have families 
here, and are guilty of no offence but an adherence to 
their religious opinions, must be treated differently. You 
cannot cxtijiguish their opinions ; you must, therefore, 
attach them to the Republic. If the Protestant faith is 
proclaimed, one half of the country will adopt that creed 
and the other half remain Catholic ; we shall have 
the Huguenot wars over again, and interminable divisions. 
We have nothing to take from the clergy, and as little 
to ask from them. The affair is entirely a political matter, 

1 Thib. 153 , and the line I have adopted appears the safest that could 
have been chosen.’' ^ 

34. Notwithstanding these decided opinions of the First 

JiiiyiMSOi. Consul, the negotiations with the Court of Rome were 
iaw'^Apri]’^8^ considerable difficulty, and proved very 

i8oi ’ tedious. At length, however, they were brought to a 
conclusion, and, despite the opposition of a portion 
of the Council and of the Legislature, the concordat 
with the Pope passed into a law, and the Christian 
religion was re-established through the French terri- 
tory. * By this memorable law the Catholic religion 
was declared that of the French people. Ten arch- 
bishops and fifty bishops were established, the former 
with a salary of fifteen thousand francs (£600) a-year, 
the latter with one of ten thousand, or £400. It was 
provided that there should be at least a parish priest in 
every district of v^juge de paix, the lowest species of legal 
jurisdiction, with as many additional ministers as might 
be deemed necessary ; the bishops and archbishops were 

• to be appointed by the First Consul ; the bishops nomi- 
nated the parish priests and inferior clergy, subject to the 
approbation of the same authority. The salary of the 
priests in the larger parishes was fixed at fifteen hundred 


* The numbers were : — 

For. Against 

Tribunate, . . . 78 ... 7 

Legislative body, . ... 21 

306 28 

whereas the Legion of Honour was only carried by a majority of 236 to 158 ; 
a striking proof how much more strenuous the opposition was to any approach 
towards the re-establishment of a nobility, than even of the Christian religion, 
which was held forth as so much the object of obloquy. — Thibavdeau, 210. 
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francs, or £60 a-year ; in the smaller, twelve hundred, or chap. 
£ 48 . The Departmental Councils were charged with the 
procuring of houses, or .lodgings and gardens, for the 
bishops, priests, and curates. The churches which had 
survived the Revolution were placed at the disposal of 
the bishops, and provision made for the repair, at the 
expense of the department, of such as were ruinous.^ i See the 
Such was the establishment which , in France emerged 
from the chaos of the Revolution, and such the provision 
for the ministers of religion made by the nation which, iLKeM. 297 . 
in the outset of the convulsions, had confiscated the vast 
possessions of the church, on the solemn assurance con- Recueiif iii. 
tained in the decree of the Constituent Assembly, that it 
“committed the duo and honourable maintenance of 
religion and its ministers to the honour of the French 
people.” * 

Although the opposition in the Legislature was not 
nearly so formidable to the concordat as to the Legion of 
Honour, a much stronger feeling of discontent was which it occa- 
excited by the change in the Revolutionary party and the 
army. “Buonaparte,” said they, “is striving in vain to 
destroy the remains of the Revolution, and to close every 
avenue against the anti-revolutionary party, when by his 
concordat he opens to the latter an ample gateway, and 
with his own hands digs the mine which is to blow his 
edifice into the air.” In truth, such was the extra- 


* Some very important articles were included in the same treaty relative to , 
the independence of the Gallican Church. It was provided, “ 1. That no bull, fts Provisumf^ 
brief, rescript, decree, mandate, or provision, or other writing whatever, ema- 
nating from the Court of Rome, even concerning individuals, should be received, ^ ® o^aUican 
publislied, printed, or put in execution, without the authority of Government. *^“Urcn. 

2. That no individual announcing himself as legate, vicar, or commissioner of 
the Holy See, should, without the same authority, exercise on the French terri- 
tory or elsewhere, any function relative to the affairs of the Gallican Church. 

3. That the decrees of foreign convocations, not excepting even those of general 
councils, should not be published in France, without a previous examination by 
the Government, to ascertain whether they were in harmony with the laws and 
institutions of the French Republic, or were in any way calculated to affect the 
public tranquillity. 4. That no national or metropolitan council , diocesan synod, 
or other deliberative assembly, should be held without the express authority of 
Government. 6. Tliat an appeal should lie to the Council of State in every case 
of alleged abuse or misgovernment on the part of the superior ecclesiastical 
authorities ; and tliat under this head should be included every infraction of the 
niles established in the Councils of the Church, every attempt calculated to 
injure the liberties ol the Gallican Church, every infringement on the liberty of „ 

public worship, or of the rights which the laws secured to its ministers. ”2 Hy “ ^ ^ ' 

these articles, the Church in France was practically rendered nearly as hide- j. , 1 1 . 

pendent of the Papal authority as the Protestant establishment of Great 
Britain. 
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f.'iTAP. ordinary and unprecedented extent to which irreligioii 
: had spread under the Republican Government, that “ two- 
1802. thirds of the French people,” according to the admission 
of their own historians, “ were ignorant of the principles 
on which such a measure was founded, and regarded it as 
a strange and dangerous innovation.” The opposition 
which it experienced was indeed almost inconceivable, 
and at once afforded the clearest evidence of the pernicious 
tendency of those measures of extermination which for- 
mer governments had adopted against the possessions of 
the established church. It also demonstrated how rapidly 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property, founded on the 
pretence of applying it to ])urpos(‘s of beneficence and 
public instruction, leads to the total dc^struction of every 
species of religious belief. Universally the opinion pre- 
vailed that the restoration of the altar was but a prelude 
to that of the throne, and that the concordat was to be 
regarded as a solemn j)Iedge for the speedy re-establish- 
ment of the ancient regime, a manifesto against all the 
princi])les of the Revolution. These feelings were in an 
especial nifinner prevalent among the military and demo- 
cratic j)arties. Moreau, Lannes, Oudinot, Victor, and 
many others, opcmly expressed their repugnance to the 
measure, and declined to join the ceremony which took 
place in Notre Dafnc on tlie occasion of its solemn pro- 
clamation. ‘‘Never,” said the soldiers, “have the 
Norv. ii. iGfj, Republican arms been adorned by so many laurels as 
xiv'404.' * since they ceased to receive the benediction of the 
j)riests.”^ 

36 . Napoleon, however, remained firm, notwithstanding all 
the^^Son" opposition which took place, and the loud discontents 

name^'^A ril capital ; the re-establishment of public worship 

11,^802. was announced by a proclamation of the consuls, and on 
the following day a grand religious ceremony took place, 
in honour of the occasion, in Notre Dame. All the great 
bodies in the state, all the constituted authorities attended, 
and proceeded in extraordinary pomp to the cathedral. 
On this occasion, for the first time, the servants of the 
First Consul appeared in livery ; the foreign ambassadors 
were invited to appear with all their attendants arrayed 
in the same manner, and a similar recommendation was 
addressed to such of the public functionaries as had car- 
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riages of their own. But so few of them were possessed chap. 
of that luxury, that the equipages made a very indifferent 
appearance. The military, however, were obliged to. 1802. 
attend in great numbers, and the brilliancy of their 
uniforms more than compensated the want of civil deco- 
ration. Such, however, was the repugnance of many of 
the generals to the ceremony, that it required all the 
authority of the First Consul to make Lanries and Augo- 
reau remain in the carriage when they i)erceived they 
were going to hear mass. It proceeded, nevertheless, with 
great edat, in the cathedral of Notre Dame, which only 
eight years before had been polluted by the orgies of 
the Goddess of Reason. “ What thought you of the cere- 
mony ? ” said Napoleon to General Delmas, who stood 
near him when it was concluded. ‘^It was a lino piece of 
mummery,” replied he. “ Nothing was wanting but the 
million of men who have perished in order to destroy 
what you have now re-established.” It was at first 
intended to have had the standards blessed by the arch- 
bishop, but the government was obliged to abandon the 
design, from being given to understand, that if this was 
done, the soldiers would trample them under their feet. 

So difficult is it to eradicate the passions which have been 
nursed up during the frenzy and convulsions of a revolu- 
tion, and so obstinately do mankind, under the inlluencc 1 
of prejudice, sometimes resist the establishment of I 
very institutions from which they are themselves destined lia 
to receive the most unalloyed advantages. ^ * 

Immediately after this great change, the observance of 3 " 
Sunday was to a certain degree resumed. It was pro- rd!Sou"oi)- 
vided in the concordat, that the government offices should 
be closed on Sunday, and this was immediately done. 

Shortly after, a decree of tlie consuls directed that all 
marriages should be proclaimed on that day, and the 
daily service of mass began in the Ifuileries. Encouraged 

* Rapp, one of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp, who was a Protestant, positively 
refused to attend ttie ceremony, even when requested to do so by tlie First 
( onsul himself. “ I*rovided, ” said he, “ you do not make these priests your 
ajd^-de-camp or your cooks, you may do with them what you please.” The 
well-known devotion of Rapp t(i his general procured him impunity for these 
sort of speeches, which he very frequently made ; but Delmas was not so fortu- 
nate. The First Consul was extremely irritated at his reply, which nmde a 
CToat noise at the time, and he was soon after sent into exile in consequence. — 
Thibaudkau, 1G4. 
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xx^ by so many symptoms of returning favour, the clergy 
made the utmost efforts to induce the First Consul to join 
1802. publicly in the more solemn duties which the church pre- 

, scribed ; but to this he never could be brought to consent. 

“ We are very well as we are,” said he ; “ do not ask me 
to go further : you will never obtain what you wish : I 
will not become a hypocrite ; be content with what you 
have already gained.” Mass, however, was regularly per- 
formed at the Tuilcries in the morning. The First Consul 
went to it on Sunday, and remained during the service, 
which seldom exceeded ten minutes, in an adjoining 
apartment, with the door open, looking over papers, or 
engaged in his usual occupations. He had considerable 
difficulty in preserving the balance so imperiously 
required in the head of the state, during the first return 
to religious observances after the revolutionary fever ; yet 
ntour. iv. by great firmness he succeeded, during his whole reign, in 
Tiu'b.166. maintaining a just equilib'rium between the impassioned 
characters on both sides. ^ 

38 . The wisdom with which Napoleon restrained the im- 
Naplfieon in prudcnt zeal of the (ffiurcli party appears in tlie proceed- 
je^traimng which took place on the death of Mademoiselle 

church iMirty. Chamcroi, a celebrated opera dancer. The priest of St. 

lioch refused to receive the body into his church, or cele- 
brate over it the solemnities of interment, and this gave 
rise to a vehement dispute between the artistes who 
accompanied the body and the clergy. It came to be 
discussed in the Council of State. It amounts to 
nothing,” said the Senator Monge, “ but a dispute of one 
set of comedians with another.” — “What!” said the 
First Consul, with a severe air. “Yes, citizen consul,” 
replied Monge, “ we may say that when the grand crosses 
do not hear us.” But Napoleon viewed the matter in a 
very different light ; and on the following day an article 
appeared in the Moniteur, which bore internal marks of 
his composition. “ The curate of St. Roch, in a moment 
of hallucination, has refused to pray for Mademoiselle 
Chameroi, or to admit her body into the church. One of 
his colleagues, a man of sense, received the procession into 
the church of the Filles Saint Thomas, where the service 
was performed with all the usual solemnities. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris has suspended the curate of St. Roch for 
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three months, to give him time to recollect that Jesus xxxv. 

Christ commanded us to pray even for our enemies ; and 7-’ 

that, being recalled hy meditation to a proper sense of his 
duties, he may learn that all these superstitious obser- • 
vances, the offspring of an age of credulity, or of crazed 
imaginations, tend only to the discredit of true religion, ^ 
and have been proscribed by the recent concordat of the 
Gallicau Church’.”^ 

The conclusion of the concordat was announced in these ni). 
eloquent words in a proclamation issued by the First Con- aUe p?uda- 
sul : “ An insane policy has sought during the Revolution ximtionc ntiiu 
to smother religious dissensions under the ruins of the cdniord?t to^ 
altar, under the ashes of religion itself. At its voice all 
those pious solemnities ceased in which the citizens called April 14, 
each other by the endearing name of brothers, and 
acknowledged their common equality in the sight of 
heaven. The dying, left alone in his agonies, no longer 
heard that consoling voice which calls the Christian to a 
better world. God himself seemed exiled from the face 
of nature. Ministers of the religion of peace, let a 
complete oblivion veil your dissensions, your misfor- 
tunes, your faults : let the religion which unites you 
bind you by indissoluble cords to the interests of your 
country : let the young learn from your precepts that 
the God of peace is also the God of arms, and that he 
throws his shield over those who combat for the liberties 
of France. Citizens of the Protestant faith, the law has 
equally extended its solicitude to your interests ; let the 
morality, so pure, so holy, so brotherly, which you pro- 
fess, unite you all in love to your country, and respect 
for its la.ws ; and, above all, never permit disputes on 
doctrinal points to weaken that universal charity which 
religion at once inculcates and commands.”^ 

But although the opposition which the restoration of 40. 
religion met with in the corrupted population and 
revolutionary circles of Paris was very powerful, it was tiie rural de- 
viewed in a very different light in the rural districts of 
France. The peasants beheld with undisguised de- 
light the re-establishment of the priests, from whose 
labours and beneficence they had gained so much hi 
former times ; and the sound of the village bells again 
calling the faithful to the house of God, was hailed by 

VOL. VIII. H 
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CHAP, m the dove with the olive branch, which first 

announ^ peace to the “green undeluged earth.” The 
lew. restoration of Sunday, as a day of periodical rest, was felt 
• as an unspeakable relief by the labouring population, 
who had never been able to establish the exemption from 
work on the tenth day, which the Convention had pre- 
scribed, and were borne down by years of continued and 
unbroken toil. But the pernicious effect of the total 
cessation of all religious instruction and observances for 
nine years could not so easily be eradicated. A genera- 
tion had been educated, who were ignorant of the very 
elements of the Christian faith ; the frenzy of the Revolu- 
tion had snapped asunder a chain which had descended 
unbroken from the Apostolic ages. The consequences 
of this chasm have been to the last degree pernicious to 
the existing generation, and are, it is much to be feared, 
now irreparable. It is to this cause that we are to 
^ascribe the spirit of irreligion which has since been so 
peculiarly the characteristic of the higher and urban 
classes of French society, and which has worked out its 
natural consequences throughout all the subsequent 
periods of the empire and the Restoration. A nation 
which, in its influential classes at least, has lost all re- 
spect for religion, is incapable of freedom, and can be 
governed only by force. “ Natura, tamen,” says 
Tacitus, “infirmitatis humanse, tardiora sunt remedia 
quam mala, et ut corpora, lente augescunt, cito extin- 
guuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris facilius quam 
revocaveris.” * 

. 41. To -foreign nations, however, who could not foresee the 
deplorable internal effects of this long interruption in 
the meaaure rcligious instruction, the spectacle of France again volun- 
fore^ tarily returning to the Christian faith was in the highest 

countries. degree acceptable. Contrasting it with the monstrous 

profanations and wild extravagances of the irreligious 
fanaticism which had prevailed during the Revolution, 
they deemed it the harbinger of tranquillity to its dis- 
tracted people, and peace to Europe. It contributed more 
than any circumstance to weaken the horror with which 

* w It is the nature of human infirmity to render remedies more tardy 
than evils ; and as bodies slowly enlarge, but are quickly destroyed, thus it is 
more easy to oppress and destroy studies and dispositions than to restore them.” — 
Tacitus. 
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the Revolutionary Government had so long been regarded, 
and opened the way to the establishment of more kindly 
relations, not only with the governments, but with the 
people of foreign states. The Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia publicly expressed their satisfaction at the 
auspicious event ; forgetting, in their joy at the restora- 
tion of so important a member to the Christian family, 
the jealousy with which a change so likely to consolidate 
the power of the First Consul might possibly have been 
regarded. The Emperor of Austria styled it, with great 
felicity of expression, “a service truly rendered to all 
Europe.” And the thoughtful and religious every where 
justly considered the voluntary return of a great nation 
to the creed of its fathers, from the experienced impossi- 
bility of living without its precepts, as the most signal 
triumph to the Christian faith which had occurred since 
it ascended the imperial throne, under the banners of 
Constantino.^ 

It was as the first step in a great political improvement, 
and as closing the door against the worst principles of 
the Revolution, that Napoleon, in spite of so much oppo- 
sition from his own subjects, undertook and carried 
through the concordat with Rome. Many persons urged 
him to complete the system ; separate the church of 
France from the Pope, and at once declare himself its 
head. They did not know, however, the real state of the 
country, and still less the character of the First Consul. 

far from thinking that he could dispense with the 
court of Rome in settling this matter, he openly 
declared — “That if the Pope had not existed, it would 
have been well to have created him for that occasion, as 
the Roman consuls created a dictator in difficult circum- 
stances.” The concordat indeed recognised a foreign 
authority in religious matters, which might possibly dis- 
turb the republic on some future occasion ; but it did 
not create it, and, on the contrary, brought it under 
restraints more favourable than could possibly have been 
expected, to the interests of the reigning power in France. 
By connecting the church with the state, Napoleon hoped 
to withdraw it from foreign or English influence, while 
by the conquest of Italy .he expected to make the Pope 
the ready instrument of his will. He has himself told us 
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CHAP. 4 that he never repented of this great step. — ‘‘The con- 
ooi*dat of 1801,” says he, “was necessary to religion, to 
1802 . the republic, to the government ; the churches were 
closed, the priests persecuted, part of the bishops were in 
esdle, and in the pay of England, part merely apostolic 
vicars, without any bond to unite them to the state. It 
put an end to these divisions, and made the Catholic 
apostolic church arise from its ruins. ^Napoleon 
restored the altars, caused the disorders to cease, directed 
thefaithful to pray for the Republic, dissipated the scruples 
of the purchasers of national domains, and broke the 
last thread by which the exiled dynasty communicated 
with the country, by dismissing the bishops who re- 
sisted the reconciliation ^with the court of Rome, and 
holding them out as rebels to the holy see, wh#pr&- 
1 Nap. i. 116. fcrred their temporal interests to the eternal concerns of 
religion”!* 

43. ^ ^ Connected with the revival of religion was a great and 
view8*for°the gcnerous design of the First Consul, which it would have 
the pn,perty^ could havc Carried completely 

oftheeaii- into cffcct, viz. the restoration of all the inalienated 
national property to the original proprietors. His first 
project was to make the restitution to that extent com- 
plete, with the single exception of the buildings devoted 
to public establishments ; and even to restore the two- 
thirds which had been cut off from the public creditors 
by the barbarous decree of 1797. He never contemplated, 
however, the restoration of the alienated landed proper^, 
being well aware of the inextricable difl[iculties in which 
that question was involved. But when the subject was 
brought forward in the Council of State, he found the 
opposition so great that he was compelled to modify the 
project so much, as amounted almost to its total abandon- 
ment. The severity of the laws against the emigrants 
had been gradually relaxed by successive edicts. An im- 
portant change was first made by the arret of 28th of 
Oct. 19. Vend4miaire (19th October, 1800,) which divided the 

IbOO. 

* Mr. Fox, after the peace of Amiens, ventured to blame Napoleon in con- 
versation for not having permitted the marriage of i)rie8t8 in his dominions. “ t 
then had,^^ replied' he, and still have, need to pacify. It is with water, and 
not oil, that you must extinguish theological volcanoes. I would have had 16ss 
difficulty in establishing tlie Confession of Augsburg in my empire.*' — Napolson, 
Mdangciy i. 121. 
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emigrants into two classes, from the first and most^ chap. 
numerous of which the prohibition was removed * They 
returned, in consequence, in crowds ; and the gates were isoa. 
opened still more widely by the lenient policy of the 
Government, which directed the minister of police to 
grant passports of admission to almost all who applied for 
them, without regard to the formal distinctions esta- 
blished by the decree of the First Consul. In granting 
these indulgences, Napoleon was influenced by more 
than a feeling of pity for the exiled families ; he already 
looked forward to them as the firmest support of his 
throne. But it was not without difficulty that these 
concessions were made to the aristocratic party ; the Exe- 
cutive even was divided, and the Second Consul said to 
him, at the Council of State : ^ The existence of the i xhib. pfj. 
Government will be always precarious when it has liot g^' 
around itself several hundred revolutionary families, 
uniting in themselves the principal fortunes and offices 
of the state, to counterbalance the influence of the emi-* 
grant noblesse.” 

On the 29th April, 1802, a general amnesty was pub- 44 . 
lished by a senatus consultum, which reduced the exiled 
persons to about a thousand, and the melancholy list claiming a 
was, by the indulgence of the police, soon after reduced 
to a few hundreds. Above a hundred thousand emi- 
grants, in consequence, returned to their native country, 
happy again to tread the soil and breathe 'the air of 
France, though deprived for the most part of all their 
possessions, and many of them in a deplorable state of 
destitution. The senatus consultum restored to every emi- 
grant who was permitted to return, such part of his former 
property as had not been alienated by the state ; but as it 
was soon found that they began in consequence to cut the 


* When this arrit was under discussion In the Council of State, Napoleon 
observed,^ “ There are above a hundred thousand names on these unhappy 
lists ; it is enough to turn one's head. In the general calamity, the most 
elevated and dangerous characters can alone extricate themselves ; they possess 
the means of purchasing testimony in their favour. Thus the practical result 
IS, that a duke is struck off the list, while a poor labourer is kept on it. We 
must extricate the matter by classing the emigrants according to certain dis- 
tinctions, which may admit equally persons of all descriptiona The lists 
must be reduced by three-fourths of its number to the names of such as ane 
known to be hostile to the Government. Having effected such a diminution, 
we shall be the better enabled to distinguish the really dangerou.s characters ; 
they will no longer escape notice in the troubled flood of misfortune. ’’-T hibau- 
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CHAP, forests to a great extent, in order to relieve their neces- 
sities, it became necessary to put a restriction upon this 
liberality, and a subsequent arrH prohibited the removal 
Aug. 4, 1802. of the sequestration on such of the woods belonging to emi- 
grants, as amounted to three hundred arpents and upwards.* 
By a subsequent decree of the legislature, it was provided, 
through the urgent representations of the First Consul, 
that all successions to which the Republic had acquired 
right as coming in place of the emigrants prior to the 1st 
September, 1802, and which were inalienated, should be 
restored to the persons having right to them ; that all 
claims of the Republic on the emigrants prior to the 
ftept, 6, 1802 . amnesty should be extinguished ; and that the goods of 
1 Thib 98 which had devolved to the Republic, and were 

106 . ’ * inalienated, should be declared liable to the claims of 
their creditors.^ 

45. These measures, how humanely and wisely soever 

ortheaa mea- designed by Napoleon, proved almost totally inadequate 
of^ to remedy the dreadful evils produced by the barbarous 
revolutionary confiscation of property during the Revolution. He 
•ontiBcation. himself. “ My first design,” says he, “ was to 

have thrown the whole inalienated property of the 
emigrants into a mass, or syndicat, and divided it accord- 
ing to a certain proportional scale among the restored 
families. I met with so much resistance, however, that 
1 was induced to abandon that design ; but I soon found 
that, when I came to restore individually to each what 
belonged to him, I made some too rich and many too 
insolent. Those who had received the greatest fortunes 
proved the most ungrateful. It was a sense of this which 
induced me to pass the arrH, which suspended the 
operation of 'the restitution contained in the act of 
anmesty as to all woods above a certain value. * This was 
a deviation undoubtedly from the letter of the law ; but 

★ On this occftsion the Pinrt Consul said in the Council of State, “ The emi- 
.grants who have been struck oflf the lists are cutting their woods, partly from 
necessity, partly to transport their money to foreign states. We cannot allow 
the greatest enemies of the Republic, the defenders of old prejudioes, to recover 
itheir fortunes, and despoil France. I am quite willing to receive them ; but 
the nation is Intwested in the preservation of the forests. The navy requires 
thraa; their destruction is contrary to every principle of good government. 
We must not, however, keep the woods without giving an indemnity to their 
proprietors ; but we will pay them gradually, and as we acquire funds, and the 
delay of payment will prove a powerful means of rendering the claimanu 
obedient to the Oovemment.”— Thibaudsau, 98. 
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circumstances imperiously required it ; our error con- chap. 
sisted in not having foreseen it before the original law 
was framed. This reaction, however, on my part, I 802 . 
destroyed all the good effect of the recall of the emi- 
grants, and alienated from me all the great families. I 
would have avoided all, these evils if I had followed out 
my original design of a syndicat ; instead of one discon- 
tented great family, I would have made a hundred grate- 
ful provincial nobles, who, being all dependent on my 
government for their subsistence, could have been relied 
on to the last. It is evident that the emigrants had lost 
their all ; that they had embarked their property on 
board the same vessel, and vrhat was rescued from the 
waves should have been proportionally divided. It was 
a fault on my part not to havO done so, which is the 
more unpardonable that I had entertained the "idea ; but 
I was alone, surrounded by thorns ; every one was , j 
against me, time pressed, and still more important affairs 221 , 222 . 
imperiously required my attention.” ^ * 

But in truth, even if the projects of Napoleon could 
have been carried into complete effect, they would have tent of uii* 
remedied but a small part of the evils consequent on the 
frightful confiscation of private property which took effects, 
place during the Revolution. From a report made by 
M. Bamel on the finances of the Republic, it appears that 
before the year 1801 there had been sold national 
domains to the enormous amount of 2,555,000,000 
francs, or above £100,000,000 sterling ;t and that 


* Considei^ble aUurm was excited among the holders of national domains by 
these proceedings in favour of the emigrants. To allay them, the following 
article appeared in the Moniteur : — “ The first duty of the French people, the 
first principle of the Republic, ever must be, to preserve untouched, and without 
any sort of- distinction, 'the purcliasers of natimial domains. In truth, to have 
trusted the fortunes of the Republic, when it was assailed by the united forces 
of Europe, to have united their private fortunes to those of the state in such a 
period of anxious alarm, must ever constitute a claim on the gratitude of the 
state and the people.’— Thibaudkaii, 176. 

t The periods during vrhidi Uiis prodigious confiscation of private property 
took place were as follows : — 

Prom 17th May, 1790, to 18th Jan. 1795, 
the sales of national domains, chiefly Francs, 
church property, produced, . . 1,500,000,000 or £60,000,000 

From Jan. 18, 1795, to Sept. 20, 1795, . 611,438,000 or 24,500,000 

Prom Sept. 20, 1796, to Nov. 25, 1797, . 316.464,000 or 12,760,000 

Prom Nov. 26, 1797, to June 30, 1601, . 127,231,000 or 5,800,000 


2,555,138,000 or £108,060,000 
—See Compte Rendu de Ramel, Stat de la France^ 545. 
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there remained to sell property to the amount of 
700,000,000 francs, or .£28,000,000 sterling.^ When 
it is recollected that during the greater part of this 
period, the national domains, from the insecure tenure 
hy which they were held, and the general confusion, 
were sold for a few years’ purchase, it may be con- 
ceived what a prodigious mass of landed property must 
have been tom from the rightful proprietors in this 
way, and how fatal was the wound thus inflicted on the 
social system of France. Mr. Burke declared at the 
outset of the Revolution, that without complete restitu- 
tion or indemnification to all the dispossessed pro- 
prietors, it would be impossible to construct a stable 
constitutional monarchy in France, ^ and the result has 
now completely established the justice of his opinion. 
The want of a landed aristocracy to coerce the people 
on the one hand, and restrain the executive on the 
other, has ever since been felt as the irreparable want 
in the monarchy ; its absence was bitterly lamented by 
Napoleon. 

“ I am now convinced,” said he, “ that I was in the 
wrong in my arrangements with the Faubourg St. Germain. 
I did too much and too little ; enough to excite jealousy 
in the opposite party, and not enough to attach to my 
interest the restored noblesse. There were but two lines 
to take ; that of extirpation or fusion. The first could 
not for a moment be entertained ; the second was by no 
means easy, but I do not think it was beyond my strength. 
I was fully aware of its importance. It was incumbent 
on us to complete the fusion ; to cement the union at all 
hazards : with it we should have been invincible. The 
want of it has ruined us, and will for long prolong the 
misfortunes and agony of unhappy France. An aristocracy 
is the true support of the throne ; its moderator, its lever, 
its fulcrum ; the state without it is a vessel without a 
rudder ; a balloon in the air. But the whole advantage 
of an aristocracy, its magic, consists in its antiquity ; that 
WRs the precise thing, and the only thing, which I could 
not create ; I did not possess the intermediate elements. 
A reasonable democracy will not seek more than equal 
capacity in all to rise to the highest dignities ; the true 
course would have been to have employ^ the remains of 
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the aristocracy with the forms and spirit of democracy, chap. 
Above all, it was desirable to have assembled together the 
ancient families, the names celebrated in our history ; 1802. 

that was the only way to have conferred an air of grandeur 23^®^ *“• 

on our modem institutions.”^ 

How exactly have all men of a certain elevation of 48 . 
thought concurred, in all ages and countries, in the same £"4" ^thm 
opinions on this subject. ‘'With the government of the violence, 
multitude, and the destruction of the aristocracy,” says 
Polybius, “commences every species of violence ; the people 
run together in tumultuous assemblies, and are hurried 
into every excess, assassinations, banishments, and divi- 
sions of lands, till, being reduced at last to a state of savage 
anarchy, they once more find themselves under a master 
and a monarch, and submit to arbitrary sway.” 2 All the 2 poiyb. vi. 
attempts of subsequent governments to construct a con- 
stitutional throne, or establish public freedom on a durable 
basis, have failed from the absence of this element. Neither 
Napoleon nor the Bourbons were ever strong enough to 
attempt the restitution of the confiscated estates at the 
expense of the six millions of landdd proprietors among 
whom they were now divided. “ Melancholy,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “as this conclusion is, it seems too 
probable that the present state of property and prejudice 
among the larger part of the people of France rather dis- 
poses towards a despotism, deriving its sole title from the 
Revolution, and interested in maintaining the system of 
society which it has established, and armed with that 
tyrannical power which may be necessary for its main- 
tenance. Having no body of great proprietors to contend 
with, the monarch is delivered from all regular and con- 
stant restraint, and from every apprehension but that of 
an inconstant, and often servile populace.” The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this, however, is not that 
Mr. Burke’s and Napoleon’s opinion was erroneous, or 
that the fabric of liberty can be erected on the basis of 
robbery and spoliation ; but that the national sins of 
France had been so great that reparation or restitution 
became impossible, and she has received the doom of per- 
petual servitude in consequence. 

When so many great ideas were passing through the 
mind of the Fiiist Consul, the important subject of public 
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instruction, and the progress of science, could not long 
remain unnoticed. Insatiable in his desire for every 
species of glory, he aspired, like Charlemagne, not only to 
extend the frontiers, and enhance the renown of the 
Republic, but to construct a monument to science, which 
should perpetuate its fame to the latest generation. When 
he ascended the consular throne, the state of knowledge 
and public instruction was in the highest degree deplor- 
able. The old establishments of education, which before 
the Revolution had been for the most part in the hands 
of the clergy, and endowed from ecclesiastical foundations, 
had shared the fate of all the feudal- institutions, and 
perished alike with their blessings and their evils. 
During the long interregnum of ten years which inter- 
vened under the revolutionary government, public instruc- 
tion had been generally neglected, and religious education, 
by far its most important department, entirely ceased, 
except in a small and persecuted class of society. Not 
that the Convention had overlooked this great subject of 
general instruction ; on the contrary, they were fully 
aware of its importance, and had done their utmost, 
during the distracted and stormy period when they held 
the reins of government, to fill up the chasm. They esta- 
blished several seminaries of medicine ; the Polytechnic 
school, which afterwards attained such deserved celebrity ; 
various schools of rural economy ; and a complete system 
for the instruction of the young men destined for the 
artillery, the engineers, the mines, and the naval service. 
Central schools were also introduced by their exertions 
in each department ; and to them is due the formation of 
the Institute, which so long kept alive the torch of 
science during the melancholy night of modem civilisar 
tion. But these efforts, how meritorious soever, were 
wholly inadequate to remedy the evils which the Revolu- 
tion had produced. The distracted state of the country, 
after the subversion of all its institutions, caused no edu- 
cation to be of any value but such as tended at once to 
military advancement ; and the abolition of religious 
instruction rendered all that was, or could be, taught to 
the great body of the people, of little practical benefit.^ 
Under democratic rule, France, amidst incessant declama- 
tions in favour of general illumination, and pompous 
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©alogies on the lights of the times, was rapidly sinking chap. 
into a st£>te of darkness, deeper than the gloom of the 
middle ages.* 

By directions from the First Consul, Chaptal presented 6o. 
to the Council of State a project for a general system of 
public instruction. It was founded on singular principles, favour of 
Distrust of the general education of the people, especially 
in the rural districts, and an anxiety to train up a body 
of favoured young men in the interests of the govern- May 1/ 1802. 
ment, were its leading features. Schools of primary 
instruction in the communes were every where per- 
mitted, but government contributed nothing to their 
support, and the teachers were left to such remuneration 
as they could obtain from their scholars. Secondary 
schools, the next in gradation, were placed on the same 
footing, with this difference, that they could not be esta- 
blished without the special authority of government. 

The favour of the executive was reserved for academies of 
the higher kind, which, under the name of lyceums and 
special schools, were established to the number of thirty 
in different parts of the Republic, and at which not only 
were the masters paid by the state, hut the scholars, 
six thousand four hundred in number, were also main- 
tained at the public expense. The teachers in these 
institutions were required to be married ; a regulation 
intended to exclude the priests from any share in the 
higher branches of tuition ; and no mention whatever 
was made of religion in any part of the decree A striking 
proof of the continued influence of the infidel spirit which 
had grown up during the license and sins of the Revolu- 
tion, and vhich rendered the whole establishment for ^ Thib. 134, 
education of little real service to the labouring classes of 
the community.^ * 

It was a fundamental rule of these establishments 61. 
to admit no young man whose family was not attached hi? ” 
to the principles of the Revolution. “We must 
never,” said IMapoleon, “admit into these schools any rewards ’to 
young man whose parents have combated against the 

* TTiew obiervaUoni apply to Prance as a nation. The splendid discoveries 
^ va^ talent displayed ininatheinatics and the exact sciences by the Institute, 
throughout all the Revolution, can never be too highly eulogised, and will be fully 
snlaxged upon in bating of the French literature during its progress. 
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CHAP. Republic. There could be no concord between officers of 
such principles and the soldiers of the army. I have 
1802. never appointed even a sub-lieutenant, to my knowledge, 
unless he was either di*awn from the ranks, or was the 
son of a man attached to the Revolution. The lion of 
Ihe Revolution sleeps ; but if these gentlemen were to 
waken him, they would soon be compelled to fly with 
their best speed.” How much attached soever to his 
favourite system of fusing together the opposite parties in 
the Revolution, Napoleon had no notion of extending it 
to the armed force of the state. Following out the same 
plan of concentrating the rays of government favour upon 
the higher branches of knowledge, the sum of sixty thou- 
Oct. 4, 1802. francs (.£2400) was set aside to encourage the pro- 

gress of French philosophy in electricity and galvanisnj ; 
a galvanic society was instituted ; a senatus consultum 
Oct. 18, 1802 . awarded the rights of French citizenship to every stranger 
who had resided a year in its territory, and had deserved 
well of the Republic by important discoveries in science 
Dec. 24, 1802. or art ; the Institute was divided into four classes, and 
1 Thib 130 member received a pension of fifteen hundred francs, 
134, 14l' ’ or £60 a-ycar ; while a chamber of commerce was esta- 
jjorv. 11 . 189, ijiigjied in each considerable cify of the Republic, and a 
council-general of commerce at Paris.^ 

52 . The rapid succession of objects, tending to monarchical 
public fLiing ^^®us, encouraged the Royalists in the capital to make a 
by the Royal- trial of thoir influence over the public mind. Duval 
composed a play, entitled ‘^Edward in Scotland,” which 
Napoleon resolved to sec performed before he determined 
whether or not it should be allowed to be represented. 
Oct. 9, 1802. listened attentively to the first act, and appeared even 
to be interested in the misfortunes of the exiled prince ; 
but the warm and enthusiastic applauses which ensued as 
the piece advanced, convinced him that it could not be 
permitted without risk. It was interdicted, and the 
i 4 a”^Bour’ counselled to improve his health by travelling ; 

V. 267. he retired to Russia, and remained there for a year. 2 

A general system was now set on foot for the main- 
tenance of the requisite forces by sea add land, and the 
instruction of the young officers in the rudiments of the 
military art. A levy of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men was ordered ; one-half of whom were destined 
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to replace the discharged veterans, and the other to form chap. 
an army of reserve.^ At the same time, a project was xxxv . 
discussed for the formation of a fixed body of seamen, 1802. 
divided into regiments, and allotted to each vessel in the 
navy. Tru^et observed, If yon have only commerce re^ltiug the 
you will never want sailors, and they will cost nothing ; Jav/.'^De- 
it is only when a nation has no trade that it is neces- bates on the 
sary to levy sailors ; much longer time is required to form 
a sailor than a soldier ; the latter may be trained to all ^‘ate- 
his duties in six months.” Napoleon replied, “ There 
never was a greater mistake ; nothing can be more 
dangerous than to propagate such opinions ; if acted 
upon, they would speedily lead to the dissolution of our 
army. At Jemappe, there were fifty thousand French ^ 
against nine thousand Austrians ; during the first four 
years of the war all the hostile operations were con- 
ducted in the most ridiculous manner. It was neither 
the volunteers nor the recruits who saved the Republic ; 
it was the one hundred and eighty thousand old troops 
of the monarchy, and the discharged veterans whom the 
Revolution impelled to the frontiers. Part of the recruits 
deserted, part died ; a small proportion only remained, 
who, in process of time, formed gqod soldiers. Why 
have the Romans done such great things ? Because six 
years’ instruction were with them required to make a 
soldier. A legion composed of three thousand such men 
was worth thirty thousand ordinary troops. With fifteen 
thousand men such as the guards, I would any where 
beat forty thousand. Y ou will not soon find mo engaging in 
war with an army of recruits. In this great project we 
must not be startled by expense. No inland boatmen 
will ever voluntarily go to the sea-ports. We must make 
it a matter of necessity. The conscription for the marine 
should commence at ten or twelve years of age ; the men 
should amount to .twelve thousand, and serve all their 
lives. We are told there is no such naval conscriptioiti in 
England ; but the example is not parallel. England has 
an immense extent of coast which furnishes her with 
abundance of ieitmen. We have a comparatively small 
coast, and but 10 %? (jgamen. Nature has been niggardly to 
US in this particular ; we must supply its defects by arti- 
ficial means. ” In pursuance of these principles an 
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CHAP, arrk appeared upon the 4th October, which laid the 
XXXV. foundation of the conscription for the naval service of 
1802. France.* 

About the same time a project was brought before the 
Speech of Na- Council for the establishment of chambers of agriculture 
^vemment^^ in the colonies. They were decreed ; but the war, which 
of the coio- soon afterwards broke out, prevented the plan being car- 
Noy. 9 , 1802. ried into execution. The principles, however, advanced 
by Napoleon in support of the proposal, are admirable for 
their wisdom and sagacity. “Doubtless,” said he, “you 
must govern the colonies by force ; but there can be no 
force without justice. Government must be informed as 
to the real situation of the colonies, and for this purpose, 
it must patiently hear the parties interested ; for it is not 
sufficient to acquire the character of justice, that the 
ruling power does what is right. It is also necessary that 
the most distant subjects of the empire should be con- 
vinced that this is the case, and this they will never be, 
unloss they are sensible that they have been fully heard. 
Were the Council of State composed of angels or gods, 
who could perceive at a glance every thing that should 
be done, it would not be sufficient unless the colonists had 
the conviction that they had been fully and impartially 
heard. All power must be founded on opinion ; it is in 
order to form it that an institution similar to that pro- 
posed is indispensable. At present there is no constitu- 
tional channel of communication between France and the 
colonies ; the most absurd reports are in circulation there 
as to the intentions of the central government, and it is 
as little informed as to the real wants and necessities 
of its distant possessions. If Government had, on 
the Other hand, a colonial representation to refer to, it 
would become acquainted with the truth, it would 

. ' * yiie establishment of the Ecole Militairo at the same time underwent a 

DiSCTission on discussion at the Council of State. Napoleon observed — “This institution 
diminishes th^ severity of the conscription. It enables tlie young man to com- 
Muitaire. p|ete his education, which the conscription would otherwise prevent, at the same 
time that lie is learning the rudiments of the military art. , I know of no other 
school equally well constituted ; it will raise the organisatfft of our army to the 
very highest point. Tlie array under tlic Republie long supported by 

the youths who in 17.93 issued from this e8tablislime]q|v.> All the commanders 
corps feel the want of skilled young men ; I can appofo't them, but if they are 
Ignorant of the duties of tlie private soldier, it is felt as an injustice by the ooin*> 
mon men. The Ecole Militaire furnishes scholars instructed in both depart, 
ments, and thence its great excellence. '* 
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proclaim it, and transmit it in despatches to its colotdal chap. 
subjects. 

« Commerce and the colonies have opposite interests ; I802. 

the interest of the former is that of purchasers and con- Their niht to 
sumers, of the latter that of raisers and producers. No 
sooner is it proposed to impose duties on colonial produce^ parent sute. 
than I am besieged with memorials from all the chambers 
of commerce in France, but no one advances any thing in 
behalf of the colonies ; the law, whatever it is, arrives there 
in unmitigated rigour, without the principles which led to it 
being explained, or their receiving any assurance that their 
interests have been balanced with those of the other side. 

But the colonists are Frenchmen, and our brothers ; they 
bear a part of the public burdens, and the least that can 
be done for them in return is to give them such a shadow * 
of a representation. Many persons here see only in 
the colonies the partisans of the English ; that is held 
out merely as a pretext for subjecting them to every 
species of insult. Had I been at Martinique, I should 
have espoused the cause of the English; for the first of 
social duties is the preservation of life. Had any of your 
philanthropic liberals come out to Egypt to proclaim 
liberty to the blacks or the Arabs, I would have hung him 
from the mast-head. In the West Indies similar enthu- ^ 

siasts have delivered over the whites to the ferocity of the 
blacks, and yet they complain of thi victims of such 
madness beii^l discontented. How is it possible to give 
liberty to Africans when they are destitute of any 
species of dStpImtion, and are ignorant even of what a 
colony or a lAother country is. Do you suppose that had 
the majorit^rj^ , the Constituent Assembly been aware 
what they they would have given liberty to 

the blacks ? not; but few persons at that 
time were suiip^tly far-sighted to foresee the result, and 
feelii^ of ,^l|j||fc^ity are ever powerful with excited 
now, after the experience we have 
had, tho of the same principles is inconsistent 

iJ^h be the result only of overweening 

^yords. o|jTO|^^cal wisdom, which demonstrate how 
#TOirab^;l|ialiiiw was to have held, with just 
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and even hands, the mns of power in a vast and varied 
empire, and which have since become of still greater 
value from the contrast they afford to the measures sub- 
sequently pursued by another state, in regard to far 
greater colonial dependencies, and with the lamentable 
result of former rashness even more forcibly brought 
before its eyes. It is observed by Mr. Hume, that the 
remote provinces and colonial dependencies of a despotic 
empire, are always better administered than those of a 
popular government, and that the reason is, that an un- 
controlled monarch being equally elevated above all hif 
subjects, and not more dependent on one class thulx 
another, views them all, comparatively speaking, 
equal eyes ; whereas a free state is ruled by one bqd|{!i^ 
citizens who have obtained the mastery of another^ihd 
govern exclusively the more distant settlements of the 
empire, and are consequently actuated by personal jea- 
lousy or patrimonial interests, in their endeavours to 
prevent tlicm from obtaining the advantage of uniform 
and equal legislation. The admirable wisdom of the 
principles of colonial government thus developed by 
Napoleon, compared with the Unjust and partial prin- 
ciples of administration which have of late years been 
adopted by Great Britain I^Qjwards her West Indian 
settlements and East Indian empire, afford u striking 
illustration of thdt justice of this remarki England, if 
she does not alter her system of govennttfet, will ulti- 
mately lose her splendid colonial cmpii?^|fite the same 
cause which proved fatal to that of A tH^g ywilyhage, and 
Venice : viz. the selfish system of legislgiffl5|^Rxclusively 
adapted to the interest, or directed l^V^^ffiwbjudices of 
the holders of political power in |||i||||Hfbf the state, 
and the general neglect of the wis^HHH 
unrepresented colonial dependencies. 

France, both under the monarchy^|fc.^d^^ the 
course of the Revolution, like every oijii^^k^htry which 
has fallen under despotic power, burdened 

with an enormous and oppressive The clear 

produce of the direct contributions i802,,yas 

two hundred and seventy three hund^ 

thousand francs, or £11,000,000 stdrti%, bn the 
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net amount of agricultural labour in the Republic, was chap. 
about twenty per cent.^* This immense burden was 
levied according to a scale, or “ cadastre,” at which it Was isol 
estimated the land was worth ; and as the smiles of 
government favour were bestowed on the official persons 
employed in making the surveys, in a great degree in 
proportion to the amount to which they contrived to 
bring up the revenue of their districts, the oppression 
exercised in many parts of the country was extrepie, and 
the less likely to be remedied, that it fell on a numerous ^ 
body of detached small proprietors, incapable of any 
effective or simultaneous effort to obtain redress. The 


“ cadastre,” or scale of valuation, had been of very old 
standing in France, as it regulated the taille and virig- 
tiemey Which constituted so large a portion of the revenue 
of the monarchy, t By a decree of the National Asseni- 
bly of 16th September; 1791, sanctioned by the King on 
the 23d September in the same year, the method pre- 
scribed for fixing the valuation was as follows “ When 
the levy of the land-tax in the territory of any commu- 
nity shall commence, the surveyor charged with the 
operations shall make out a schen^e in a mass, which 
shall exhibit the general result of the valuation, and its 


division in sections. He g^ll then make o\it detailed ^ 
plans, which <|iall constitute the parceled valuations of oaeta, it 
the community;^^^ * 

These dir^|^bWs were jusfty and * impartially con- 


* MM. 
the total 
1805 at 
Net produoo, 

Direct Taxes 
Indirect Taxai^. 

Drawn by the 6wi^||§H 
Bo tiaat of thu ndHH 
lio less than 


l^iWofaet estimate 
jpW in Franca in 


aii-. « T 7 I 1 Statistical 

In Franca in Francs. details 

/ i ^ . 2,760,000,000 or X*110,000,000 

E >du(»ion, 1,200,000,000 or 48,000,000 

. m 250,000,000 or 10,000,000 

* 350,000,000 or 14,000,000 

. . 600,000,000 or 24,000,000 

e soil one-half was absorbed in taxation, and 
ra the proprietors in a direct form; a signal 
ntry had gained, in alleviation of burdens at 
io^,— See Fkuchbt, Stat. de la France, 286, 

Pjfestituent Assembly, who reported in 17.90 on this 
Pictorial revenue 'of France at 1600 millions, or 
IfeiPto r Various laborious calculations, estimates it in 
pm^,000 : while the Duke de Oaeta, in 1817, 
||||^ i000,000 . — See Due dk Gaeta, iL 209. 2 Due de 

wnMy in 1790 estimated the territorial revenue at Oaeta li.288. 
ll^ilplOO,000 annually, but took the cadastre or valu- peuchet 
£48,000,000, and fixed the tand-tax at gt^t. da’ 
|W,u(Kl,and, with the expenses of collection, 900,000,000 prance, .524. 


)|JWetor.’‘2 
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CHAP, oeived ; but the difficulty of forming just and equal valu- 
^.tions in a country so immensely subdivided, and of 
1802 . guch vast extent as France^ was extreme ; and, during the 
JrammsB licoii«6 *wid tyranny of the Revolution, the most flagrant 
evils ^sing inequality prevailed in the land-tax paid in different parts 
equSilu.^” of the country. We have the authority of Napoleon’s 
finance mipister in 1802 for the assertion, that in every 
district of France, there were some proprietors who 
were paying the fourth, the third, and even the half, of 
1 Due de clear revenue, while others were only rated at a 

Giieta, ii.26i. tenth, a twentieth, a fiftieth, or a hundredth.”^ The gross 
injustice of such a system naturally produced the most 
vehement complaints, when the restoration of a regular 
government afforded any prospect of obtaining. 

The consular government, during the whole of TSOS, wps 
besieged with memorials from all quarters, setting iorth 
the intolerable injustice which prevailed in the distribu- 
tion of the land-tax, the utter inefficaey of all attempts 
which had been made in preceding years to obtain from 
the councils or prefects of the departments any thing like 
equality in the valuation, and the complete disregard 
which both the Convention and Directory had evinced 
GMtft,ii! 267 . towards the loud Jind well-founded complaints of the 
country. 2 

59, The matter at length became so pressing, that it was 

^rgSmS^on hrought before the Council of State. — The' magnitude of 

t lie necessity thc ovil did iiot escape Hhe penetmtidilv nf the Firet 
of a cadastre. ^ j. ^ 

Consul. “Your system of land-tax/ the 

Council of State, “is the worst in result of 

it is, that there is no such ^hing or civil 

liberty in the country: for what ^il te^^q^ without 
security of property ? There (»i||B|K|i80urity in a 
country where the valuation On tax proceeds 

can be changed at the will of the #very ye^. 

A man who has three thousand rent at-yefnp 

(£120) cannot calculate upon having year tq 

exist ; every thing may be swept awit# ^pP he direct , taat. 
We 'see every day questions aboi^^luRpT: '‘hundred, 
francs gravely pleaded before the, 
mere surveyor can, by a simple 
charge you several thousand francs. suisfci:^;^ 

system there cannot be said to be any property in 
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country. When I purchase a domain, I know neither chap. 
what 1 have got, nor what I should do in regard to it. 

In Lombardy and Piedmont there is a fixed valuation ; 1802 . 

all know what they have to pay; no extraordinary 
contributions are levied but on extraordinary occasions, 
and by the judgment of a solemn tribunal. If the con- 
^tribution is augmented, every one, by applying it to his 
valuation, knows at once what his burden amounts to. In 
such a country, therefore, property may truly be said to 
exist. Why is it that we have never had any public spirit 
in France ? Simply because every proprietor is obliged 
to pay his court to the tax-gatherers and surveyors of his 
district. If he incurs their displeasure he is ruined. It is 
in vain to talk of appealing ; the judgments of the courts 
of review are arbitrary. It is for the same reason that 
there is no nation so servilely submissive to the govern- 
ment as France, because property depends entirely upon 
it. In Lombardy, on the other hand, a proprietor lives 
on his estate without feeling any disquietude as to who 
succeeds to the direction of afifairs. Nothing has ever been 
done in France to give security to property. The man 
who shall' devise an equal la^v on the subject of the 
cadastre will deserve a statue of gold.’’^ What an ^ 
instructive testimony as to the amount of security which 
the Revolution had conferred upon property in France, 
and the degree of practical freedom which had been 
enjoyed, and of public spirit developed, under its multi- 
farious democratic administrations ! 

The formation of a valuation was decreed, proceeding ro. 
on a different principle. This was to adopt as the basis 
of the scale, a valuation, laid, not on parcels of ground, 
but on masses of the ^me kind of cultivation. This 
system, however, although in appearance the most 
equitable, was found by experience to be attended with 
so many difficulties, that its execution did not proceed 
over above a fifth of the territory of the Republic, and it 
was at length abandoned from the universal complaints 
of its injustice. The discussion of the cadastre was again 
brought forward, and made the subject of anxious consi- 
u^tion in 1817, but the inequality of the valuation still 
continued^ and is the subject of loud and well-founded 
^wSihplaints Rt this hour. In truth, such are the obstacles 
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CHAP, thrown in the way of an equal valuation by individual 
interests, and such the difficulties with which the execu- 
1802 . tion of such a task is attended, from the variation in the 
amount of the produce of the soil, and the prices which 
can be got for it at different times and’ seasons, that it is 
not going too far to pronounce it to be impossible to 
establish it universally without great local injustice. 
Inequality, severity, and oppression are the invariable 
and inevitable attendants of direct taxation wherever 
established, and even under the very best system of Ideal 
administration. The only taxes which are, comparatively 
speaking, equal, just, and unfelt, are indirect burdens, 
which, being laid on consumption, are voluntarily 
1 Gaata ii disguised under the pripe of the article, and 

258. ’ accurately proportioned to the aitiount of expenditure of 

each individual.^ 

61* But in the midst of these great designs of Napoleon for 
of Napoleon the reconstruction of society in France, he experienced 
ffuaSeSdin greatest annoyance from the independent, and some- 
theTribu- times cutting language used by the popular orators in 
discussing the projects sent from the Council of State to 
the Tribunate. Though friendly to a free and unreserved 
discussion of every subj^t in the first of these bodies, 
which sat with closed doors, and in which the intellect of 
able men only was addressed, the First Consul was 
< irritated to the last degree by the opposition which his 
measures experienced in the only part of the legislature 
which retained a shadow even of popular constitution, 
and appealed, though in a very subdued tone, to popular 
passion, and openly expressed his resolution to get quit 
of an institution whicli reminded the people of the 
dangerous |K)wors which they had exercised during the 
anarchy of the Revolution. He loved unfettered argu- 
ments in presence only of men competent to judge of the 
subject, but could not endure the public harangues of the 
a Bour. v. 85. tribune, intended to catch the ears, or excite the passions 
Tiiib. 198. q£ ignorant populace.^* On various occasions, during 
the course of 1802, his displeasure was strongly excited by 

* He often eald to the leading orators of the Tribunate,— ■“ Instead of de- 
claiming from the tribune, ^by do you not come to discuss the points under 
doUberation with me in my cabinet? We should liave faniily diacttsslona aa in 
' my Council of State.” — Thibaudeau, 198. 
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the ebullitions of republican spirit or spleen which occa- chap. 
sionally took place in the Tribunate. An expression in 
the tfkity with Russia roused the indignation of the I802. 
veteran democrats of the Revolution. It was provided 
that “the two contracting parties should not permit their 
respective subjects to entertain any correspondence with 
foreign powers.” When the treaty came to be discussed 
at the Tribunate, this expression gave rii^ to an angry 
discussion. Thibaut exclaimed, “ The French are citizens, 
and not subjects.” Chenier observed, “ Our armies have 
combated ten years that we should remain citizens, and 
we have now become subjects. Thus are accomplished 
the wishes of the two coalitions.” Napoleon was highly 
displeased with these symptoms of a refractory spirit. 

“ What,” said he, “ would these declaimers be at ? It was 
absolutely necessary that my government should treat on 
a footing of equality with that of Russia. I would have 
become contemptible in the eyes of all foreign nations if 
I had yielded to these absurd pretensions on the part of 
the Tribunate. These gentlemen annoy me to such a 
degree that I atn strongly tempted to be done at. once 198 , 207. * 
with them.”^ 

Another law was brought Iterward about the same 
time, which excited a still more , vehement opposition on 
the part of the public orators. It related to certain 
changes in the constitution of the judges intrusted with carried in 
the arrest of individuals and the municipal police. These 
powers were, by the existing law, invested in the hands 
of the juges du paix, who were judges of the lowest grade, 
and the only ones still appointed by the people ; the 
proposed change took this branch of jurisdiction from 
these .functionaries, and vested it in a small number of 
judges appointed for that special purpose by the govern- 
ment, who were to take cognisance of the crimes of 
robbery, housebreaking, and some others, without a jury. 

The importance of this change, which so nearly concerned 
the personal liberty of every individual, was at once seen, 
and the public indignation, in an especial manner, roused 
by a clause which subjected every citizen to arrest by the 
simple authority of the minister of police, and took away 
all personal responsibility on the part of the members of 
administration, on account of any acts infringing on the 
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liberty of the subject which they may have committed. 
The storm was so violent, and the complaints on this 
point especially, so well founded, that government was 
obliged to withdraw the most obnoxious article ; but the 
necessity of the case, and the universal knowledge which 
prevailed of the total insecurity to life and property, from 
the height to which outrage and violence still existed in 
the interior, prevailed over the opposition, and the law, 
with that exception, passed after a strenuous resistance, 
Napoleon’s displeasure was so great, that he could not 
conceal it, even in an audience to which the Senate was 
admitted on this subject. Speaking of the Tribunate, he 
said with the utmost energy, “ There are assembled within 
its walls a dozen or fifteen metaphysicians ; they are fit 
only to be thrown into the Seine. They are a kind of 
vermin, who have overrun my dress. But don’t let them 
imagine I will suffer myself to be attacked like Louis 
XVI. ; I will never allow matters to come to that.”^ 

His opinions on this subject were emphatically ex- 
pressed, and the grounds of them powerfully urged in the 
Council of State, when the project for the renewal of the 
constitution was brought forward. <^We must make a 
change,” said he ; th^ %xample of England must not 
mislead us ; the men who compose its Opposition are 
neither emigrants who regret the feudal rSgime, nor 
democrats who seek to revive the Reign of Terror, They 
feel the natural weight of talent, and are chiefly desirous 
to be bought at a sufficient price by the crown. With us 
the case is very different ; our Opposition is composed of 
the remnant of the privileged classes, and of the out- 
rageous Jacobins. They by no means limit their 
ambition to an accession to place or ofiSde ; the one half 
would be satisfied with nothing but a return to the 
ancient regime; the other to the reign of democratic clubs. 
No two things are more opposite than the eflects of free 
discussion among a people long habituated to its excite- 
ment, and in a country where freedom has only com- 
menced. Once admitted into the Tribunate, the most 
honourable men aim only at success, without caring how 
violently they shake the fabric of society. What is 
government? Nothing if deprived of the weight of 
opinion. How is it possible to counterbalance the 
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influence of a Tribunate always open for the most chap. 
inflammatory speeches ? When once the patrician classes xxxv. 
are destroyed, the freedom of the tribune must of necessity i803. 

be suppressed. The circumstances were widely different 
at Rome ; yet, even there, the tribunes of the people did 
infinite mischief. The constituent assembly placed the 
king in a secondary position ; they were right, for he was 
the representative of the feudal regime^ and was supported 
by all the weight of the nobles and the clergy. At pre- 
sent the government is the representative of the people. 

These observations may appear foreign to the subject in 
hand, but in reality they are not so ; they contain the 
principles on which, I am persuaded, government must 
now be conducted, and I willingly throw them out in 
order that they may be more largely disseminated by the 
intelligent circle which I see around me.” 

In conformity with these principles, the First Consul «4. 
brought forward his plan, which was to divide the plan foTmo- 
Tribunate into five sections, corresponding to the divisions 
of the Council of State ; that the proposed laws should 
be secretly transmitted from the section of the Council of 
State to the corresponding section of the Tribunate ; that 
they should be secretly discusied in the Tribunate, and 
between the Tribunate and the Council of State by three 
orators appointed on both sides ; and that no public discus- 
sion should take place except by three orators, mutually in 
like manner chosen, between the Tribunate and the Go- 
vernment pleaders before the legislature. It was strongly 
objected to this change, that it tended to destroy the 
publicity of proceedings in the only quarter where it still 
existed, and eradicated the last reiiinants of a free consti- 
tution. Napoleon replied : ‘‘ I cannot see that. Even if 
it were so, a constitution must be moulded by circum- 
stances, modified according to the results of experience, 
and ♦ultimately constructed in such a way as not to 
impede the necessary action of government. My project 
secures a calm and rational discussion of the laws, and 
upholds the consideration of the Tribunate. What does 
the Tribunate mean? nothing but the tribune, that is, 
the power of rational discussion. The government has 
need of such an addition to its means of information : 
but what is the use of a hundred men to discuss the laws 
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real utility. We must at length organise the constitution 
1802. in such a manner as to allow thfe government to advance. 
No one seems yet sufficiently impressed with the neces- 
sity of giving unity to the executive; until that is 
effected, nothing can be done. An universal disquietude 
prevails ; speculation, exertion of every kind is arrested. 
In a gr^t nation the immense majority of mankind are 
ever incapable of forming a rational opinion on public 
affairs; Every one must contemplate, at some period or 
another, the death of the First Consul ; in that case, 
without a cordial union of the constituted authorities, all 
would be lost.” The Opposition, however, was very 
powerful against these great alterations; and Napoleon, 
whose prudence in carrying through political changes 
was equal to his sagacity in conceiving them, contented 
himself, at the annual renewal of the constitution, with 
Dec. 21,1802. of the Senate, that thenceforward the duties of 

the Tribunate and the Legislative body should be 
exercised only by the citizens who were inscribed on the 
two lists as the first elected to continue the exorcise of 
the national functions. The great change of the constitu- 
tion involved in the mutilation of the Tribunate, was 
reserved for the period when Napoleon was to be elected 
229 , Consul for life ; an event which soon afterwards 

took place.^ 

rt5. Influenced not merely by ambition, but by a profound 
to^make^htm- philosophic view of the existing state of France, 
self Consul Napolcon had firmly resolved to convert the republic into 
efforts to*^” ^ monarchy, and not only seat himself on the throne, but 
J’«nder the dynasty hereditary in his family, or those 
irtew. whom he might designate as his successors. Nothing 
could be more apparent to an impartial spectator of thp 
state of France, and the adjoining nations, than that it 
was utterly impossible that republican institutions c^uld 
exist in a country so situated. Destitute of any of the 
elevated or ennobled classes which alone in a great and 
powerful cSommunity can give stability to such institu- 
tions ; exposed to all the sources of discord and corruption 
arising from a powerful military force, selfish and highly 
civilised mannefrs, and the influence of a vast revenue ; 
placed in the midst of the great military monarchies of 
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Europe, who were necessarily hostile to such institutions, chap. 
from the experience they had had of the evils with 
which they were attended to all the adjoining states, 1802. 
France could not by possibility avoid falling under the 
government of a single individual. Napoleon had no 
alternative but to restore the Bourbons, or«eat himself on 
the throne. During the whole of 1802 , the efforts of 
Government were incessant to extend monarchical ideas 
by means of the press, and the private influence of all 
persons in official situations. Lucifen Buonaparte has been 
already noticed as one of the earliest and most zealous 
propagators of these new opinions a year before ; though 
as they came forth at too early a period, and somewhat 
startled the public, he was rewarded for his services by 
an honourable exile as ambassador at Madrid. But in 
the succeeding season, the change of the public mind had 
become so evident, that it was no longer necessary to 
veil the real designs o^Government ; and the appointment 
of Napoleon to the consulship for life was accordingly 
zealously advocated by all persons in prominent situations. 

Roederer supported it with all the weight of his acute 
metaphysics ; Talleyrand gained for it the suffrages of the 
whole diplomatic body. Arbitrary power advanced with 
rapid steps in the midst of general declamations in favour 
of order and stability. Whoever spoke of liberty or 
equality was forthwith set down as a Jacobin, a Terrorist, 
and looked on with suspicious eyes by all the servants of 
Government. The partisans of revolution, finding them- 
selves reduced to a miserable minority, retired into the 
obscurity of private life, or consoled themselves for the 
ruin of their Tepublican chimeras, by the personal advsp- »Bign.ii.23i, 

S iphich they derived from situations round the Con- 230! 
throne.^ 

It is remarkable that, while all around the First Consul 66 . 
beheld with undisguised satisfaction his approaching ele- SnySow- 
vation to the throne, the individual in existence who, next 
to himself, was to gain most by the change, was devoured 
with anxiety on the subject. All the splendour of the 
throne could not dazzle the good sense of Josephine, or 
prevent her from anticipating in the establishment of the 
Napoleon dynasty, evident risk to her husband, and cer- 
tain downfal to herself. “The real enemies of Buona- 
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parte,” said she to Rcoderer, who was advocating the 
change, “ are those who put into his head ideas of heredi- 
tary succession, dynasty, divorce, and marriage.” She 
employed all the personal influence which she possessed 
with the First Consul and his most intimate counsellors 
to divert him from these ideas, but in vain. “ I do not 
approve the projects of Napoleon,” said she; “I have 
often told him so ; he hears me with attention, but I can 
plainly see that I make no impression. The flatterers 
who surround him soon obliterate all I have said. The 
new honours which he will acquire will augment the 
number of his enemies ; the generals will exclaim that 
they have not foiiglit so long to substitute the family of 
the Buonapartes for that of the Bourbons. I no longer 
regret the want of children ; I should tremble for their 
fate. I shall remain attached to the destiny of Buona- 
parte, how dangerous soever it may be, as long as he 
continues to me the regard which lie^ has hitherto mani- 
fested ; but the moment that he changes I will retire from 
the Tuileries. I know well how much he is urged to 
separate from me.” 1 

The project for appointing Napoleon consul for life 
had failed a few months before, wjien the extension of 
that appointment for ten years took place. Napoleon 
affected at that period to decline such an elevation j the 
two other Consuls, acquainted with his real desires, insis- 
ted that it should be forced upon him ; and it was so 
carried in the Council of State by a majority of ten to 
seven. Lanfrede, who brought up the report of the com- 
mittee of the Senate on the subject, and was not in the 
sqpret, proposed only a temporary extension ; Despi- 
nasse moved that it should be for life. But Tr^chet, 
who was president, and whose intrepidity nothing could 
overcome, held firm for the first proposal, and it was car- 
ried by a majority of sixty to one, Lanjuinais alone 
voting in the minority. Tronchet was neither a republi- 
can nor a courtier ; he preferred a monarchy ; but not- 
withstanding his admiration for Napoleon, he feared his 
ambition. He said of Napoleon, in a company where 
several senators were assembled : — ‘‘He is a young 
man ; he has begun like Caesar, and -will end like him ; I 
hear him say too frequently, that he will mount on horse- 
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back and draw his sword. What a glorious distinction chap. 
for the same individual to have with equal courage xxxv. 
pleaded the cause of Louis XVI. in the Temple, and I802. 
restrained the career of Napoleon on the throne ; and 1 Thib. 245. 
how noble a contrast to the baseness of so many of the 
popular faction,* who had shown as great vehemence in 
the persecution of a falling, as they now displayed ser- 
vility in the adulation of a rising monarch ! * 

The design of making Napoleon • consul for life having cs. 
thus failed in the Senate, probably from misapprehension 
of what he really desired, the , method of attaining the its succeas. 
object was changed. He began, as he usually did in such 
cases, to blame severely those who had been most pro- 
minent in urging forward the plan, and in an especial 
manner animadverted on Roederer, whose efforts to pro- 
cure his elevation had been peculiarly conspicuous. But 
in the midst of his seeming displeasure at the proposal 
which had been made, the most efficacious means were 
taken to secure its adoption. In reply to the address of 
the Senate, which extended his power for ten years 
beyond the term originally assigned, he observed — “ The 
suffrages of the people have invested me with the supreme 
authority ; I should not deem myself sufficiently secured 
in the new proof which you have given me of your 
esteem, if it were not sanctioned by the same authority.” 

Under cover of this regard for popular sovereignty, the 
partisans of Napoleon veiled a design of conferring on 
him hereditary power. 

It was proposed in the Council of State, that the people 69. 
should be consulted on the question whether the consul- 
ship for life should be conferred upon him. Rmdejer to the votes 
said An extension of the consulship for ten years 
gives no stability to Government. The interests of credit 
and of commerce loudly demand a stronger tneasure. 

s 

* So far did the spirit of servility proceed among the courtiers of the TuUeries, Servility of 
that they seriously proposed to Napoleon to restore the ancient titles of honour, the courtiers 
as being more in harmony than republican forms with the power with which he of Napoleon, 
was now invested* But. Napoleon had too much sense to disclose at once the 
whole of his designs. “ The pear,” said he to Bourrienne, “ is not yet ripe. 

AU that will come |n good time ; but it is essentially requisite that I myself, in 
the first instance, assume a title, from which those which I bestow on others 
may naturally flow. The most difficult part is now over; no one can be 
deceived ; every body sees there is but a step which separates the consulship 
from the throne. Some precautions are still requisite ; there are many fools in 
the Tribunate ; but let me alone, 1 will overcome them.** — B ourrib.vnk, v. 17. 
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The Senate lias limited its appointment to ten years, 
because it conceived it did not possess power to confer 
authority for a longer period ; hut we should submit to 
the people the question, whether the First Consul should 
be nominated fcii* life, and invested with the right to 
appoint his successor.” So clearly was *the design seen 
through, that the proposal was carried without a division, 
though some of the popular members abstained from 
voting. In conformity with this resolution of the Coun- 
cil of State, and without any authority from the other 
branches of the Legislature, the question was forthwith 
submitted to the people, — “ Shall Napoleon Buonaparte 
be Consul for life 1 ” Registers were directed to be 
opened in every commune, to receive the votes of the 
citizens. Napoleon declined the addition of the question, 
whether he should, be invested with the right to nonunate 
his successor, deeming the inconsistency too glaring 
between a refusal to accept a prorogation for ten years 
from the Senate, if not confirmed by the people, and the 
demand of a right to nominate a successor to the throne 
of France,! 

The result of this appeal was announced by the Senatus 
Consultum of August 2. It appeared that three mil- 
lion five hundred and fifty-seven thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five citizens had voted, of whom three million 
three hundred and sixty-eight thousand two hundred and 
fifty-nine were for the affirmative. This is one of the 
most remarkable events recorded in the history of the 
Revolution, and singularly descriptive of that longing 
after repose, that invincible desire for tranquillity, which 
uniformly succeeds to revolutionary convulsions, and so 
generally renders them the prelude to despotic power. 
The rapid rise of the public funds demonstrated that this 
feeling was general among the holders of property in 
France, hey advanced wUh every addition made to the 
authority of the successful general ; as low as eight 
before the 18th Brumaire, they rose at once to sixteen 
when he seized the helm, and after the consulship for 
life was proclaimed, reached fifty-two. Contrast this 
with the rise of the public securities, thirty per cent.^ on 
the day on which Necter was restored to the ministry 
on the shoulders of the people, ^ to carry through the 
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convocation of the States-General, and observe the diffe- chap. 
Fence between the anticipation and the experience of a 
revolution. 

In the midst of the general unanimity, M. Lafayette 70. 
had the courage to vote against the appointment of the 
First Consul for life. ‘ He added to his vote these words : dining to 
“ I cannot vote for such a magistracy, until public free- ''‘*^*®'**' 
dom is sufficiently guaranteed ; when that is done, I give 
my voice to Napoleon Buonaparte.’* In a letter, addressed 
to the First Consul, he fully expressed the grounds of 
his jealousy: — ^“When a man,” said he, “penetrated 
with the gratitude which he owes you, and too much 
enamoured of glory, not to admire that which en- 
circles your name, has given only a conditional vote, it is • 
the less suspected that no one will rejoice more than 
hinmlf to see you the first magistrate for life, in a free 
rep™ic. It is impossible that you, General, the first in 
that class of men who occasionally arise at the interval of 
ages, should wish that such a revolution, illustrated by 
so many victories, stained by so many crimes, should 
terminate only in the establishment of arbitrary power. 

Patriotic and' personal motives would lead me to desire 
for you that compliment to your glory which the con- 
sulship for life would afford ; but the principles, the 
engagements, the actions of my life forbid me to wish- 
for any such appointment if not founded on a basis 
worthy of you.” In a private conversation with the 
First Consul, he added : — “A free government, and you 
at its head ; that comprehends all my desires.” 

The veteran republican did not perceive, what ii^deed 71. 
none of the enthusiasts of his age were aware of, that J{,^°vatk»na 
the establishment of the freedom to which he was so on Lafayette • 
warmly attached had been rendered impossible by the 
crimes of the Revolution in which he himself had borne 
so conspicuous a part. He was taught the same truth in 
a still more striking manner thirty years afterwards by 
the result of the Revolution which overturned the Resto- 
ration ; but it is seldom that political fanatics, how sincere 
or respectable soever, are enlightened even by the most 
important lessons of contempora^^eous history. Na^leon 
said on this occasion : — “In theory Lafayette is perhaps 
right ; but what is theory ? a mere dream when applied 
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to the masses of mankind. He thinks he is still in the 
United States, as if the French were Americans. He has 
no conception of what is required for this country. The 
Catholic religion has still its root here ; I have need of 
the Pope. He will do all I desire. ” From that period 
all communication between the General and the First 
Consul ceased. Napoleon tried repeatedly afterwards to 
regain him to his government, but in vain. ^ * 

The answer of the First Consul to the address of the 
Senate on this important occasion is valuable, ns illus- 
trating the great views which he already entertained of his 
mission, to extinguish the discord which had preceded 
him, and restore the reign of order upon earth. “ The 
life of a citizen,” said he, belongs to his country; the 
French people have expressed their wish that mine 
should be solely devoted to it : I obey their wilW In 
bestowing upon me a new, a permanent pledge ortneir 
confidence, the nation has imposed upon me the duty of 
moulding the system of its laws, so as to bring it into 
harmony with durable institutions. By my exertions, 
aided by your co-operation, citizen senators, by the con- 
current voice of all the authorities, by the trust and the 
will of thq whole people, the liberty, the prosperity, 
the equality of France will be established beyond the 
reach of chance. The most distinguished of poopJe will 
be the most fortunate, and their prosperity will secure 
that of all Europe. Content to have been called by the 
will of Him from whom every thing emanates, to bring 
back the reign of justice, order, and equality upon the 
earth, I will hear the voice which summons mo hence 
without regret, and without disquietude on the opinion 
of future generations.” ^ 

Important changes in the constitution followed this 
alteration in the character of the executive authority ; 
they wore preceded by memorable discussions on the 
principles of government in the Council of State. ‘‘ All 
the powers of the state,” said Napoleon, “ are in the air ; 
they have nothing to rest upon. We must establish 

* Napoleon did not attempt ip ^disguise contempt for the venal revolu- 
tionists who now fawned on the sceptre of the Consulate. “ How contemptible 
are these men,” said he ; '* all your virtuous Republicans are at my service, if 
I will condescend to put gilt lace on their coats. ’’-^Boukriknne, v. 10, 11. 
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relations between them and the people, a particular in chap. 
which the constitution was essentially defective. The 
lists of those eligible to particular ofl&ces have by no I802. 
means answered the desired end. If they were for life, 
they would establish the most fearful aristocracy that 
ever existed ; if temporary, they would keep the nation 
in continual excitement for an imaginary advantage. 

What flatters and captivates the people in democratic 
institutions is the real and practical exercise of their 
powers ; but under the existing system, the people who 
perceive only five thousand persons eligible to the higher 
offices of state, cannot flatter themselves that they possess 
such a share in the elections as to have any influence on 
the administration. To ensure the stability of govern- 
ment, the people must have a larger share in the elec- 
tion^and feel themselves really represented. The 
electoral colleges attach the people to the government, 
and vice versa. They are a link, and a most important 
one, between the authorities and the nation. In that 
link it is indispensable to combine the class of proprietors 
with the most distinguished of those who have not that 
advantage ; the former, because property must be* the 
basis of every rational system of representation ; the 
latter, because the career of ambition must not be closed 
to obscure or indigent genius. 

‘‘We are told to look at the English constitution for a 74. 
model : I am of opinion that it is inapplicable to this 
country, situated as it now is ; and my rejisons for that representa- 
opinion are these : — England embraces in the bosom of Jnrppulabie 
its society a body of nobles who hold the greatest part of ^ 
the property of the nation, and are made illustrious by 
ancient descent. In France that body is totally wanting. 

It cannot be created ; if you compose it of the men of the 
Revolution, it could only be brought about by a concen- 
tration in their hands of the whole property of the 
nation, which 'is impossible ; if of the ancient noblesse, a 
counter-revolution would immediately ensue. Besides 
this, the character of the two people is different ; the 
Englishman is rude, tfie Frenchman is vain, polite, 
inconsiderate. Look at the elections ; you will see the 
English swilling for forty days at the expense of the 
nobles; never would the French peasantry disgrace 
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themselves by similar excesses. Their passion is for 
equality. For these reasons I am clearly of opinion that 
the English constitution is inapplicable to France. The 
constitution may be* aptly compared to a vessel ; if you 
abandon it to the winds, with all its sails set, no one can 
tell where it may be drifted. Where are now the men 
of the Revolution 1 the moment they were expelled from 
office they sank into oblivion. This will happen in all 
cases, if precautions are not taken to prevent it ; it was 
with that design that I instituted the Legion of Honour ; 
among all people, in every republic yiat ever existed, 
classes are to be found. At present, nothing has a lasting 
reputation but military achievement ; civil services are 
less striking, more open to differences of opinion. Here- 
ditary succession to the First Consul is absurd ; not in 
itself, for it is the best giiarantee for the stability the 
state, but because it is incompatible with the ^sent 
state of France. . It long existed in the ancient mon- 
archy ; but with institutions which rendered it feasible, 
which exist no longer, and cannot be restored. Here- 
ditary succession is founded on the idea of civil right ; it 
presupposes property ; it is intended to ensure its trans- 
mission from the dead to the living. But how is it 
possible to reconcile hereditary succession in the chief 
magistrate with the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people ? When the crown was hereditary', the chief 
situations in the kingdom were hereditary also ; the 
fiction on which the former was founded was but a branch 
of the general law. At present there is no longer any 
thing of that kind.” ^ 

On the views taken by Napoleon the new constitution 
was framed, which was proclaimed on the 4th August. 
The chief changes were, "that the Tribunate was reduced 
fipm one hundred to fifty members ; a diminution of 
importance, which was regarded at the time, as it really was, 
as merely a prelude to its total extinction, and which so 
completely deprived that remnant of free institutions 
of consideration, as to render it, from thenceforward, no 
obstacle whatever to the despotic tendency of the govern- 
ment, The Legislative Body was reduced to two hundred 
and fifty-eight members, and divided into five divisions, 
each of which was annually renewed ; the electors also 
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retained their functions for life. The Senate was chap. 
invested with the power to dissolve the Legislative Body xxxv. 
and the Tribunate, declare particular departments hors de 1802. 
la constitution^ and modify the fundamental institutions 
of the Republic. The First Consul received the right to 
nominate his successor and to pardon offences. In return 
for so many concessions to the executive, a shadow of 
privilege was conferred on the electors ; the electoral 
colleges were allowed each to present two citizens for the 
functions of the municipality department and nation. 

In all but name, the consulship was already a despotic 
monarchy. So evident did this soon become, that even 
the panegyrists of Napoleon have not scrupled to assert 
that the consular and imperial institutions were “ fraudu- 
lent constitutions, systematically framed by servile 
hands|||o introduce despotic power.'’ Subsequent cxpe- 
rience^ias warranted the* belief that, how arbitrary 
soever, they were the only institutions under which 
France could enjoy any degree of tranquillity, and that, 1 Norv. ii. 
if they were calculated to extinguish freedom, it was ^ 

because the sins of the Revolution had rendered her 242, 24 «. 
people neither worthy of receiving, nor capable of enjoy- 
ing that first of blessings.^ 

A few days after the constitution was published, the 76. 
First Consul presided at the Senate, and received the con- 
gratulations ©f the constituted authorities, the public constitution 
bodies, and the foreign ambassadors, on his appointment 
for life. This was remarkable as the first occasion on 
which he openly displayed the pomp and magnificence of 
regal power. The soldiers formed a double line from the 
Tuileries to the Luxembourg ; the First Consul was 
seated in a magnificent chariot, drawn by eight horses ; 
the two other consuls followed *in carriages drawn by 
six. A splendid cortege of generals, ambassttdors, and 
public functionaries followed, whose gorgeous appear- 
ance captivated the Parisian multitude, more passionately 
devoted than any other in Europe to spectacles of that 
description. Enthusiastic applause from the inconstant 
populace rent the heavens ; they did not manifest greater 
rapture when the Constituent Assembly began the work 
of demolishing the rnonarcliy, than they now did when 
the First Consul restored it .2 
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The aspect of Paris at this period was suflSiciont to have 
captivated a nation gifted with a less volatile imagina- 
tion than the French, the more especially coming as it 
did after the sad and melancholy scenes of the Revolu-- 
tion. The taste for luxury and pleasure had spread 
rapidly in a capital where they had all the charms of 
novelty; while the people, delighted at the return 
of enjoyments, to which they had long been strangers, 
drank deep and thankfully of the intoxicating draught. 
The vast influx of strangers, especially English and 
Russians, filled the streets with brilliant equipages ; 
while the gay and party-coloured liveries dazzled the 
inhabitants, from the contrast they aflbrded to the 
sombre appearance of the Jacobin costume. The whole 
population of Paris flocked to the Place Carrousel, where 
their eyes were daily dazzled by splendid ^^iews, 
attended by a concourse of strangers which recallod the 
prosperous days of Louis XIV. ; while the higher classes 
of citizens were not less captivated by the numerous and 
brilliant levees and drawing-rooms, in which the Court of 
the First Consul already rivalled the most sumptuous 
displays of European royalty.* M. do Markoff, who had 
.succeeded Kalitscheff as ambassador from Russia, Lord 
Whitworth, the English ambassador, and the Marquis 
Luchesini, the representative of Prussia, were in an 
especial manner distinguished by the magnificence of 
their retinues, and the eminent persons whom they pre- 
sented to the First Consul. Among the illustrious 
Englishmen who hastened to Paris to satiate their 
curiosity by the sight of the remains, and the men, of the 
Revolution, was Mr. Fox, whom Xapoleon rebeived in 
the most distinguished manner, and for whom he ever 
after professed the highest regard. But the praises of an 
enemy are always suspicious, and the memory of that 
able man would have been more honoured if the deter- 
mined foe of England had bestowed on him some portion 
of that envenomed hatred i which ho so often expressed 


* The court of Napoleon at this period was happily characterised hythe 
Princess Dolgorucki, who then resided in Paris: “The Tuileries,” said she, 
“ is not, propterly speaking, a court ; and yet it is as little a camp : The coii- 
sulbhip is a new institution. The First Consul has oeither a chapeau brag 
under his arm, nor do y^u hear the clank of a sabre at his side.” — Las Cases, 
iii. 241. 
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towards Pitt or Wellington, and all the British leaders chap. 
who had advanced the real interests and glory of their 
country.* I802. 

Nor was the French metropolis less illustrated hy the 7g. 
spoils which were collected there from the vanquished Pormation of 
states in every part of Europe. Already the Venus de gallery in tha 
Medicis, tom from her sanctuary in the tribune 
Florence, diffused over the marble halls of the Louvre her 
air of matchless grace ; the Fallas of Velletri attested the 
successful researches of the French engineers in the 
Roman states ; while the St. Jerome of Parma, the 
Transfiguration of Rome, and the Last Communion of 
the Vatican, exhibited to wondering crowds the softness 
of Correggio’s colouring, the grandeur of Raphael’s 
design, and the magic of Domenichino’s finishing. 

Dazzled by the brilliant spectacle, the Parisians came 
to regard these matchless productions, not as the patri- 
mony of the human race, but as their own peculiar and 
inalienable property, and thus prepared for themselves 
that bitter mortification which afterwards ensued on ’ v- •''^•' 5 * 
the restoration of these precious remains to their rightful 259. 
owners.^ 

In foreign states the re-establishment of a regular • 79. 

government in France, and its settlement under the firm Sn“vWch 
and al)le guidance of Napoleon, diffused as great content- these 
niciit as among its own inhabitants. In London, Vienna, eigu cour^. 
and Berlin, tlie institution of the consulship for life gave 
unalloyed satisfaction. All enlightened persons in these 
capitals perceived that the restoration of tho feudal rfgime 
and the property of the emigrants had already become im- 
possibles, and that the fury of the Revolution, under which 
they had already suffered so severely, was never so likely 
to be stilled as under the resolute and fortunate soldier who 
had already done so much to restrain its excesses. The 


mitgt be mentioned, that during his inter- GenerouH 
an /1 * the First Consul he never failed to impress upon him the absurdity conduct of 
1 ^ those ideas in regard to the privity of Mr. Pitt to any designs Mr. Fox in 

uist nis life, or any desire for his destruction, which were then so prevalent defending 
Vo Alone and unaided, in the midst of the officers and generals of Mr. IMtt to 

ini ^ undertook the. defence of his illustrious opponent, and .the First 

pjeaaeci his cause with a warmth and generosity which excited the admiration Consul. 
«yen oi the most envenomed ei^ies of the English administration.” — See 
•UUCHKSSE D’ABR ANTES, vi. 136^143. 

4 frequently, in his bad French, “ Premier Consul, oiez cela de votre 
tete. —bee Las Cases, iv. 172. 
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CHAP. Queen of Naples, a Woman endowed with masculine 
spirit and great penetration, expressed the general feeling 
1802. at Vienna, where she then was, in these words : “ If I 
had possessed a vote in France, I would have given it to 
Napoleon ; and written after my signature, I name him 
consul for life, as being the man most fitted to govern the 
country. He is worthy of the throne, since ho knows 
how to fill it.” Public opinion, after this change, ran so 
strongly in favour of the centralisation of influence and 
hereditary succession, that if the First Consul had not 
repressed the general transports, he would have received 
at once the unlimited gift of absolute power. The agents 
of Government pursued with unrelenting severity the 
last remains of democratic fervour. It was generally sug- 
gested that all authority should be concentrated in the same 
hands, from the consulship for life to the appointment of 
mayor to the lowest village in France • and that the 
citizens should as rapidly as possible be estranged from 
any exercise of powers which they were evidently incap- 
able of using to advantage. Innumerable projects were 
set on foot for reducing the number of the communes, the 
prefectures, and the tribunals ; the old parliaments were 
held up as models of the administration of justice, the old 
312*^* sSn’ in ten dan ts of provinces as a perfect system of local 
ii. 260. administration. So powerful was the reaction against 
the ideas and the changes of the Revolution 
^ So strong was the desire generally felt at this time for 
Infamous perpetuating the dynasty in the descendants of Napoleon, 
that the persons around his throne went the length of 
■jo^phSe proposing to Josephine that she should palm oiF a stranger 
or bastard child upon the nation. “ Y ou must have a son, 
if not of him, of some one else. You are going to the 
waters of Plorabieris ; you know what they are celebrated 
for,” said Lucicn to her. And when she expressed her 
indignation at the proposal, — “Well, ’’says he, “if you 
will not or cannot comply, Buonaparte must have a child 
by some other woman, and you must adopt it ; for a 
family is indispensable to him, and it is for your interest 
, that he should have one ; you can be at no loss to under- 
stand why.” “ Lucien,” replie(Lshe, “ you are mad. Ho 
you suppose France would ever^bmit to be governed by 
a bastard f ” Shortly after she recounted this extra- 
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ordinary scene to one of the ooimcillors of state. “ You c&iap. 
may depend upon it,” said she, ‘‘ they have not abandoned 
their idea of hereditary succession, and that it will be W02. 
brought about some day, one way or other. They wish 
that Buonaparte should have a child of some other woman, 
and that I should adopt it ; but I told them I would 
never lend myself to such an infamous proposal. They 
are so blinded as to believe that the nation would permit 
a bastard to succeed. They are already beginning to hint 
at a divorce and a large pension to me. Buonaparte even 
is carried away by their ideas. The other day, when I 
expressed my fears in regard to the Princess Hortense, on 
account of the infamous reports which are in circulation 
about her infant being his son, he answered, ‘ These 
reports are only accredited by the public, from the anxiety 
of the nation that I should have a child.’ He is more 
weak and changeable than is generally imagined. It is 
owing to that circumstance that Lucien has got such 
an extraordinary dominion over him.” Napoleon at 
St. Helena alluded to this proposal, though, with his 
usual disregard of truth, he made it c6me from Josephine 
herself ; an assertion which his secretary most properly 
denies, and which is completely disproved by the event. 

If Josephine had been williner to adopt an illegitimate 

r XT 1 J -x 1 . iBour.v.21. 

son of Napoleon, and pass it on as her own onsprmg, 49. Thib. 
she would have lived and died Empress of France.^ 

Shortly after Napoleon was appointed to the consulship gi 
for life, several changes in the administration took place, 

The most important of these was the suppression of the try of police, 
ministry of police, and the transference of Fouch 4 to a 
comparatively insignificant situation in the Conservative 
Senate. This selfish and cruel, but astute and able states- 
man, notwithstanding his share in the atrocious massacres 
of the Loire and the fusilades of Lyons, had now become 
one of the most important supporters of the consular 
throne. His great value consisted in his perfect know- 
ledge of the revolutionary characters, and the clear 
guidance which he aflforded to the First Consul on all the 
delicate points where it was necessary to consult the 
inclinations, or yield to the prejudices of the immense 
body of men who had risen to importance on* the ruins of 
the ancient proprietors. He formed the same link 
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CHAP, between the Government and the Revolutionary interests 
XXXV. ^hich Talleyrand did between them and the ancient 
1802 . regime. The honours and fortune to which he had 
risen, had in no respect changed the simplicity of his 
former habits ; but with the possession of power he 
had acquired a taste for its sweets, and became little* 
scrupulous as to the means by which it was to be 
exercised. Ambition had become his ruling passion ; 
he loved office and the wealth which it brought with 
it, not for the enjoyments which it might purchase,, 
but for the importance which it conferred. Such was his 
dissimulation, that he never suffered his real views to 
escape either from his lips or his countenance ; and by 
the extraordinary hypocrisy of which ho was master, 
inspired parties the most at variance with a sense of 
his importance, and a desire to propitiate his good- 
will.* The Republicans beheld in the ancient Jacobin 
who had voted for the death of Louis, and presided 
over the executions of Nantes and Lyons, the repre- 
sentative of their party in the state ; the ancient noblesse 
lavished on him their praises, and acknowledged with 
gratitude the favours ho had conferred on many of the* 
most illustrious of their body. Josephine made him 
her confidant in all her complaints against the brothers 
of her husband, and received large sums of money 
from his coffers to reveal the secrets she had elicited 
from the First Consul; while he himself yielded to a 
325, 328. ' fascination which seemed to extend alike over the 
greatest men and most powerful bodies in the state.^ 

82. Napoleon, however, at length perceived, that tho 
of^FouciSr^* immense influence which Fouch 6 enjoyed as head of 
the police, might one day become formidable even to 
tho Government. Ho had tho highest opinion of the 
importance of that branch of the administration ; but 
he began to conceive disquietudes as to its concentra- 
tion in the hands of so able an individual. It was 
impossible to disguise the fact that its members had 
conspired in favour of tho Consulate against the Direc- 
tory, and the powerful machinery which was then put 
in motion to support Napoleon, might with equal 

* Hia niling maxim, in common 'with Talle.mnd, was, that the diief use of 
nvords was to conceal the thoughts. 
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facility be directed to his overthrow. Influenced by chap. 
these considerations, the First Consul lent a willing ear 
to the party at the Tuileries who were adverse to Fouch6, I802. 
at the head of which was Talleyrand, who openly 
opposed and cordially hated his powerful rival. Yet 
such was the ascendency of the minister of police, even 
over the powerful mind of Napoleon, that he long hesi- 
tated before he took the decisive step ; and, after it had 
been resolved on, felt the necessity of veiling it under 
a professed measure to increase the popularity of 
Government. He represented to Fouch6, therefore, that 
the office of minister of police was one which might now 
bo dispensed with, and that the Government would derive 
additional popularity from the suppression of so obnoxious 
a branch of the administration. Fouch6 saw through 
the device ; but, according to his usual policy, yielded to 
a power which he could not brave, and expressed no dis- 
sent to the First Consul, though he was far from sup- 
posing the storm was so soon to break on his head. 

The arrvt for his dismissal was signed when he was on a 
visit to Joseph Buonaparte, at Morfontaine. Fouche was Bept. 12. 
named a senator, and loaded with praises by the Govern- ^ ^ 

ment, which deemed him too powerful to be retained in ;j7. Thiii. 
his former situation ; and, at the same time, fhe ministry 
of police was suppressed, and united to that of justice, Mem. i. 
in the person of llegnier,^ * 

Soon after, an important change took place in the con- 83. 
stitution of the Senate. It had been originally provided Se^Stitu. 
that those elevated functionaries should, after their 
appointment, be incapable of holding any other situation ; Aug. 15 . 
but it was subsequently enacted that the senators might 
hold the offices of consuls, ministers, inspectors of public 
instruction, be employed in all extraordinary missions, 

* The letter of the First Consul to the Senate, announcing the suppression of 
the ministry of poline, was couched in those terras : — “ Appointed minister of 
police in the most difficult times, the Senator Fouch^ has fully answered by his 
talents, his activity, and his attachment to the Government, all that the circum> 
stances demanded of him. Placed now in the bosom of the Senate, he is called 
to equally important duties ; and if ever a recurrence of the same circumstances 
should require a restoration of the office of minister of police, it is on him tliat 
the eyes of Government would first be fixed to discharge its hmetions.” These 
consolatory words opened to Fouchd a ray of hope in the midst of bis disgrace ; 
all his efforts were from that moment directed to bring about his restoration to 
office ; and at length, as will appear in tiie sequel, be attained liis object. — Sett 
Hour. v. 37; and Thfb. 328. 
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and receive the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
Subsequently a munificent provision was made for the 
Sehate, and every member on his nomination received an 
appointment for life. Pensioned by the executive, nomi- 
nated by the First Consul, surrounded by every species 
of seduction, this branch of the Government in reality 
served thereafter no other purpose but to throw a thin 
veil over the omnipotence of the executive. Napoleon 
was careful, however, to keep up its name, and bring for- 
ward all his despotic measures under the sanction of its 
authority, as the Roman emperors retained the venerable 
letters S. P. Q. R. on their ensigns, and the preamble “ ex 
auctoritate Senatus,” to the most arbitrary acts of their 
administration.^ * 

“ An event occurred at this period, which tended in 
a remarkable manner to illustrate the dignity with 
which the exiled family of the Bourbons bore the con- 
tinued rigours of fortune. When Napoleon was pursuing 
his projects for the establishment of a hereditary dynasty 
in his family in France, he caused a communication to 
bo made to the Count de Lille, afterwards Louis XVIII., 
then residing, under the protection of the Prussian king, 
at Konigsberg, offering, in the e^tsnt of his renouncing in 
his favour his riglit to the throne of Franco, to provide 
for him principality, with an ample revenue, in Italy. 
But Louis answered in these dignified terms, worthy of 
the family from which he sprung : — “ I do not confound 
M. Buonaparte with those who have preceded him. I 
esteem his valour, his military talents ; I am gratified by 
many acts of his administration, for the happiness of my 
people must ever be dear to my heart. But he deceives 
himself, if he imagines that he will prevail upon me to 
surrender my rights. So far from it, he would establish 
them himself, if they could admit of doubt, by the step 
which he has taken at this moment. I know not the 

* Another arrft at the same period repnlated thp costume of the persons em- 
ployed in the legal profession. The robes of the judges were ordered to be red, 
and those of the bar black. During the Revolution, all the distinguishing marks 
had been abolished. The black robe which Moli^re had so exquisitely ridiculed, 
had given way to the costume of the sans-culottes. At the same time, the old 
habiliments at the Messe Rouge were re-established ; and the service was cele- 
brated by the Archbishop of Paris. Every thing breathed a return to tlie ancient 
r^ime, Cambac^rds was the great promoter of these changes ; well aware of the 
importance of whatever strikes the eye on the inconsiderate multitude. — T hibau- 
DJEAU, 338. 
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intentions of God to my family or myself, but I know the chap. 
obligations which he has imposed upon me. As a Chris- 
tian, I will discharge the duties which religion prescribes 1802 . 
to my last breath ; son of St. Louis, I will make myself 
be respected even in fetters ; successor of Francis I., I » flour, t. 
wish ever to be able to say with him, ‘ All is lost except 
our honour.’ ” ^ 

It was at the same period that Napoleon commenced 85 . 
the great undertaking which has so deservedly covered S>eTode 
his memory with glory, and survived all the other achieve- 
ments of his genius, — ^the formation of a Civil Code, and 
the concentration of the heterogeneous laws of the mon- 
archy and republic into one consistent whole. In con- 
templating this great work, it is difficult whether to 
admire most the wisdom with which he called to his 
assistance the ablest and most experienced lawyers of the 
old regime^ the readiness with which he apprehended the 
difficult and intricate questions which were brought under 
discussion, or the prudence with which he steered between 
the vehement passions and contending interests that 
arose in legislating for an empire composed of the remains 
of monarchical and republican institutions. It is no 
longer the conqueror of Jena or Austerlitz, striking down 
nations in a single field, whom we recognise ; it is Solon 
legislating fora distracted people ; it is Justinian digesting 
the treasures of ancient jurisprudence, that arises to our 
view ; and the transient glories even of the imperial reign 
fade l)efore the durable monument which his varied 
genius has erected in the permanent code of half of 
Europe. 

It is observed by Lord Bacon, that when “ laws have 
been heaped upon laws, in such a state of confusion as onthodiffi 
to render it necessary to revise them, and collect their subject!^* 
spirit into a new and intelligible system, those who accom- 
plish such an heroic task, have a good right to be named 
among the benefactors of mankind.” Never was the 
justice of this observation more completely demonstrated 
than by the result of the labours of the First Consul in 
the formation of the Code NapoIOon. The complication 
of the old laws of France, the conflicting authority of the 
civil law, the parliaments of the provinces, and the local 
customs, had given rise to a chaos of confusion which had 
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suggested to many statesmen before the Revolution the 
necessity, of some attempt to reduce them to a uniform 
system. By aii astonishing effort of mental vigour, 
Pnthier had contrived to extract out of this heterogeneous 
mass the elements of general jurisprudence, and followed 
out the principles of the Roman law, with a power of 
generalisation and clearness of expression, to which there 
is nothing comparable in the whole annals of legal 
achievement. But his lucid works had not the weight of 
general law ; they could not be referred to as paramount 
on every question ; they contained principles to he fol- 
lowed from their equity, not rules to be obeyed from their 
authority. The difficulty of the task was immensely 
increased by the Revolution ; by tlic total change in tlio 
most important branches of jurisprudence, personal 
liberty, the rights of marriage, the descent of property, 
and the privileges of citizenship, which it occasioned ; 
and the large inroads which revolutionary legislation had 
made on the broken and disjointed statutes of tho 
monarchy. 

To reform a system of law without destroying it is one- 
of the most difficult tasks in political improvement, and 
one requiring, perhaps, more than any other change, a com- 
bination of practical knowledge with the desire of social 
amelioration. To retain statutes as they are, without 
ever modifying them according to the progress of society, 
is to make them fall behind the great innovator, Time^ 
and often become pernicious in their operation. To new- 
model them, in conformity with the wishes of a heated 
generation, is almost certain to incur unforeseen and 
irremediable evils. Nothing is more easy than to point 
out defects in established laws, because their inconveni- 
ence is felt, and the people generally lend a ready ear to 
those who vituperate existing institutions ; nothing is 
more difficult than to propose safe or expedient remedies, 
because hardly any foresight is adequate to estimate the 
ultimate effects which any considerable legal changes 
produce. They are in general calculated to remedy some 
known and experienced evil, and, in so far as they effect , 
that object, they are salutary in their operation ; but 
they too often go beyond that* limit, and in the pursuit 
of speculative good, induce unforeseen inconveniences. 
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much greater than those they remove. The last state of char, 
a nation, which has gone through the ordeal of extensive 
legal innovation, is in general worse than the first. The 1802. 

only way in which it is possible to avoid these dangers, 
is to remedy experienced evils, and extend experienced 
benefits only, without advancing into the tempting but 
dangerous regions of speculative improvement. It is the 
clearest proof that the Code of Napoleon was formed on 
these wise principles, that it has not only survived the 
empire which gave it birth, but continues, under new 
dynasties and different forms of government, to regulate 
the decisions of many nations who were leagued to bring 
about the overthrow of its author. Napoleon has said, 

“ that his fame in the eyes of posterity would rest even 
more on the code which bore his name than all the 
victories which he won ; ” and its permanent establish- 
ment, as the basis of the jurisprudence of half of Europe, 
has already proved the truth of the prophecy. 

Deviating altogether from the rash and presumptuous gg. 
innovations of the Constituent Assembly, which took i^iscussions 
counsel of its own enthusiasm only, Napoleon commenced jectof the 
his legislative reforms, by calling to his councils the most councU 0?** 
distinguished lawyers of the monarchy. Tronchet, 

Roederer, Portalis, Thibaudeau, Cambacer^s, Lebrun, were 
his chief coadjutors in this Herculean task ;* but although 
he required of these eminent legal characters the benefit 
of their extensive experience, he joined in the discussions 
himself, and struck out new and important views, on the 
most abstract questions of civil right, with a facility 
which astonished the councillors, who had been accus- 
tomed to consider only his military exploits. To the 
judgment of none did the First Consul so readily defer 
as of Tronchet ; notwithstanding his advanced age, 
and monarchical prepossessions, he deemed no one so 
worthy as the illustrious defender of Louis XVI. to take 
the lead in framing the code for the empire. “ Tronchet,” 

* Their respective merits were thus stated by Napoleon : “ Tronchet is a man of 
the most enlightened views, and possessing a singularly clear head for his advanced 
years. Portalis would be the most eloquent orator, if he knew when to stop. 

Tliibaudeau is not adapted for that sort of discussion ; he is too cold. He re- 
quires, like Lucien, the animation and fire of the Tribune. Cambaedr^s is the 
Advocate-General ; he pleads sometimes on one. side, sometimes on another. 

The most difficult part of the duty is the reduction of their ideas into the procis- 
verbal ; but we have the best of redaeteurs in Lebrun.’—THiBAunEAU, 415. 
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said he, “ was the soul of the commission, Napoleon its 
mouthpiece. The former was gifted with a mind singu- 
larly profound and just ; but he soared above those around 
him, spoke indifferently, and was seldom able to defend 
his opinions.” The whole council, in consequence, was 
in general adverse to his propositions when they were 
first brought forward ; but Napoleon, with the readiness 
and sagacity which he possessed in so remarkable a 
degree, saw at a glance where the point lay, and with no 
other materials than those which Tronchet had furnished, 
and hardly any previous acquaintance with the subject, 
brought forward such clear and lucid arguments as seldom 
failed to convince the whole assembly.^ 

Ho presided at almost all the meetings of the com- 
mission for the formation of the civil code, and took such 
a vivid interest in the debates, that he frequently re- 
mained at them six or eight hours a-day. Free discussion 
in that assembly gave him the highest *gratifica1^ion ; he 
provoked it, sustained it, and shared in it. He spoke 
without preparation, without embarrassment, without 
pretensions; in the ‘stylo rather of free and animated 
conversation than of premeditated or laboured harangue. 
He never appeared inferior to any members of the council, 
often equal to the ablest of them, in the readiness with 
which he caught the point at issue, and the logical force 
with which he supported his opinions, and not unfre- 
quently superior to any in the originality and vigour of 
his expressions. The varied powers and prodigious 
capacity of Napoleon’s mind nowhere appeared in such 
brilliant colours as on those occasions ; and would hardly 
appear credible, if authentic evidence on the subject did 
not exist in the proces-verhaux of those memorable dis- 
cussions. Bertrand de Molleville, formerly minister of 
marine to Louis XVI., and a man of no ordinary capacity, 
said, in reference to those discussions, “Napoleon was 
certainly an extraordinary man ; we were very far indeed 
from appreciating him on the other side of the water. 
From the moment that I looked into the discussions on 
the civil code, I conceived the most profound admiration 
for his capacity. It is utterly inconceivable where ho 
acquired so much information on these subjects.” ^ The 
limits, however, of a work of general history, render 
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it impossible to enter into a survey of the many important chap. 
subjects brought under review in the formation of the Code 
Napoleon. Two only can be noticed, as those on which 1802. 
the interests of society chiefly depend,— the laws of succes- 
sion, and those regarding the dissolution of marriage. 

How clearly soever Napoleon saw and expressed the 90. 
dangers of the minute subdivision of landed estates, and 
consequent destruction of a territorial noblesse, arising finally Axed 
from the establishment of an equal division of property, 
whether in land or money, among the heirs of a deceased 
person, he found this system too firmly established to 
venture to attack it. It was identified in the eyes of all 
the active and energetic part of the nation with the first 
triumphs of the Revolution ; it had been carried by 
Mirabeau in the Constituent Assembly, with the general 
concurrence of the people, and had since become the 
foundation of so many private interests and individual 
prospects, that it was universally regarded as the great 
charter of the public liberties, and any infringement on 
it as the first step towards a restoration of feudal oppression! 

Groat as was the power, apparently unbounded the 
influence, of Napoleon, it would have been instantly 
shattered by any attempt to break in upon this funda- 
mental institution. Wisely abstaining, therefore, from 
change, where he could not introduce improvement, ho 
contented himself with consolidating the existing laws 
on the subject, and establishing in the Code Napoleon a 
general system of succession, fundamentally at variance 
with that of all the other states of Europe, and of which 
the ultimate consequences are destined to be more impor- 
tant than any of the other changes brought about by the 
Revolution. 

By this statute, which may be termed the revolutionary fii- 
law or succession, the right of primogeniture, and the French revo- 
distinction between landed and movable property, were 
taken away, and inheritance of every sort was divided in cession, 
equal portions among those in an equal degree of con- 
sanguinity to a deceased person.* This indefeasible right 
of children to their parents’ succession was declared to be 

* By the decree April 19, 1803, the law of succession was established in the 
following manner: — 

I.— 1. The law pays no regard either to the nature of property, or the quarter 
from which it comes, in regulating succession. 
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CHAP, a half, if one child was left ; two-thirds, if two : three- 

! fourths, if three or more. All entails or limitations of any 

1802. were abolished. The effects of such a system, co- 

operating with the immense subdivision of landed estates 

2. Every succession which devolves to ascendants or collaterals, is divided into 
two equal parts ; the one for the relations by the father’s side, the other for 
those by the mother’s. 

3. Tlie proximity of relations is determined by the number of generations by 
wliich they are separated from the deceased ; in the line direct, by the number 
of descents; in the collateral, by the number which separates each from the 
common ancestor, up and down again. Thus, two brothers are related in the 
second degree ; the uncle and nephew in the third ; cousins-germain in the 
fourth. 

4. In all cases where representation is admitted, the representatives enter as a 
body into the place, and enjoy the rights of the person represented. This right 
obtains ad injlnitutn in tlie direct line of descendants, but not in that of ascen- 
dants. In the collateral line, it is admitted in favour of the children of a brother 
or sister deceased, whether they are called to the succession concurrently with 
their uncles or aunts, or not. In all cases where representation is admitted, the 
succession is divided per stirpes ; and if the same branch has left several descen- 
dants, the subdivision in the same manner takes place per stirpes, and the mem- 
l>er8 of each subdivision divide wliat devolves to them per capita.- Code Civile 
§ 731-746. 

II. Children or their descendants succeed to their father or mother, grand- 
father, grandmother, or other ascendants, without distinction of sex or primo- 
geniture, and whether of the same or of difiorent marriages. They succeed per 
capita, when they are all related in the first degree ; per stirpes, when they are 
/sailed in whole or in part by representation. If the defunct leaves no issue or 
descendants, his succession divides according to the following rules : — 

HI. — 1. In default of descendants, the brothers and sisters are called to the 
succession, to the exclusion of collaterals or their descendants. They succeed 
either per capita or stirpes, in the same way as descendants. 

2. If the father and mother of a deceased person survive him, his brothers and 
sisters, or their descendants, are only ctilled to half of the succession ; if the one 
or the otlier, only to three-fourths. 

3. The difisioii of this half, or three-foiirth.s, is made on the same principles as 
tliat of descendants, if tJie collaterals are of the same marriage; if of different, 
the succession is divided equally between the paternal and maternal lines. — 
Code Civil, § 760-765. 

IV. In default of collaterals, or their issue, ascendants succeed according to 
the following rules : — 

1. The succession divides into two equal parts ; of which the one half ascends 
to the father’s side, the other to the mother’s. 

2. The ascendant, the nearest in degree, receives the half belonging to his 

line, to the exclusion of the mure remote. ^ 

3. Ascendants in the same degree, ivika per capita, tliere being no representa- 
tion in the ascending line. 

4. If the father and mother of a deceased person, who dies without issue, sur- 
vive him, and he leaves brotliersand sisters, or their descendants, the succession 
is divided into two parts ; one to the ascendants, one to th& collaterals. But if 
the father and mother have predeceased liiin, their share accrescesto that of the 
collaterals. — Code Civil, § 74()-74.9. 

V. — 1. Voluntary gifts, whether by deeds inter vivos, or by testament, cannot 
exceed the half of the deceased’s eflects, if he leaves one child ; the third, if two ; 
the fourth, if three or more. 

2. Under the description of children in this article, are included descendants 
in w'hatever degree ; estimating these, however, per stirpes, not per capita. 

3. Voluntary gifts, either by deeds inter vivos, or testamentary deeds, 
cannot exceed the half of the effects of the deceased if he leaves no descen- 
dants, but ascendants in both the paternal and maternal line, or three-fourths, 
if one of these only. — Code Civil, § 913-916. 

VI. Natural children have aright of succession to their parents alone, if they 
have been legally recognised, but not otlierwise. 

1. If the father or mother have left legitimate issue, the natural child has a 
right to a third of what he would have had riglit to if he had been legitimate. 
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which took place from the sale of the forfeited properties 
during the Revolution, have been incalculable. It was 
estimated by the Duke 4e Gaeta, long minister of finance 
to Napoleon, that, in 1815, there were 13,059,000 indivi- 
duals in France belonging to the families of agricultural 
proprietors, and 710,500 belonging to the families of 
proprietors not engaged in agriculture, all living on, the 
revenue of profit derived from their properties.^ 

As may bo supposed, where so extreme a subdivision 
of property has taken place, the situation of the greater 
part of these little proprietors is indigent in the extreme. 
It appears from the authority of the same author, that 
there were in 1815 no less than 10,400,000 of properties 
taxed in France ; and that of this immense number only 
17,000 paid direct taxes to the amount of 1000 francs, 
or £40 a-year each ; * while no loss than 8,000,000 were 
taxed at a sum below twenty-one francs, or sixteen 
shillings. Direct taxes to the amount of sixteen shillings 
corresi)ond to an income of five times the amount, or 
£4 a-year ; to the amount of <£40 a-ycar, to one at the 
same rate of £.‘200. Thus the incomes of only 17,000 
properties in Franco exceeded £200 a-year, while there 
were nearly 8,000,000 which were worth only £4 per an- 
num.- t The sejyamtc proprietors, as many held more than 
one pro])crty, were estimated at 4,833,000 by the minister 
of linance in 1813. 


2. It extends to a half, if the deceased left no descendants, hut ascendants or 
brothers or sisters. 


3. It extends to three-fourths, when lie leaves neither descendants nor 
ascendants, nor l)rothers nor sisters ; to the whole when ho leaves neither. — - 
Code Civil, § 756-758. 

• Number Produce of Tax. 

* Taxed at of persons 


1000 francs, or 
600 to 1000, or from 
101 to 500, or from 
61 to 100, or from 
31 to 50, or from 
21 to 30, or from 
Below 21 fres. or below 


taxed. 

.£40 17,745 

20 to £40, 40,773 

4 to 20, 459,037 

2 to 4, 594,648 

258. to 2, 699,637 

168, to 25s. 704,871 

16s. lOd. 7,897,110 


Francs. 

31,649,408 or £1,300,000 
27,663,016 or 1,140,000 
90,411,706 or 3,600,000 
41,181,488 or 1,660,000 
27,229,518 or 1,200,000 
17,632,083 or 750,000 
47,178,649 or 1,900,000 


8 10,414,721 282,9:i5,928 £11,440,000 
When it is recollected that the contribution in Fi’ance is fully 20 per 
'Cent* upon all estates without exception, this table gives the clearest proof of the 
cljanges in property brought about by the Revolution. It results from it, that in 
1816 there were only 17,000 proprietors in the whole country who were worth 
£200 a-year and upwards ; a fact incredible, if not stated on such indisputablo 
.authority, and speaking volumes as to the disastrous effects of that convulsion. 

t From the report to the minister of the hnances, published in 1817, by the 
commissioners on the cadastre, it appears tiiat at that period there were 
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<3Hap. ap{>ai*^%to 

taut law IB the moral world, that when men yield to the 
i 8 oa seductions of passion, and engage in the career of iniquity^ 
Sinpuar almost irresistible impulse to covet 

attachment the vety changes which are to lead to their own destruc- 
F^chtoS invincible tenacity to the institutions 

which are calculated to defeat the very objects on account 
of which all these crimes have been committed. The 
confiscation of property in France was the great and 
crying sin of the Revolution, because it extended the 
consequences of present violence to future ages, and in 
jured the latest generations on account of the politicji ; 
differences of the present time ; and it is precisely that 
circumstance which has rendered hopeless all the efforts 
for freedom made by the French people. By interesting 
so great a number of persons in the work of spoliation, 
and extending so far the jealousy at the nobles, by whom 
the confiscated properties might be resunu'd, it has led to 
the permanent settlement of the law of succession, on the 
footing of equal division and perfect equality. Opinion 
there as elsewhere, founded on interest, has followed in 
the same direction.* 

94. No doctrine is so generally prevalent in France, as that 
IStaUoaii cliange is the leading benefit conferred upon the 

real freedom, country by the Revolution ; and yet nothing can bo so 
evident to an impartial spectator, as that it is its greatest 
curse. It is precisely the circumstance which has ever 
since rendered nugatory all attempts to establish public 
freedom there, because it has totally destroyed the features 
and the elements of European civilisation, and left only 


10,08.?,fl0fl separate properties assessed to tlie land-tax in France. This number 
lias since tliat time been constantl>' increasing, as might be expected under the 
revolutionary order of succession. The numbers were, — 

. . 10,(tS.1,750 

1826, . . 10, *296, 693 

1«;J3, . . . 10,814,799 

Allowing flint there are several separate properties often accumulated in 
the same individuals, tins implies, in the estimation of the French writers, at 
least 5,500,000 separate proprietors. The total clear produce of the agriculture 
of F’rance is estimated by DuptN at 4, .500, 000 ,000 francs, or ,<^180,000,000 
sterling. Supposing that the half of tliat sum, or <*90,000,000 sterling, is 
the annu.ll clear proHt of cultivation, !it:cr defraying its charges, it follows 
that the averatre income of the five millions and a half of French proprietors, 
includinp all the preat estates^ is about ,-C16, 10s. a-year ! No less than 2,000,000 
proprietors are rated at trr below £2 a-year ! N othing more is requisite to explain 
the exiiericnced impossih.hty of constructing a durable free government in that 
country. It exhibits As.atic, not Moropcan civilisation. — See 8.4 RRAN’s 
Coutre R(‘ooltiti<)n de 18.30, ii. 273, 274:.~Deux Ans Re<jm de Louis PhilippCt 
271 ; and Uujmn, Force Commerciale de Ft'ance, i. 7. 
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Indian ryots engaged in a hopeless contest vrith a metro- chaE 
polls wielding the influence of a central government, and 
the terrors of military power. The universality of the im 
illusion under which the French labour on this subject, is 
owing to the wide extent of the instinct which leads the 
revolutionary party to shun every thing that seems to 
favour even an approach to the restoration of the dis- 
possessed proprietors. In their terror of this remote 
and chimerical evil they have adopted measures which, 
by preventing the growth of any hereditary class between 
the throne and the peasant, have rendered the establish- 
ment of constitutional freedom utterly impracticable, 
and doomed the first of European monarchies to the 
slavery of Oriental despotism. By such mysterious 
means docs human iniquity, even in this world, work 
out its merited punishment ; and so indissoluble is the 
chain which unites guilty excess with ultimate retribu- 
tion. 

The principle of admitting divorce in many cases was 95. 
too firmly established in the customs and habits of France 
to admit of its being shaken. Important deliberations, 
however, took place on the subject of the cases in whiph it 
should be admissible. The First Consul, who entertained 
very singular ideas on the subject of marriage and the 
proper destiny of women,* warmly supported the looser 
side; and it was at length agreed, 1. That -the husband 
might in every case sue out a divorce on the account of 
the adultery of his wife. 2. That she might divorce her 
husband for adultery in those cases only where he 
brought his concubine into their common habitation. 


* Wlien the article in the Code, “ The husband owes protection to his wife, 
she obedience to him,” was read out, Napoleon observed, “ The angel sjiid so 
to Adam and Eve, — the word obedience is in an especial manner of value in 
Paris, where women consider themselves at liberty to do whatever they please ; 
I do not ^y it will produce a benetlcial effect on all, but on some it may. 
Women in general are occupied only with amusement and the toilet. .If I 
could be secure of never growing old, I would never wish a wife. Should we 
not odd, that a woman .should not be permitted to see anyone who is displeasing 
to her husband ? Women have constantly the words in their mouths, — ‘ What, 
would you pretend to hinder me from seeing any one whom I choose ? ’ 
Thibaudeau, 43G. 

In these expressions it is easy to discern that Napoleon’s thoughts were run- 
ning on Josephine, whose extravagance in dress and passion for amusement 
knew no bounds. But, independent of this, he had little romance or gallantry 
in his disposition, and repeatedly expressed liis opinion, that the Oriental system 
of sliutting up women was preferable to tho European, which permitted them 
to mingle in society. 

VOL. VlII. 


L 
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3. Divorce was permitted for severe and grave injuries 
inflicted by the one spouse on the other ; and for the con- 
demnation of either to an infamous punishment. 4. The 
mutual consent of the spouses steadily adhered to, and 
expressed in a way prescribed by law, was also admitted 
aa a suflicient cause of divorce.^ The only limitations in the 
last case were, that it could not take place until two nor 
after twenty years of married life had elapsed, or after the 
wife had attained the age of forty-five ; that the parents 
or other ascendants of the spouses should concur, and 
that the husband should be above twenty-five, and the 
wife above twenty-one years of age.^ It may easily be 
conceived what a wide door such a facility in dissolving 
marriage opened for the introduction of dissolute manners 
and irregular connexions ; and in its ultimate effects 
upon society this change is destined to be not less impor- 
tant, or subversive of public freedom, than the destruction 
of the landed aristocracy by the revolutionary law of 
succession.* In such a state of society, the facility of 
divorce and dissolution of manners act and react upon 
each other. Napoleon admitted this himself. “The 
foundlings,” says ho, “ have multiplied tenfold since the 
Revolution.” ^ But it is not in so corrupted a source that 
we are to look for the fountains either of public freedom 
or durable prosperity. 

The effects of these great measures, carried into execution 
by Napoleon, are thus justly and emphatically summed 
up in his own words : — “ In the course of the four years 
of the consulship, the First Consul had succeeded in unit- 
ing all the parties who divided France ; the list of emi- 
grants was infinitely reduced ; all who chose to return 
had received their pardon ; all their unalionatcd property 
had been restored, excepting the woods, of which, never- 
theless, they were permitted to enjoy the liferent ; none 
remained exiled but a fe\y^ persons attached to the 
Bourbon princes, or such as were so deeply implicated 
in resistance to the Revolution as to be unwilling to avail 
themselves of the amnesty. Thousands of emigrants had 
returned under no other condition but that of taking the 

* From the returns lately made, it appears that, in the ycaV 1824, out of 
28,812 births, only 18,591 were legitimate; 2378 being of children bom in 
concubinage, and 7843 children brought to the foundling hospitals. — Dupin, 
Force Com. de France, 99, 100. 
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oath of fidelity to the constitution. The First Consul had chap. 
thus the most delightful consolation which a man can xxxv. 
have, that of having reorganised above thirty thousand isoa" 
families, and restored to their country the descendants of the 
men who had made France illustrious during so many ages. 

T'he altars were raised from the dust ; the exiled or tran- 
sported priests were restored to their dioceses and parishes, 
iiiid paid by the Republic. The concordat had rallied 
the clergy round the consular throne ; the spirit of tho 
western provinces was essentially changed ; immense 
public works gave bread to all the j)ersons thrown out of 
employment during the preceding convulsions ; canals 
were every where formed to improve the internal navi- 
gation ; a new city had arisen in the centre of La 
Vendee ; eight great roads traversed that secluded pro- 
vince, and large sums had been distributed to tho i Nap. in 
Vendeans, to restore their houses aid churches, destroyed 
by orders of the Committee of Public Balvation.” ^ • 

The difficulty with which the restoration of order in a 97. 
•country recently emerging from the fury of a revolution JcuUy of the 
was attended, cannot be better stated than by the some tusk he had 
masterly hand. “Wo are told that all the First Consul 
had to look to was to do justice : but to whom 1 To the 
proprietors whom the Revolution had violently despoiled 
of "their properties, for this only, that they had been 
faithful to their legitimate sovereign and tho principle of 
honour which they had inherited from their ancestors? 

Or to the new proprietors, who had adventured their 
money on the faith of laws flowing from an illegitimate 
authority? Justice! but to whom? To the soldiers 
mutilated in the fields of Germany, La Vendee, and 
Quiberon, who were arrayed under the white standard 
nr the English leopards, in the firm belief that they were 
serving the cause of their king against a usurping 
tyranny ; or to the million of citizens, who, forming 
round the frontiers a wall of brass, had so often saved 
their country from the inveterate hostility of its enemies, 
and boro to so transcendant a height the glory of the 
French eagle ? Justice ! but to whom ? To that 
clergy, the model and the example of every Christian 
virtue, stripped of its birthright, the reward of fifteen 
hundred years of beneficence or to the recent acquirers, 225, 
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who had converted the convents into workshops, the 
churches into warehouses, and turned to profane uses all 
that had been deemed most holy for ages ?” 

Amidst these great undertakings, the internal prosperity 
of France was daily increasing* The budget for the year 
1803 presented a considerable increase of revenue over that 
of 1802.* Various public works, calculated to encourage 
industry, were every where set on foot during that year ; 
chambers of commerce established in all the principal cities 
of the Republic ; a grand exhibition of all the different 
branches of industry was formed at the Louvre, which has 
ever since continued with signal success; tlie H6tel des 
Invalides received a new and more extended organisation, 
adapted to the immense demands ivpon its beneficence, 
which the wounds and casualties of the war had occasioned ; ^ 
a portion of the veterans were settled in national domainsas 
a reward for their se#ices during the war ; 2 a new estab- 
lishment was formed at Fontainbleau for the education 
of youths of the higher class for the military profession ; ^ 
and the great school of 8t. Cyr, near Paris, opened gratui- 
tously to the children of those who had died in the 
service of their country ; ^ an awidemy was set on foot 
at Compeigne for five hundred youths, where they were 
instructed in all the branches of manufactures and the 


* April 1803. mechanical arts ; ^ the Institute received a new organisa- 
tion, in which the class, of moral and political science was 
totally suppressed^ — a change highly symptomatic of the 
resolution of the First Consul to put an end to those 
visionary speculations from which so many calamities 
Jan. 1803. had ensued to France ; « while the General Councils of 
the pepartments were authorised, in cases where it seemed 
expedient, to increase the slender incomes of the bishops 
and archbishops, a power which received ^ liberal inter- 
pretation under the empire, and rapidly induced the cordial 


an increase of 17,000,000 franca. 

or *700,000 over the preceding year : — ^ 

nirect taxes, ... 305,10.5,000 francs, or £12,300,000 

Registers, 200,106,000 — or 8,100,000 

Customs, 36,924,000 — or 1,400.000 

Post-office, 11,205.000 — or 450,000 

Lottery, 15,:i26,000 — or 620,000 

Salt tax, 2,300,000 — or 92,000 


570,966,000 

-See Bionon, iii. 246 ; and Gakta, i. 303. 


£22,942,000 
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support of the clergy throughout all France to the con- chap. 
sular government.^ 

Nor was it only in measures of legislation that the isoa 
indefatigable activity and beneficent intentions of the 
First Copsul were manifested. Then were projected or ’ 99 . 
comi^cnced those great public improvements which 
deservedirrendered the name of Napoleon so dear to the 
Frencl^Wd still excite the admiration even of the pass- ^ ’ 

ing traveller in every part of the kingdom. That exten- ^ 

sive inland navigation was set on foot, which, under the 
riame of tin; canal of St. Quentin, was destined to unite 
the Scheldt and the Oise ; other canals were begun, 
intended to unite the waters of the Saone to the Yonne, 
the Saone to the Rhine, the Meuse to the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, the Ranee to the Villaine, and thereby furnish 
an internal communication between the Channel and the 
ocean ; the canals of Arles and ^Aigucs Mortes were 
opened, and an inexhaustible supply of fresh water was 
procured for the capital by the canal of Oureq. This 
great step led to further improvements. Paris had long 
suffered under the want of that necessary element, and 
the means of cleaning or irrigating the streets were 
miserably deficient ; but, under the auspices of Napoleon, 
this great want was soon supplied. Numerous fountains 
arose in every part of the city, alike refreshing to the eye, 
and salutary to the health of the inhabitants ; the beauti- 
ful cascade of the Chateau d’Eau cooled the atmosphere 
on the Boulevards du Temple, while the water-works and 
\oftyjets d'eaum the gardens of the Tuileries, attracted 
^Idditional crowds to the shady alleys and marbled 
parterres of that splendid spot. Immense works, i^der- 
taken to improve and enlarge the harbours of Boulogne, 

Havre, Cherbourg, Rochelle, Marseilles, Antwerp, and 
Ostend, sufficiently demonstrated that Napoleon had not 
abandoned the hope of wresting the sceptre of the seas 
from Great Britain ; while the order to erect in the 
Centre of the Place Vendome, a pillar, in imitation of 
the column of Trajan, to be surmounted by the statue of 
Charlemagne, already revealed the secret desi.gn of his g ^ 
successor to reconstruct the Empire of the West.^ 252, 2oi 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

PEACE OF AMIENS—FROM THE CONCLUSION OF H0STILITTE9 
TO THE RENEWAL OF THE WAR— OCTOBER 1801--MAY 1803. 

CHAP. Unbounded was the joy, unlimited the hopes, con- 
XXXVI . ceived in Europe upon the conclusion of the peace of 
1801. Amiens. Ten years of ceaseless effusion of blood had 

1. tamed the fiercest spirits, and hushed the strongest 

in^Eu^r^^a/ passions ; the finances of all the parties in the strife had 
tioVofThe^ become grievously embarrassed ; and the people of every 
ww. ^ country, yielding to the joyful illusion, fondly imagined 
that the period of discord had terminated, and a long 
season of peace and prosperity was to obliterate the 
traces of human suffering. They did not reflect on the 
unstable basis on which this temporary respite was 
rested ; they did not consider that it was not from the 
causes of hostility having ceased, but from the means of 
carrying it on having been exhausted, that a truce had been 
obtained ; that the elements of a yet greater conflagra- 
tion lay smouldering in the ashes of that which was 
past ; that discordant passions had been silenced, not 
extinguished ; irreconcilable interests severed, not ad- 
justed. Little anticipating the dreadful calamities which 
yet awaited them, the population of Paris forgot, in the 
glitter of reviews, and the splendour of military pageantry, 
all the calamities of the Revolution ;,the inhabitants of 
Vienna enjoyed with unwonted zest the respite from 
anxiety and exertion which the suspension of hostilities 
afforded them ; and the youth of Britain hastened in 
crowds to the French metropolis, to gratify their curiosity 
by the sight of the scenes which had so long been the 
theatre of such tragic events, and of the heroes who had 
gained immortality by such glorious achievements. 
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But not one instant’s respite did the First Consul allow chap. 
to his own active and indefatigable mind. Deeming, like 
Caesar, nothing done while aught remained to do, he had no I801. 
^ooij^er arrived at the highest point of military glory than Napoleon 
turned his attention to the restoration of naval power, meditates an 
%nd eagerly availed himself of the opportunity which the Sfnoiningo. 
suspwioniof maritime hostilities afibrded, to revive that 
decayed. J but indispensable part of public strength, st. Domingo 
Wisely deeming the recovery of the French colonies the Pr^ch nlvy. 
only means that could be relied on for the permanent 
support of his marine forces, he projected, on a scale of 
unparalleled* magnitude, an expedition for the recovery 
of St. Domingo, the once great and splendid possession of 
France in the Gulf of Mexico, long nursed by the care 
and attention of the monarchy, at once lost by the reck- 
less innovations of the Constituent Assembly. It would 
seem as if the laws of Providence, in nations not less 
than individuals, have provided for the certain ultimate 
punishment of inordinate passions, in tho consequences 
flowing from their own indulgence. Long before the war 
commenced, or the fleets of France had felt the weight of 
British strength ; before one shot had been fired on the 
ocean, or one harbour blockaded by a hostile squadron, 
the basis on which the French maritime power rested 
had been destroyed. Not tho conquest of tho Nile, or 
the conflagration of Toulon ; not tho catastrophe of 
Camperdown, or tho thunderbolt of Trafalgar, ruined the 
navy of France. Severe as these blows were, they were 
not irremediable ; while her colonies remained, the means 
of repairing them existed. It was the rashness of ignorant , 
legislation which inflicted the fatal wound, the fumes of 
revolutionary enthusiasm which produced consequences 
that could never be repaired. 

St. Domingo, the largest, with the exception of Cuba, . 
and beyond all question, before the Revolution, tho most o/st Do-° 
flourishing of tho West India islands, is about a hundred 
marine leagues, or three hundred English miles in length, 
and its mean breadth is about thirty leagues, or ninety 
miles. It contains three thousand square leagues, of 
which two-thirds were, in 1789 , in the hands of the 
Spaniards, and one-third in those of tho French. Al- 
though the French portion was the smallest, yet it was 
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CHAP, incomparably the most productive, both from the nature 
xxxvi. Qf the soil, and the cultivation bestowed on the surface. 

1801. The Spanish consisted for the most part of sterile moun- 
tains, clothed with forests, or rising into naked cliffs, in 
the centre of the island ; whereas the French lay in the 
plains and valleys at their feet, and had the advantage 
both of the numerous streams, which, in that humid 
climate, descended from their wooded sides, and the fre- 
quent bays and gulfs which the ocean had formed in its 
deeply indented shore. The French possession of their 
portion of the island commenced in 1664, and, notwith- 
standing the frequent interruption of their colonial trade 
during the wars with England, its prosperity had 
increased in a most extraordinary degree, and in a ratio 
far beyond that of any other of the West India islands. 
As usual in all the colonics of that part of the world, the 
inhabitants consisted of whites, mulattocs, and negro 
slaves ; the first were about forty thousand, the next 
sixty thousand ; while the slave population exceeded fivo 
hundred thousand. Such a disproportion was in itself a 
most perilous element in social j)r()sperity ; but it was 
much increased by the habits and j)rejudices of the 
European race, who were exposed to so many dangers. A 
largo portion of the proj>erty of the island was in the 
hands of an inconsiderable number of great and old 
families, whose fortunes were immense, prejudices 
strong, and luxury extreme ; while a far more numerous 
but less opulent body, under the name of Petits BlancSj 
were gradually rising into importance, and, like the 
Tiers Etat in the mother country, felt far more jealous of 
the established aristocracy than apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of political innovation. Not a few also of the 
great proprietors were overwhelmed with debt, the 
natural consequence of long-continued extravagance ; and 
experience soon proved, that not less in the new than the 
world, it was in that class that the most ardent and 
464. dangerous partisans of revolutionary change were to be 

found. ^ 

4 The produce of the island, and the commerce which it 

maintained with the mother country before the com- 
mencement of the troubles, were immense. TlioFicnch 
part alone raised a greater quantity of colonial produce 
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than the whole British West India islands taken together, chap. 
Its exports in 1788 amounted to the enormous value of one xxxvi . 
hundred and eighty-nine million francs, or £7,487,375, iBOi. 
and the gross produce, including the Spanish portion, 
reached four hundred and sixty million francs, or 
£18,400,000 ; while its imports, in manufactures of the 
parent state, were no less than two hundred and fifty 
million francs, or £10,000,000 sterling. More than half 
of this immense produce was re-exported from France to 
other states, and the commerce thence arising was the 
chief support of its maritime power. Sixteen hundred 
vessels, and twenty-seven thousand sailors, were em- 
ployed in conducting all the branches of this vast colonial 
traffic. With so magnificent a possession, France had no 
occasion to envy the dependencies of all other states put 
together.* It was this splendid and unequalled colonial ^ Bum. viiL 
possession which the French nation threw* away and jom.xiv. 445 . 
destroyed at the commencement of the Revolution, with 

i. 1 . 1 • Malte ]irun. 

a recklessness and improvidence of which the previous c. m, v. m. 
history of the world had afforded no exam pi e.^ 

Hardly had the cry of liberty and equality been raised 
in France, when it was responded warmly and vehemently 
from the shores of St. Domingo. Independent of the that island, 
natural passion for liberty which must ever exist among Lresoftiie 
those who are subjected to the restraints of servitude, the con. 

1 1 ^ 1 • 1 . 11-1 stitucnt As- 

slave population of this colony was very soon assailed by sembi)'. 
revolutionary agents and emissaries, and the workshops 
and fields of the planters overrun by heated missionaries, 
who poured into an ignorant and ardent multitude the 
new-born ideas of European freedom. The planters were 
far from appreciating the danger with which they were 
menaced. On the contrary, a large proportion of the 
smaller class took part, as usual in revolutionary convul- 
sions, with the popular party, and aided in the propaga- 
tion of principles destined^ soon to issue for themselves in 
conflagration and massacre. Ail united in regarding 

* The produce of the whole nritish West India islands exported was, anterior 
to the emancipation of the nej,Toes, .i.‘8,44S,839 ; tlie British inanufuctnrcs Ihey 
consumed was £.'l,988,28fi ; the shippiin^ employed in their trade 249,079 
tons; the seamen, 13, (>91 in the on. ward, in the honie^.ajd voyages. 

Tile total gross agricultural produce of the islands was about .£22,000,000. — 

See Pari, licturn, ith June, 18 13 ; and Port r’s Pari. Tables, i. 04. Since 
the disastrous measure of emancipation, the exports of the sugar islands l.avo 
fallen off above a tliird ; the tonnage they require is «ow only 100,000. 
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the crisis in the mother country as a favourable oppor- 
tunity for asserting their independence, and emancipating- 
themselves from those restraints which the jealousy of 
her policy had imposed on their commerce. By a decree 
on March 8, 1790, the Constituent Assembly had 
empowered each colony belonging to the Republic to 
make known its wishes on the subject of a constitu- 
tion, these wishes to be expressed by colonial assemblies, 
freely elected and recognised by their citizens. This 
privilege excited the most ruinous divisions among the* 
inhabitants of European descent, already sufficiently 
menaced by the ideas fermenting in the negro population.. 
The whites claimed the exclusive right of voting for the 
election of the members of this important assembly; 
while the mulattoes strenuously asserted their title to an 
equal share in the representation ; and the blacks, 
intoxicated with the novel doctrines so keenly discussed 
by all classes of society, secretly formed the project of 
ridding themselves of both. This decree of the National 
Assembly was brought out to the island by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oge, a mulatto officer in the service of France,, 
who openly proclaimed the opinion of the parent legisla- 
ture, that the half-caste and free negroes were entitled to 
their full share in the election of the representatives. 
The jealousy of the planters was immediately excited. 
They refused to acknowledge the decree of the Assembly, 
constituted themselves into a separfite legislature,^ and, 
having seized Oge in tlie Spanish territory, put him to 
death by the torture of the wheel, under circumstances of 
atrocious cruelty. 

This unpardonable proceeding, as is usually the ease 
with such acts of barbarity, aggravated instead of stifling 
the prevailing ^discontents ; and the excitement in the 
colony soon became so vehement, that the Constituent 
Assembly felt tlie necessity of taking some steps to allajr 
it. The moderate and violent parties in that body 
took diflrerent sides, and all Europe looked with anxiety 
upon a debate so novel in its kind, and fraught with 
8iich momentous consequences to a largo portion of the 
human race. Bamave, Malouet, Alexander Lameth, 
Bertrand de Mollevillc, and Clermont Tonnerre, strongly 
argued, that men long accustomed to servitude could not 
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receive the perilotis gift of liberty with safety either to chap. 
themselves or to others, except by slow degrees, and that ^^xvi, 
the effect of suddenly admitting that bright light upon a isoi. 
benighted population, would be to throw them into 
inevitable and fatal convulsions. But Mirabeau, the 
master-spirit of the Assembly, and the only one of its 
leaders who combined popular principles with a just 
appreciation of the danger of pushing them to excess, 
was no more, and the declamations of Brissot and the ^ * 
(Girondists prevailed over these statesman-liko ideas. By 
a decree passed on 15th May 1791, the privileges of equality Bertrand de 
were conferred indiscriminately on all persons of colour 
born of a free father and mother.^ 

Far from appreciating the hourly increasing dangers of jngurrec 
their situation, and endeavouring to form with the new tion breaks ’ 
citizens an organised body to check the further progress 
of levelling principles, the planters openly endeavoured to 
resist this rash decree. Civil war was preparing in this 
once peaceful and beautiful colony ; arms were collecting ; 
the soldiers, caressed and seduced by both parties, were 
wavering between their old feelings of regal allegiance 
and the modern influence of intoxicating principles, when , 
a new and terrible enemy arose, who speedily extin- 
guished in blood the discord of his oppressors. On the 
night of the 22d August the negro revolt, long and August 22 , 
secretly organised, at once broke forth, and wrapt the 
whole northern part of the colony in flames. Jean 
Francois, a slave of vast penetration, firm character, and 
violent passions, not unmingled with generosity, was the 
leader of the conspiracy; his lieutenants were Biasson 
and Toussaint. The former, of gigantic stature, Hercu- 
lean strength, and indomitable ferocity, was well fitted to 
assert that superiority which such qualities seldom fail to 
command in savage times ; the latter, gifted with rare 
intelligence, profound dissimulation, boundless ambition, 
and heroic firmness, was fitted to become at once the 
Numa and the Romulus of the sable republic in the sign. iL 395 , 
southern hemisphere.^ 

This vast conspiracy, productive in the end of calamities 8. 
unparalleled even in the long catalogue of European 
atrocity, had for its objects the total extirpation of the 
whites, and the establishment of an independent black 
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government over the whole island. So inviolable was 
the secrecy, so general the dissimulation of the slaves, 
that this awful catastrophe was noways apprehended by 
the European proprietors ; and a conspiracy which 
embraced nearly the whole negro population of the 
island, was revealed only by the obscure hints of a few 
faithful domestics, who, without betraying their comrades, 
warned their masters of the a])proach of an unknown and 
terrible danger. The explosion was sudden and dreadful, 
beyond any thing ever before seen among mankind; In 
a moment the beautiful plains in the north of the island 
were covered with fires ; the labour of a century was 
devoured in a night ; while the negroes, like unchained 
tigers, precipitated themselves on their masters, seized 
their arms, massacred them without pity, or threw them 
into the flames. From all quarters the terrified planters 
fled to Cape Town, already menaced by ten thousand 
discontented slaves in Its own bosom ; while fifteen 
thousand insurgents surrounded the city, threatening 
instant destruction to the trembling fugitives within its 
walls. The cruelties exercised on the unhappy captives 
on both si(lcf5, in this disastrous contest, exceeded any 
thing recorded in history. The negroes marched with 
spiked infants on their spears instead of colours ; they 
sawed asunder the male prisoners, and violated the 
females on the dead bodies of their husbands. Nor were 
the whites slow in taking vengeance for these atrocities. 
In several sallies from Cape Town, the discipline and 
courage of thfe Europeans prevailed. Numerous prisoners 
were made, who were instantly put io death, and the 
indiscriminate rage of the victors extended to the old 
men, women, and children of the insurgent race, who 
had taken no part in the revolt.^ 

While these disasters were overwhelming the northern 
part of the island, the southern was a prey to the fierce 
and increasing discord of the planters and people of 
colour. At length the opposite parties came into open 
collision. The inulattoes, aided by a body of negroes, 
blockaded Port-au-Prince ; while the whites of that town 
and its vicinity, supported by the national guard and 
troops of the line, as.seniblc<l their forces to raise the siege. 
The black army was commanded by a chief named 
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Hyacintlie, who displayed in the action an uncommon chaP., 
degree of skill and intrepidity. The shock was terrible ; xxxvi ; 
but at length the planters were overthrown, and their isoi. 
broken remains forced back to the town. In other 
quarters similar actions took place, with various success, 
but the same general result ; the whites were finally forced 
into the cities, and the plains irrevocably overrun by the 
insurgent forces.^ 

Overwhelmed with consternation at these disastrous lo. 
events, the Constituent Assembly endeavoured, when it tT,enfAT4m. 
was too late, to retrace their steps. Barnave, who had so 
ably resisted the precipitate emancipation of the coloured theiAteps^ 
races, and clearly predicted the consequences to which it 
would lead, prevailed upon them, in those brief days of 
returning moderation which signalised the close of their 
career, to pass a decree, which declared in substance that 
the external relations and commerce of the colonies 
should alone be subject to th# direct legislation of the 
National Assembly in the parent state, and that the 
•Colonial Assemblies should have the exclusive right of 
legislating, with the approbation of the king, for the 
internal condition and rights of the different classes of 
inhabitants. But it was too late. This wise principle, 
which, if embraced earlier in the discussion, might have 
averted all the disasters, only added fuel to the flames 
which were consuming the unhappy colony. The 
planters, irritated by injury and hardened by misfortune, 
positively refused to make any dispositions for the 
gradual extinction of slavery, and insisted upon the 
immediate and unqualified submission of the whole 
insurgents, mulatto and negro ; while the slaves, em- 
boldened by unlooked-for success, openly asserted their ^ 
determination to come to no accommodation but on con- 138 ,^ 42 . 
dition of their absolute freedom.^ 

Three delegates of the Convention, with a reinforcement H- 

of three thousand men, were despatched, in November 
1791, to endeavour to re-establish the affairs of the colony, 
and reconcile its discordant inhabitants ; but they soon ences. 
found that the passions excited on both sides were so 
vehement as to be incapable of reconciliation. They 
arrived at Cape Town, where they found the remnant of 
the white population blockaded by the negro forces. 
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CHA.P. They were received by the members of the Colonial 
XXX VI . Legislature covered with black, and those of the munici- 
1801 . pality arrayed in red crape ; while instruments of 
punishment, gibbets and scaffolds erected in the market- 
place, too surely told the bloody scenes which the island 
had recently witnessed. Their first step was to proclaim 
a general amnesty, which was received with apparent 
thankfulness in the insurgent camps, and cold distrust by 
the Colonial Legislature. Toussaint repaired to the town, 
where he professed the desire of the negroes to return to 
their duty, if their rights, as proclaimed by the mother 
country, were recognised ; but his language was not that 
of rebels negotiating an amnesty for their offences, but 
of an independent power, actuated by a desire to stop the 
effusion of blood. As such, it excited the indignation of 
the planters, who insisted on the unqualified submission 
of the slaves, and the punishment of the authors of the 
revolt ; demands which enraged the negroes, that it 
1 Duip. viii. was with difficulty Toussaint could prevent them from 
143, 145. giving their indignation vent bythe indiscriminate massacro 

of all the prisoners in their hands.^ 

12 . I The Constituent Assembly had flattered itself that its 
non bTcomet docrec, which put the fate of the mulatto and negro 
universal. population into the hands of the Colonial Legislature, 
would have had the effect of inducing the latter to con- 
cede emancipation to the half-caste race, and of concili- 
ating the former, through gratitude for so great a benefit 
conferred on them by their former masters. But in 
forming that hope, they proved their ignorance of the 
effect of concessions dictated by alarm, of which their 
own institutions were soon to afford so memorable an 
example. The Colonial Legislature, aware, from dear- 
bought experience, that the prospect of such acquisitions 
in that moment of excitement would only inflame with 
tenfold fury all who had a drop of negro blood in their 
veins, resolutely refused to make any concessions even 
to the mulatto population. The commissioners of the 
National Assembly openly took part with that unhappy 
body of men, thus deprived of the benefit conferred on 
them by the mother country, in consequence of which 
the war, which, had subsided during the progress of the 
negotiation, broke out again with redoubled fury, and 
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the mulattoes every where joined their skill and intelli- chap. 
gence to the numbers and ferocity of the negroes. A 
large body of whites was massacred in the church of 
Ouanaminthe by the Africans, whom the mulattoes had 
the cruelty to introduce ; and Cape Town itself was 
nearly surprised by Biasson and Toussaint at the head of 
a chosen body of their followers. The contest had no 
longer a semblance of equality. The insurrection broke 
out on every side, extended into every quarter ; fire and 
sword devoured the remains of this once splendid colony ; j 
the wretched planters all took shelter in Cape Town ; 
and the slaves, deprived of the means of subsistence by 
their own excesses, dispersed through the woods, revert- ^5 
ing to the chase or plunder for a precarious existence. ^ 

Meanwhile the Legislative Assembly, which had sue- 13 . 
oeeded the Constituent, a step farther advanced in revolu- resXe 
tionary violence, was preparing ulterior measures of the upon unii- 
most frantic character. Irritated at the Colonial Legis- f^oucea- 
lature for not having followed up their intentions, and 
instigated by the populace, whom the efforts of Brissot 
and the Society des Amis des Noirs at Paris had roused to 
a perfect frenzy on the subject, they revoked the decree 
of the 24th September preceding, which had conferred 
such ample powers on the Colonial Legislatures, dissolvcnl 
the Assembly at Capo Town, and despatched three now 
eommissioners, Arthaux, Santhonax, and Polverel, with 
unlimited powers to settle the affairs of the colony. In 
vain Bamave and the remnant of the constitutional party • 
in the Assembly strove to moderate these extravagant 
proceedings : the violence of the Jacobins bore down all * 
opposition. Don’t talk to us of danger,” said Brissot ; 

let the colonies perish rather than one principle be toui. iv.’ 172. 
abandoned. ” 2 

The proceedings of the new commissioners speedily 
brought matters to a crisis. They arrived first at Port- thrcommia- 
au-Prince, and, in conformity with the secret instructions 
of the Government, which were to dislodge the whites discord, May 
from that stronghold, they sent off to France the soldiers 
of the regiment of Artois, established a Jacobin club, 
transported to France or America thirty of the leading 
planters, and issued a proclamation, in which they 
‘Oxhorted the colonists “ to lay aside d.t* last the preju- 
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chap, dices of colour.” Having thus laid the revolutionary 
XXXVI. train at Port-au-Prince, they embarked for Cape Town, 
1801. where- they arrived in the middle of June. Matters had 
ml reached such a height there as indicated the 

immediate approach of a crisis. The intelligence of the 
execution of the king, and proclamation of a Republic, 
had roused to the very highest pitch the democratic pas- 
sions of all the inferior classes. The planters, with too 
good reason, apprehended that the Convention which had 
succeeded the Legislative Assembly would soon outstrip 
them in violence, and put the finishing stroke to their 
manifold calamities, by at once proclaiming the liberty 
of the slaves, and so destroying the remnant of property 
which they stilL possessed. But their destruction was 
June 20th. nearer at hand than they supposed. On the 20th of June, 
a quarrel accidentally arose between a French naval 
captain and a mulatto officer in the service of the Colo- 
nial Government ; the commissioners ordered them both 
into their presence without regard to the distinction of 
colour, and this excited the highest indignation in the 
officers of the marine, who land(*d with their crews to 
take vengeance for the indignity done to one of their 
members. The colonists loudly applauded their conduct, 
and invoked their aid as the saviours of St. Domingo : 
the exiles brought from Port-au-Prince fomented the dis- 
cord as the only means of effecting their liberation ; a 
civil war speedily ensued in the blockaded capital, and 
• for two djfys blood flowed in torrents in these insane 
162, contests between the sailors of the fleet and the mulatto 
population.^ 

16. The negro chiefs, secretly informed of all these dis- 
ordcrs, resolved to profit by the opportunity thus af- 
Cape Town, forded to them of finally destroying the whites. Three 
thousand insurgents penetrated through the works, stript 
of their defenders during the general tumult,* and, mak- 
ing straight for the prisons, delivered a large body of 
slaves who were there in chains. Instantly the liberated 
captives spread themselves over the town, set it on fire in 
every quarter, and massacred the unhappy whites when 
seeking to escape from the conflagration. A scene of 
matchless horror ensued : twenty thousand negroes broke 
into the city, and, with the torch in one hand and the 
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sword in the other, spread slaughter and devastation chap. 
around. Hardly had the strife of the Europeans with 
each other subsided, when they found themselves over- isoi. 
whelmed by the vengeance which had been accumulating 
for centuries in the African breast. Neither age nor sex 
was spared ; the young were cut down in striving to 
defend their houses, the aged in the churches where they 
had fled to implore protection ; virgins were immolated 
on the altar ; weeping infants hurled into the fires. 

Amidst the shrieks of the sufierers and the shouts of the 
victors, the finest city in the West Indies was reduced to 
ashes. Its splendid churches, its stately palaces, were 
wrapt in flames ; thirty thousand human beings perished 
in the massacre, and the wretched fugitives who had 
escaped from this scene of horror on board the ships, 
were guided in their passage over the deep by the pro- 
digious light which arose from their burning habitations. 

They almost all took refuge in the United States, where 
they were received with the most generous hospitality ; , 
but the frigate La Fine foundered on the passage, and five * 

hundred of the survivors from the flames perished in the 157, ieo.’’ 
waves. 1 

Thus fell the queen of the Antilles, the most stately 
monument of European opulence that had yet arisen in 
the New World. Nothing deterred, however, by this the blacks is 
unparalleled calamity, the Commissioners of the Republic 
pursued their frantic career ; and, amidst the smoking 
ruins of the capital, published a decree which ptoclaimed 
the freedom of all the blacks who should enrol them- 
selves under the standards of the Republic ; a measure 
which was equivalent to the instant abolition of slavery 
over the whole island. Further resistance was now hppe-' 
less. The Republican authorities became the most ardent 
persecutors of the planters ; pursued alike by Jacobin 
frenzy and African vengeance, they fled in despair. Pol- 
verel proclaimed the liberty of the blacks in the west, 
and Montbrun gave free vent to his ^tred of the colonists, 
by compelling them to leave Port-au-Prince, which had 
not yet fallen into the hands of the negroes. Every 
where the triumph of the slaves was complete, and the 
authority of the planters for ever destroyed. But 
although the liberation of the negroes was effected, the 

VOL. VIII. M 
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CHAP, independence of the island was not yet established. The 
English regarded with the utmost jealousy this violent 
1801 . explosion in their vicinity ; and the leaders of the insur- 
gents soon perceived that they could maintain their free- 
dom only by an alliance with the French Government. 
Toussaint, influenced by these views, passed into the 

1 Dunj service of Ftance with the rank of colonel, and the blacks 
160 , 166 . began to be organised into regiments under the standards 

of the Republic. 1 

ThoEngiteh English before long appeared as actors on this 

obtain a foot- theatre of devastation. They were naturally apprehen- 
iSand, but S've of the utmost danger to their West Indian posses- 
are soon ex- gions, from the establishment of so great a revolutionary 
outpost in the centre of the Gulf of Mexico ; and enter- 
tained a hope that, by allying themselves with the 
remnant of the planters, they might not only extinguish 
that frightful volcano, but possibly wrest the island with 
all its commerce from the French Republic. A British 
squadron appeared off Port-au-Prince early in 1794, and 
took possession of that town in the June following. 
They afterwards secured the mole of St. Nicholas, tho 
Juno 6, 1794. principal harbour of the island; and the negro chief 
Hyacinthe passed into their service with twelve thousand 
blacks. Encouraged by this great reinforcement, they 
commenced a systematic warfare for the reduction of the 
island. But Toussaint, at tho head of tho French forces 
and the great majority of the negroes, still maintained 
the stanA,rd of independence : the blacks soon deserted 
the British standard ; the deadly climate mowed down 

2 nu,n viii, the European troops ; they were gradually pressed back- 
167, 171. ward to the sea-coast ; and at length the mole of St. 

11 . .196, principal stronghold, capitulated to the 

victorious negro chief. 2 

ly. No sooner were they delivered from external enemies, 
wars^bet^en parties in the island broke out into furious 

the negroes hostility with each other. The mulattocs beheld with 
undisguised apprehension the preponderance which the 
negroes had acquired in the late contests, and arrayed 
themselves under General Rigaud, and H4douville, the 
Commissioner of the French Government, to resist Tous- 
saint, who was at the head of the African population. 
A frightful civil war ensued, which was long carried on 
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with various success ; but at length the mulattoes were chap. 
overcome, and Bdgaud forced to take refuge in the walls xxxvi. 
of Cayes, the sole fortress on the island which still isoi. 
acknowledged his authority. Toussaint, vrho still pro- 
fessed himself a lieutenant of the French Republic, now 
undisputed master of the field, immediately turned his 
forces against the Spanish part of the colony, which had 
been ceded to France by the treaty of B&.le. He marched 
at the same time against Port-au-Frince and Cape Town ; 
his progress was one continued triumph ; the Spanish 
territory received him without resistance, and in Decem- 
ber 1800 , his authority was obeyed from one end of the ^o?434f 
territory to the other. ^ 

Matters were in this situation when Napoleon, who m 
had now. succeeded to the helm of government, began to 
turn his attention to the affairs of this long neglected and Toussaint in 
now ruined colony. Entirely directed by military ideas, 
he immediately conceived the design of regaining tho 
French dominion over the island by means of Toussaint, 
who had now concentrated in his own hands all its forces, 
and for this purpose lent a willing ear. to the representa- 
tions of Colonel Vincent, whom the negro chief had sent 
to Paris to lay the state of its affairs before the First 
Consul. Influenced by these views, he sent back ,that 
officer with a decree, confirming Toussaint in his com- 
mand as general-in-chiof, establishing the constitution 
there, which in France followed tlie 18 th Brumaire, and 
issued a proclamation, in which he called on the “ brave 
blacks to remember that France alone had recognised their 
freedom.” This proclamation cut off* all hopes from 
Rigaud and the remnant of the mulatto population, who 
immediately, in despair, embarked from Cayes, and dis- 
persed themselves over the West India Islands, abandon- 
ing for ever their country to the- insurgent population for ^ 
whom they had made so many sacrifices ; the usual fate 435! 
of those in the middle ranks who stir up the passions of 
the lowest. 2 

Toussaint, now undisputed governor of the whole 20. 
island, adopted the most vigorous measures to put an end 
to the public discord. While he himself published a the negro 
general amnesty, and paraded in triumph through the ^ministra^ 
island, attended by all the pomp of European splendour,, tion. 
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CHAP. committed to his ferocious lieutenant, Dessalines, the 
xxxvi. t^k ,of extinguishing the remains of the hostile party. 

1801. That chief executed the duty with scrupulous exactness 
and fatal effect. The method of destroying provinces by 
means of noyades, imported from France by the revolu* 
* tionary agents, was practised with cruel success, and 
African vengeance availed itself of the means of destruc- 
tion which revolutionary wickedness had invented. 
While Toussaint was received with discharges of cannon 
and every demonstration of public joy in the principal 
cities of the island, ten thousand unhappy captives were 
put to death by the orders of his bloodthirsty lieutenant ; 
and the remains of the ardent race of mulattoes, whbse 
ambition had first disturbed the peace of the island, 
perished by the hands of the servile crowd whom they 
had themselves elevated into irresistible power. ^ 

21 . Delivered by this bloody execution from almost all his 

Sraf * • enemies, Toussaint applied himself, with his wonted 
andisap-^’ vigour, to restore the cultivation of the island, which, 
SdSit for life the public calamities, had been almost totally 

of the island, abandoned. Imitating the feudal policy, he distributed 

the unoccupied buildings and lands among his military 
followers ; and their authority having compelled the 
common men to work, the level parts of the country 
soon assumed a comparatively flourishing appearance. 
1st July 1801. At the same time an assembly of the leading chiefs of 
the country was convoked at Cape Town, who drew up a 
constitution for the inhabitants, and conferred on Tous- 
saint unlimited authority, under the title of President 
and Governor for life, with the right of nominating his 
successor. Colonel Vincent was immediately despatched 
Bim. ii. 401, to Paris with the new constitution, and a letter from 
vUL Toussaint to the First Consul, beginning with the words. 

The first of blacks to the first of whites. ” ^ 

22 . ’ This unexpected intelligence was a severe blow to the 
instentiSr^re. Consul. He at once perceived that Toussaint had 
solves to sub- no intention of remaining his lieutenant ; that the feel- 

ing of independence had taken root ; and that, unless 
a blow was immediately struck, the colony was for ever 
lost to the French empire. Colonel Vincent arrived with 
this despatch on the 14th October 1801, just thirteen days 
after the signature of the preliminaries of peace with 
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England, and when the now pacified ocean afforded him chap. 
the means of at once reasserting the French dominion xxxvL . 
over the island. He immediately resolved to subdue the i 80 i. 
colony by force of arms, and restore to France those 
inestimable maritime advantages which its possession had 
so long secured to the monarchy. The idea of regaining 
a commerce which, with the addition of the Spanish part 
of the island, might be expected to amount to sixteen 
millions sterling, employ two thousand ships, and thirty 
thousand seamen, was irresistible to a newly installed 
sovereign, who felt his deficiency in these particulars to be xiv.’ 446. 
thf only impediment to universal dominion. ^ 

Meanwhile, under the stern and severe government of 23. 
the African chief, the fields of St. Domingo be^n to of 

regain in part their once smiling aspect. The military Tous- 
discipline which, during the long previoute wars, he had saint’s admi- 
been enabled to diffuse among his followers, afforded him 
the means of establishing that forced cultivation, without 
which experience has over found the negro race incapable 
of pursuing the labour of civilised life. The mulattoes, 
compelled to engage in the most degrading occupations, 
bitterly lamented the insupportable black yoke they had 
imposed upon themselves ; the negroes forced to re-enter 
their fields and workshops, found that their dreams of 
liberty had vanished into air, and that they had only made, 
for the worse, an exchange of masters. Their comfort- 
able dwellings, their neat gardens, their substantial fare, 
had disappeared, and there remained only the bitterness 
of servitude without its protection, the license of freedom 
without its industry. But, amidst the most acute indi- 
vidual suffering, the rigid government of Toussaint suc- 
ceeded ere long, by the application of force, in restoring, , 
in part, the cultivation of the colony. The negroes were 
detained, by the terrors of military execution, in the most 
complete subordination. The chiefs to whom the lands 
were allotted submitted to the rule of a master whom they 
at once, feared and admired. Commerce with the adjoin- 
ing islands and the United States began to revive from 
its ashes ; and out of the surplus produce and customs of 
the island, the Government obtained the means of main- 
taining a respectable military establishment. Eighteen 
thousand infantry, twelve hundred cavalry, and fifteen 
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CHAP, hundred mounted gens d'armes, preserved order in th© 
XXXVI . (joiony, and gave it the appearance of a military estab- 
180L lishment. Toussaint, amidst other great projects, had 
conceived the design of purchasing slaves from the 
adjoiniijg states, for experience had already proved that 
the African race, when free, is incapable of continued or 
personal labour. His authority was absolute and univer- 
sal ; and the convulsions of St. Domingo added another 
to the numerous proofs furnished by history, that revolu- 
tionary movements, under whatever circumstances com- 
1 Dum. viu. menced, invariably terminate in establishing the unlimited 
177, 178. despotism of a single individual, ^ 

24 . But it was ilo part of the designs of the First Oonsul to 
allow this magnificent colony to slip out of the grasp of 
for its subju- France, or to leave its reviving commerce to nourish only 
gfction. the navy of Britain. Hardly was the ink of his signature to 

the preliminaries of a maritime peace dry, when he turned 
his attention to the conquest of the island. Indepen-' 
dently of the maritiine and political advantages to be 
derived from such a measure, he entertained the most 
sanguine hopes of the accession of infiuence which he 
would obtain from the disposal of the immense posses- 
sions, belonging chiefiy to the emigrant noblesse, which 
would be recovered in the southern hemisphere. Having 
taken his resolution, he proceeded, with his wonted 
vigour and ability, in preparing the means of its execu- 
tion, An extraordinary degree of activity was imme- 
diately manifested in the dockyards of Brest, L’Orient, 
Rochefort, ToUlon, Havre, Flushing, and Cadiz. Land 
forces began to diverge towards these different points of 
embarkation, and the destination of the armament was 
announced in the following proclamation issued by 
S 2 d Not. Government ; — " At St. Domingo, systematic acts have 

1801 . disturbed the political horizon. Under eqmTXKal appern^ 
tmees, the Government has permitted itself to see only the 
ignorance which confounds names and things, which 
usurps when it seeks to obey ; but a fleet and an army, 
which are preparing in the harbours of Europe, will soon 

* The American ytax of independence is no exception. It yras not so much a 
levolutlonaiy movement as a national war between one distant power and 
imother ; and, but for the boundless extent of the back settlements, it is morn 
than doubtful whether even tiiere the same results would not have taken plaoa 
before this time. 
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dissipate these clouds, and St. Domingo will be reduced, in chap. 
whole, to the government of the Republic.” In the 
proclamation addressed to the blacks, it wa6 announced isoi. 
by the same authority : — “ Whatever may be your origin 
or your colour, you are Frenchmen, and all alike iree and 
equal before God and the Republic. At St. Domingo and i Dum. vui. 
Guadaloupe slavery no longer exists— -all are free— all 
shall remain free. At Martinique different principles 4oa * * ’ 

must be observed. * 

The forces collected in the different harbours of the 
Republic for this purpose were the greatest that Europe nSSiSod 
had ever yet sent forth to the New World. Thirty-five 
ships of the line, twenty-one frigates, and above eighty bled, 
smaller vessels, having on board twenty-one thousand 
land troops, were soon assembled. They resembled 
rather the preparations for the subjugation of a rival 
power, than the forces destined for the reduction of a 
distant colonial settlement. The fleet was commanded 
by Villaret Joyeuse ; the army by Le Clerc, the brother- 
in-law of Napoleon and husband of the Princess Pauline, 
whose exquisite figure has since been immortalised by 
the chisel of Canova. The land forces were almost all 
composed of the conquerors of Hohenlinden ; the First 
Consul gladly availed himself of - this opportunity to rid 
himself of a large portion of the veterans most adverse to 
his authority. The most distinguished generals of 
Moreau’s army, Richepanse, Rochambeau, Lapoype, and 
their redoubtable comrades, were employed in the same 
destination. In the selection of the general-in-chief, the 
First Consul was not less influenced by private considera- 
tions. He was desirous of giving the means of enriching 
themselves to two relations, whose passion for dress 
and extravagant habits had already occasioned repeated 99. Norv. a. 
and disagreeable pecuniary demands on the public iJ}; 
treasury.^ 

The British Government naturally conceived no small sa 
disquietude at the preparation of so great an armament, 
at the very time when the signature of the preliminaries 
rendered it difficult to imagine what could be its destina- 
tion. They demanded, accordingly, explanations on the 
subject, and the Cabinet of the Tuileries at once unfolded 
the object of the expedition. Not deeming themselves 
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XXXVI ^ interfere between France and her colonies, and 

-I * perhaps not secretly disinclined to the subjugation of so 

1801. formidable a neighbour as an independent negro state in 
vicinity of her slave colonies, Great Britain 
Ann. Reg.* abstained from any further opposition, and merely took 
iiuni.^ui. precautionary measures of assemblings a powerful 

202, 203. fleet of observation in Bantry Bay, and greatly strength- 
ening the naval force in the West Indies.^ 

27. The fleets from Brest, L’Orient, and Rochefort, all set 

SiTajiIdar- December, 1801. The land forces they 

rives off St. had on board, under the immediate command of Le Clerc, 
Domingo. amounted at first only to ten thousand men, but they 

were followed by reinforcements from Cadiz, Brest, Havre, 
and Holland, which swelled the troops ultimately to 
thirty-five thousand men. The first division of this 
formidable force appeared oiF the island in the beginning 
of February. So completely was the government of St. 
Domingo at fault as to the object of the expedition, that, 
had it not been for fifteen days which were lost in the 
Bay of Biscay in assembling the different divisions of the 
fleet, Toussaint would have been surprised ere he had begun 
to make any preparations whatever for his defence. No 
sooner, however, did he receive intelligence from an Ame- 
rican vessel of the appearance of the fleet in the southern 
latitudes, than he instantly took his line, despatched 
messengers in all directions to assemble his forces, and 
announced his heroic resolution in these memorable words : 

^ A dutiful son, without doubt, owes submission and 

obedience to his mother ; but if that parent should become 
so unnatural as to aim at the de’struction of its own off*- 
viii. 205, 206. spring, nothing remains but to intrust vengeance to the 
hands of God. If I must die, 1 will die as a brave soldier 
and a man of honour. I fear no one.” ^ 

28. But events quickly succeeded each other, which warned 

luSon^buT negro chief of the desperate nature of the contest to 
linai itrmness which he was Committed. He had recently before con- 
ofTouasamt. Convention for mutual assistance with General 

Nugent, the governor of Jamaica, and with reason placed 
great reliance on the efficacious support of the English 
naval power to protect his dominions from the threatened 
invasion ; when the intelligence of the peace of Amiens, 
followed by accounts of the arrival of the French fleet in 
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tli6 ii©i^htooEfhoo(J of tho isl&ndj &t oncG dissipated these cHAP. 
expectations. He hastened to Cape Samana to obtain, xxxvt 
with his own eyes, a view of the formidable armament of 1802. 
which report had so magnified the terrors ; and was 
struck with astonishnaent at the sight of it, covering, as it 
did, the ocean with its sails, and so much beyond any thing 
yet seen in these latitudes. For a moment he hesitated 
on the part he should adopt. "We must die,” said he ; 

"France in a body has come to St. Domingo. We have 
been deceived ; they are determined to take vengeance 
and enslave the blacks.” Recovering, however, soon after, 
his wonted resolution, he mournfully cast his eyes over 
the interminable fleet, whose sails, as far as tlie eye could 
reach, covered the ocean, and despatched couriers in all 
directions to rouse the most determined resistance. His 
forces, however, even with all the advantages of climate 
and local knowledge, were scarcely correspondent to the 
magnanimous resolution. They hardly exceeded twenty j 
thousand men, dispersed over the whole island ; and what- 200, 207. 
ever their courage may have been, they could not be i%4sr‘u 
expected to stand the shock of the troops with whom the 
Austrian veterans had contended in vain.^ 

Le Clerc gave orders to commence the disemj^arkation 29. 
at Cape Town, on the 1st February, where Christophe 
commanded ; but difficulties arose in consequence of the cape Town ia 
impossibility of finding a pilot to guide the vessels into 
the harbour. At length the admiral seized upon the 
harbour-admiral, a mulatto, named Sangos, put a rope 
about his neck, and threatened him with instant death if 
he did not show the way, and a bribe of fifty thousand 
francs (£2000) if he would ; but nothing could induce 
him to betray his country. The precious time thus 
gained was turned to a good account by Christophe. He 
rapidly organised every thing for burning what yet 
remained of the town, which had been in part rebuilt 
since the sack ten years before ; removed all the inhabi- 
tants capable of bearing arms, and all the stores which 
could be of service to the enemy, and only waited the 
signal of disembarkation to apply the torch in every 
direction. On the 4th, the division of Hardy effected a 4th Peb, 
landing on the one side of the capital, and Rochambeau 
on the other, under cover of a brisk cannonade from the 
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CHAP, fleet; on the same night the town was set on fire, and 
xxxTi. burned with the utmost fury; out of eight hundred 
1808. houses scarcely sixty were standing on the following 
morning, and the first struggles of African independence 
WCTe signalised by an act of devotion, of which European 
J>atriotism has exhibited few examples. The generous 
sacrifice was not made in vain ; both stores and provi- 
sions, which might have furnished invaluable supplies 
1 Dum army) “were destroyed, and out of the ruins 

of the city arose those pestilential vapours which 
47*4*a afterwards proved more fatal to the troops than all 
ii.207. the forces that Toussaint could assemble for their 
destruction.^ * '* 

20 , This sinister commencement, so ominous of tho 

French* n nature of the resistance which they might 

xaHy pre^r expect, was not, however, immediately followed by the 
in field, disasters which wore apprehended. European skill and 
discipline soon asserted their wonted superiority over the 
military efforts of the other quarters of the globe ; and 
how could the blacks, but recently emancipated from the 
lash of slavery, ’be expected to withstand, in regular 
, combat, the conquerors of Hohenlinden ? General 
Kerveseau without difficulty made himself master of the 
Spanish part of the island, which had unwillingly sub- 
mitted to the negro Government. Boudet and Latouche 
landed at Port-au-Prince in the harbour, in the face of 
the enemy, and pursued them so rapidly into the town, 
as to save it from the conflagration with which it was 
menaced by the savage Dessalines ; . while the whole 
southern part of the island submitted at once to the 
authority of the invaders, and was thus saved from im- 
pending destruction. The important harbour of the 
mole of St. Nicholas was occupied without opposition 


?•* The parallel conflagrations of Xumantlum, Cape Town, and Moe- 
eow, prove, that whatever may be their deficiency In Indue^, or the* 
habits of persevering exertion, the negro race is as capable as the 
European of the sacrifices required by patriotic spirit When we recoflect 
that it was in a comparatively rude state of society that all these heroic 
deeds were done, and that the history of civilisation in Its later stagea 
has afforded no similar examples, we are led to the conclusion, that 
the progress of refinement, by extending the influence of artificial wants, 
and tatrmgihening the bonds by which men are bound to their indivi- 
dual pofflesaioas, gradually weakens the cor^ of public feelings, and 
that a foundation is thus laid by the wisdom of Nature for the decay of 
empire in the very consequences of their extension and greatness. 
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but DessaKnes, who had failed in accomplishing that chap. 

object at Port-au-Prince, did not abandon Saint Marc 

till he had reduced it to ashes. On all sides the plains isoa 

and sea-coast fell into the hands of the Europeans, and»io^^; Norv. 

the negro forces were driven back into the impracticable 

and wooded mountain ridges in the central parts of the iieT bum.* 

island.i • viii. 220,230. 

But this apparent triumph was the result chiefly of the 
profound and resolute system of defence adopted by the ofthemoun- 
negro Government, which consisted in destroying the rimJTwhicu 
cities on* the coast, ruining the cultivated plains which thenegroea 
might afford supplies to the enemy, and retiring into the 
woody fastnesses in the interior, called in the emphatic 
language of the country, ‘‘ the Grand Chaos,” where the 
system of bush-fighting might render unavailing the 
discipline and experience of the European soldiers. There 
is nothing in the temperate zone comparable to the diffi- 
culty and intricacy of these primeval forests, where 
enormous trees shoot up to the height of two hundred 
feet from the ground, and their stems are enveloped in 
an impenetrable thicket of creepers and underwood, 
which flourish under the heat of a Vertical sun. No 
roads, few paths, traverse this savage district ; almost the 
only mode of penetrating through it is by following the 
beds of the torrents, which in that humid climate fre- 


quently furrow the sides of the mountains, where a 
column of regular soldiers is exposed to a murderous fire 
from the unseen bands stationed in the overhanging 
woods. It was Toussaint’s design to maintain himself 
in these impenetrable fastnesses, sending forth merely 
light parties to harass the flanks and rear of the enemy, 
until the pestilential season of autumn arrived, and the 
heavy rains had generated those noxious vapours, which 
in that deadly climate so rapidly prove fatal to European 
constitutions. He had only twelve thousand regular 
troops remaining, but they were aided by the desultory 
efforts of the negroes in the plains, who were ever ready, 
like the peasants of La Vendee, to answer his summons, 
though apparently engaged only in agricultural pursuits ; 
and with such auxiliaries, and the prospect of approach- 
ing pestilence, his r^urces were by no means to be 
despised, even by the best appointed European army. 
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XXXVI. 

1802. 

1 Norv. ii. 
207. Jom.xv. 
63, 66. Dum. 
viii. 230, 232. 
Le Clerc, I. 
171, 180. 

32. 

Fruitless at- 
tempt to in- 
duce Tous- 
saint to sub- 
mit. 


s Dum. viii. 
232, 235. 
Jom. XV. 55, 
69. Norv. ii. 
209, 210. 
Fi^klin’s 
Hayti, 143. 


33. 

{41eneral and 

f coessful at< 
ck on his 
eition. 


All the blacks were animated with the most enthusiastic 
spirit ; for the intentions of the invader were no longer 
doubthil, And the tenor of the last instructions to Le 
Olerc had transpired, which were to re-establish slavery 
throughout the whole island.^ 

Penetrated with the difficulty of the novel species of 
warfare on which he was about to enter, Le Clerc tried to 
prevail on the negro chief, by conciliatory measures and 
the force of his paternal affections, to lay down his arms. 
For this purpose, he sent to him his two sons, whom he 
had brought with him from Paris, along with their crafty 
preceptor, M. Coisnon, and a letter from the First Consul^ 
in which he acknowledged his great services to France, 
and offered him the command of the colony if he would 
submit to the laws of the Republic. With no small 
difficulty the children made their way to the habitation 
of their father at Ennery, thirty leagues from Cape Town, 
in the mountains. The mother wept for joy on beholding 
her long-lost offspring ; and the chief himself, who was 
absent on their arrival, fell on their necks on his return, 
and for a moment was shaken in his resolution to main- 
tain the independence of his country by the might of 
parental affection. He soon, however, recovered the 
wonted firmness of his character. In vain his sons 
embraced his knees, and implored him to accede to the 
proposition of the First Consul ; in vain his wife and 
family added their tears. He saw through the artifice of 
his enemies, and clearly perceived that his submission 
would be the signal for the re-establishment of slavery 
throughout the colony. In the generous contention 
patriotic duty prevailed over parental love. He sent 
back his sons to Le Clerc, with an evasive letter pro- 
posing an armistice; the French General granted him 
four days to determine, and again restored them to their 
father. Toussaint, upon this, retained his sons, ' and 
returned no answer to Le Clerc, who forthwith declared 
him a rebel, and prepared to carry on the war to the last 
extremity.2 

A few days afterwards the Toulon squadron arrived, 
bringing a reinforcement of six thousand men ; and the 
French general, finding himself at the head of fifteen 
thousand effective men, prepared for a concentric attack 
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from all quarters on the wooded fastnesses still in the chap. 
hands of the negro chief.' It took place on the 17th, with 
the greatest success. Toussaint himself, intrenched with isos, 
two thousand five hundred of his best troops, supported ^7. 
by two thousand armed negroes, in a strong position at Feb. 28. - 
the ravine of Couleuvre, at the entrance of the thickets, 
was attacked and defeated by Rochambeau, with the loss 
of seven hundred men. His lieutenant, Maurepas, who 
had gained an important success at Gros Morne, was by this 
advantage placed between two fires, and forced to sur- 
render ; and soon after entered, with all his followers, 
into the service of the Republic. Dessalines, defeated by 
Boudet in the neighbourhood of St. Marc, with his own 
hands set fire to his dwelling. All his officers followed 
his example, and the retreat of the blacks towards the 
mountains in the south was preceded by the massacre of DlimyVrn! 
twelve hundred whites, and clouds of smoke which 236 , 245 .’ 
announced the destruction of all the plantations in that 
part of the island.^ 

Nothing daunted by these calamities, Dessalines had 34. 
no sooner reached a place of security in the hills than he 
meditated an expedition against Port-au-Prince, from 
which the French troops had been in a great measure 
withdrawn ; but it was defeated by the skill and valour 
of Latouche Trioille, and he 'was compelled to fall back to 
the mountains. The beaten remains of the blacks now 
assembled at the fort of Cr^te k Pierrot, an inconsider- 
able stronghold erected by the English at the confluence 
of two streams, in a position deemed inaccessible. Here, 
however, they were assaulted by two brigades of tlio 
French army under Debelle ; but such was the vigour of 
the fire kept up by the blacks with grape and musketry, 
that the attempt to carry it by a cfmp de muin failed, and Maroii 3. 
the assailants were repulsed with the loss of seven hundred 
of their bravest troops. Le Clerc, upon this, concentrated 
all his disposable forces for the attack of this important 
point. The divisions both of Hardy and Rochambeau 
were brought up to support that of Debelle, and an 
escalade was again trjqd wRl^ the victorious troops of 
Rochambeau, who wert a fi|^cond time repulsed with 
severe loss. Le Clerc now despaired of reducing the fort 
but by regular approaches ; and heavy artillery having, 
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CHAP, with Infinile been at len^b plants n^hM it, 

^ 551 !' ^ defeneea weie battered in bwaeb, laid thing 
1802. disposed for an assault Coneeiving tluamselTes unable to 
Mwuas. iiasigt the attack of so oonsaderable a body, the negroes, 
during the night, fell furiously upon the blockading 
forces, cut their way through, and got clear off, highly 
1 Dum viiL having arrested the whole French army above 

244,249. three weeks, and inflicted on them a loss of fifteen 
7 o.*°’notv^ a. attack of a fort so ineonsiderable, 

212. * that fifteen pieces of cannon only were found mounted on 

the ramparts .1 ^ , 

35, Meanwhile Toussaint was again JfBptg hia#broke®. 
JumeTr ^"r besiegingfoiba, and had spread 

iSachilcter. terror in every direction through the conquered territory. 

His lieutenant, Christophe, carried his nocturnal incur- 
sions as far as Cape Town, and kept in constant alarm 
the feeble garrison wMch was left amidst its ruins. The 
division of Hardy i^^bns^uence fell back to their assis- 
tance, and, reinfoided by two thousand five hundred 
fresh troops, which*Wi just disembarked from the Dutch 
fleet, its brave coiiinjahder issued forth, and took the 
field against Christophe. But the blacks, taught by ex- 
perience, nowhere appeared in large bodies, and kept up 
such a murderous guerilla warfare upon the invaders, 
that, without making any jsensible progress, they sus- 
tained a very serious diminution. Christophe at length 
249^^6^^*' to his old and formidable positions of Dondoii 

.jom. XV. 70 , and La Grande Rivi(ire, at the entrance of the woody 
214. defiles. He was there attacked by Hardy, but the French 

were defeated with heavy loss.^ 

3(5. Both parties were now exhausted with this deadly 
negroes, driven from the rich and cultivated 
rainationof part of the island into the sterile and intricate woody 
fastnesses, had no resources for successfully prolonging 
Tou^ntf contest. Their means of subsistence must soon be 
expected to fail in these savage thjekets ; they had beheld 
with astonishment tho agility and courage with which 
the French soldiers pursued thw into their most inac- 
cessible retreats, and began taf despair of successfully 
maintaining the contest with enemy who was con- 
tinually receiving reinforcements from apparently inter- 
minable squadrons. On the other hand, Le Clcrc was 



1®1 

mit 3^ accommodation. Altbotigh, cmaTs 

in a campa%i of i^x weeks, lie had, by great exertions, xxxvi * 
sonnounted incredible ddflicnltie^. yet , it> could not be i8oa 
dissembled that i^ese ^vantages had been gained by 
enormous sacrifices. The reinforcements received «from 
France were ^ from compensating the losses which had 
been sustained ; the soldiers,' worn out With fatigue, and 
disgusted wi^ jan inglorious warfare, passionately longed 
for repose j iheir republican principles revolted at shed- 
ding their hh>#?d so profusely for tlm te-establishment of 
slavery ; the military chest was exhausted, and the 
unhealthy approachiiijg, which would mow 

down the timj^ yet faster than the deadly aim of the 
negroea Th€^!|i^lings at length led to an accommodation. 

The French General secretly ^tered into a separate 
negotiation with the leaders of the enem^jr ; Christophe 
and Dessalines followed the.exainple of^Maurepas, and 
went over with their forces the'lfrench service, where 
they received their former mnk and appoirltments ; and 
the heroic Toussaint was left, with a^few .thousand devoted. May 5 , 1802. 
followers, to make head not only against the European ^ 
invaders, but the faithless African^ who. had ranged them- 
selves on their side. Borne down->by necessity, the negro , ^ 
chief was at length forced to submit ; but, in doifig so, 
he maintained the dignity of his character, and, instead 1 Bign. if. 
of accepting the rank and emoluments which had sedujpe^Si^ii. ^ 
the fidelity of his followers, returned to his mountain^™ 267 . 
farm of Ennery, and resumed, like GincinnatUs, the occu- 75”* 
pations of rural life. . ' ^ 

This pacification was complete ; and every thing pro- 37. 
mised a successful idlue^to this haz^^^rdous expedition. 

The negro cbifife rivalled each other in deeds testifying 
rim reaUty of. iJ^eir submission/ CSiristophe, Deasalines, 

Maurepas, ^performed alkthe Wties imposed 

upon them b|fflKj5«rench gehf^al. thirty thousand 
muskets were su MMMi red in the department of the north 
alone, and atoraB^ fri^ iihe magazine^ of Cape Town. 

The French evei;i .|^^Hp|| mselves compelled to restrain 
the ferocious new allies, who put to deatH, 

without who evaded the general 

disaming,' ; blacks returned to their 

nsual#o(mpatic^^P|i| 3 rorkshops^ the were filled 
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CHAP, with labourers; foreign ships bejg^ to frequent ihe^ 
harbours, commerw tO; give an air of returning 
1802 . prosperity ^to the scene of desolation. The regulations 
chalked €iiutl> 7 .T^saint were fop tlhe most part adopted ; 
the Jtecers he }iad selected confirmed in their respective 
commands ; and the foundations Af a judicious system of 
colonial administration laid, by an assembly convoked at 
1 Norv li Town. As the public fre^ry ' was ejdsausted, 

sia bum. General Le lllerc^ pledged his private ^|N^ for^ these 
benefioent^*undeitakii^^ a get^r^ ilj^Slence, which 
’ -wfs reinrhed by the^ |fov^m«nt lya bago'disar 
• vow, al, whife involved his amlly in ^ ^ ' 

88. • The secr^infetruqtOTS of thd i'irst (jfiH'^ii^ted the 
Treacherous 


88. • The secr^infetruqtiMS of thd i'irst (3Sil||*^irected the 

<mgWe^ all chiefi to 

poie^n. ^ ^acc^t Bitu9jnona;.in * anl to send them 

dver to P i^heir rank, in 

not very likely 

ilhat would 

have submit^; cninifMy|^ officers, or 

■^at,, thd* {iichepanse 


have aubmH^;':.M^ cninift«|jto officers, or 

■^at,, thd* j>l^ {iichepanse 
have 'b^ ^n^]^^wtm';||ira^era]s of division 
^ from design was to ' 

'"depute the Ma<;^ and .so pave the 

way lor the aneient 

^r^etoJ^?^'This w^ by what 

tij^^aj^^Consul had^announc^ tp thj^lnws ^e s^e timtment 
J62l*263. i^ J^omingo Ihd ^ua 4 alj)upe| and 4 he re-establish- 
xv 76^’ s^vi^ide \u the latter ^island refiMed to the 

African race ti^ fate whifch^|ra^^ted the# under the 
French Govemni^nt.^ ^ 

» During thedw-^^tl^ .^hich|rfollowed 
Toussatnt liw<j|^ in ’ ^ofoi&d rMffln|cpil^|i bis country 
residence at ^nperyf lif eanwhil^ 4 |lHar,/ the yellow 


Menth.'^li. 
1^. Dum. 
vSi. 262, 263 
,N(«y. ii. 219 
' Jom. XV. 76, 


d«w^ was to ' 
% and SO pave the 
the aneient 
^^|i^fl|%pif 6 st by what 
^llp^ni^ifon of the First 
(befbla^s ^e same timtment 


* The regulations Toussalnthad omivwtfli 
The negroeavvere compiled to vvoric in ftnawlJ M 
and received in return lirourth of the pr<M|^| 
them, according to the skill and stiengmSf^M 
Jffi rcised a summary Jurisdiction over 
^i^ht before them by the proprietors, 
punished the offence with rigid severity, 
tinues so, generally speaking, to this day* |ilP||||| 
its name^ These regulations were so Judidm 
averse to voluntary exertion, that they w^iaiS 
Ocneral.— See Dumas, viii 268, 269. : 


p|l Into rural servitude. 
■I Overseers and dESoerst 
pvjdi traw dhrided'iitQQtiig 
middnal. Theluspeotom 
delinquencies w«re 
Hl^th investigated and 
|fos . uukuown, and con* 
■iHigF df sisveiy without 
iia l>.fec»la fiiyincibly 
French 
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fever brok)& 6 # the hospitals were chap. 

speedily crowded ^th Freii^ soldiers, several hundreds xXxvi 
of whom died ever/day. ^ The sight of this catastrophe isoe. 
exci^ the hopes of the Negroes, and some iosurrectiopary sp. 
movements manifested themsllves ' among them in the 
mountains, not far from Tousgaint’s dwelling Le Clerc 
immediately called upon Tdussaint to disperse these assem> authorities. , 
blages, and he formed a detachment ‘for that purpose; 
but the French, being sdspfcidus of its- de^ination; sur- * 
rounded and disarmed it ; and sooii after, 'the General-in- juiy 5 , isox 
chief, Gonceiy^g apprehensions .of the fidelity the Vegro 
leader, hadtt&|^rested and brought to Cape Town- 
The groun^^pf^hich tl^is perfidies adt mbs 
were so flimip4s to be ipi^aJ^leT pC deceiving any one ; 
but it can hardly be made "a 'Snb|Srt '^inst 

Le Clerc, for his instrdetj^' ito oneway oi* 

another, to transport of the 

blacks. Its infamy^esi^ ^ Napoleon;\ Dum. viii. 

on whom the subse(^^|y||||^;!l^£^ jom.^xvi 77. 

a lasting stain, whi^llKpi||M^^P''4|)^^ hf the 78. ‘ '' 

expedition has ina^(|ili 0 i^ ; ' 

The grotn^,, set was, 
that in onedf h4M addi«sBed treatn?eiit 

to one of his old Mm 

that at length Su|^e<iur.’^ Napoleon. 

La Fyo^deno© %*a» 4h0 g^%’^pital at 

Cape Town ; , and from th^ji.J^ld^ns' es^resliOn ^he 
French authorities Con^ded thaii fj|e\fewed with satis*- 
fsMstion thel^ogress of the malady which was consuming 
them-^a.sdpposition ]|»|C>l^blv not f^hsdfrom the truth, • 
but which i^J^ld never, justify the airest hf the sable hero, 
while' livii^ffld^tly estetCop^© feifh of a treaty 
solemnly witli^4he 'jfeioff Govfinment, The ‘ 

mode 0 Tousaj ^H^^ arrest addM ^cft^e.* atrocity of the 
-d^d. , Instead, 'BBying a detSpiment ^ Ennery to 
smae h^, he’VMH|||H Gonaiv^ by General Brunck. 

The nn^UBpectirMBI^fcfell into the snare, trusted to 
French' honour, j^HH^Krayed. He was%)rthwi th sent;, 
to France and castle of Joux,’in the Jura, 

WherO h®.di|pd;iM^H^^^'^hether by natural or violent 
castle is situated on a rocky 
eminence ini^^^^pimose romhntic mountains on the 
vourm* . 
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CHAP. Besaa^on to Lausanne. Among tihe numerous 

xxxvi . illustrated by these memorable wars, not the least 
isoa intekesting is the scene of the imprisonment and death of 
the greatest, afUar Hannibal, of African hero^; and it 
1 Nm.iiiSi. m^nory of Napoleon, if it could be 

^he obloquy arising from the sudden death, 
Joau Tty. 77 . about the same time, of so many eminent men in the 
state prisons of France.^ 

41 , ' While these events were in progress in St Domingo, 

changesfwrhich ultimately were productive of the most im- 
both aides in portant consequouces took place in Guadaloppe. That 
island had revolted, and fallen under the 4^t9unlonbf the 
blacks :by '^)rocess extremely analogous though less 
bloody ths^that which had obtained in its larger nmgh* 
hour. The mulattoes, under a renowned leader named 
F^lag4 had arisen in insurrection in October 1801, against 
the European governor, and speedily made themselves 
masters of the island ; but hardly had they got possession of 
the reins of power, when they found themselves threatened 
by a formidable conspiracy of the slaves, and narrowly 
escaped being butchered a few days after in the seat of 
May 5 , 1803 . th^r newly acquired power. The island was in a state 
pf anarchy, divided between rival authorities, when 
Admiral Bouvet arrived with the renowned division 
of Richepanse, three thousand five hundred strong, which 
had mainly contributed to the great victory of Hohen- 
linden. P^^lage, whose terrors were fuDy awakened by 
the fervour of ihe insurgent slave population, imme- 
diately rangedi himself under his command^ and mani- 
fested, in the short campaign uEhich foUo<w^, the most 
distinguished bravery : but the slaves resist^, and Basse- 
terre, the capita^ was only taken after a Mo^y conflict 
Though driv^ to the mountains, negroes 

maintained a desperate conflict ; aa;. l j p t^Biderable fort 
in the woods held out long, and w«f 8P y reduced by a 
regular siege : I^tius, a determhlHH^ was at len^ 
destroyed at Petit Bourg, after e^nght^; 

ano^er leadel, named 

three hundred of his surr^der to 

the enemy. These bloody i iilsiPpiPKL'birwniTiri egctin- 
gui^ied the revolt in the island ; followed 

by measures 'Of unpard0nabld;.*S^^|||^''''B6veri 
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Twelve hundf ed piisoiiW were drowned in eold Wood 
by Lacrosse, who took the command of the island vahd 
soon after, by a prooSsrtnation issued in the name of the 
First Consul, slavety and the whole ancient' regime was 
solemnly re-estathlished, A few days afterwards, Riche- 
panse was cut off by the yellow fever : a lamentable fate 
for so distinguished a European officer, to perish by an 
inglorious death in the midst of colonial atrocity.^ 

The intelligence of these £^larming events produced the 
utmost agitation in St Domingo. The re-establishment 
of slavery in Ouadaloupe, to which liberty had been pro- 
mised equally as to St. Domingo in the proclamation of 
the First Consul,* naturally excited the ^gmost appre- 
hensions in the blacks as to the fate which wwrcserved for 
themselves, in the event of the French authority being 
firmly re-established in the larger island. A stifled insur- 
rection soon broke out, which speedily spread over the 
whole colony ; although Christophe, Maurepas, and Des- 
fialines, vied with each other in acts of severity against 
the insurgents, Dessalines even went so far as to arrest 
Charles Belais, Toussaint’s nephew, who was conducted 
to the Cape, and sentenced to death by a military com- 
mission composed of mulatto officers. But the enthu- 
siasm soon became universal, as the mask of profound 
dissimulation which they had so long worn was laid aside 
by the negro chiefs. On the night of the 14th October, 
Clervaux, Christophe, and Paul Louverture, joined tho 
insurgents in the north, and their example was shoi^y 
afterwards followed by Dessalines with aU the forces in 
the west. The situation of the French army was now 
critical in the extreme. By the losses of the campaign 
their troops had been reduced to thirteen thousand men, 
and of these five thousand were in the hospitals ; so that 
there Temained*ofily eight thousand capable of bearing 
arms — a force Ii||a31y inadequate to maintain the whole 
country against an exasperated black popuktion of several 
hundred thousand Le Clere therefore directed a 

concentration of all the disposable troops at Cape Town 
and Port-au-Prince ; but in doing this they were severely 



42. 

Perfldlous 
eotiduetoftlie 
Freneh to- 
wards thiit 
island, and 
general revolt 
in St. Domin- 
go. Death of 
Le Clerc. 


k * ** At St Domingo and OWidalouiM, slavery no longer exists: all are free, 
and shall remain so. At Martinique different principles inust prevail : slavery 
aantiniies there, acd oiuat ooafbiae.’*— FToctom, 1801 ; Domab, viiL 283. 
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CHAP, pressed by tbe insurgents, who increased immensely when 
XXXVI. retreai of the French had become manifest ; and in the 

1802 . midst of this hazardous operation Le Clerc himself was 
N ov. 2 . seized with the yellow fever, which had already proved fatal 
1 Dum viii Hardy, D^belle, and his best officers. The violence of the 
273,277, 279. malady, and the anxiety consequent on so responsible a 
Norv. situation, triumphed over the natural strength of his con- 
ii. 223, 224. stitutipn, and he died on the 2d of November, leaving the 
remains of the army in the deepest state of dejection.^ 

43 . Rochambeau succeeded to the command ; but, though 
oohtinued \yy means destitute of military talents, he hastened 

S11CC08SG8 of V / 

the negroes, the approaching dissolution of the French authority in the 
island, by tlB^iolence and injustice of his civil administra- 
tion. InsteR of cultivating the affections of the mulatto 
population, who had rendered such important services to 
his predecessor, he for ever alienated the affections of that 
numerous body, by the arrest and execution of Bardet, 
one of the half-caste chiefs who had rendered the most 
efficient aid to the French. Such was the exasperation 
occasioned by this atrocious proceeding, that it instantly 
f threw the mulattoes into the arms of the negroes, and 

the flames of insurrection shortly spread through the 
southern and eastern parts of the island, where that mixed 
Feb. 17, 1803 we chiefly prevailed. Encouraged by these successes, 
Christophe and Dessalines made a nocturnal attack on 
Cape Town in the middle of February ; they surprised 
Fort Belair, and put the garrison to the sword ; and their 
assault on the body of the place was only defeated by an 
uncommon exertion of vigour and courage on the part of 
the French general. Exasperated at these disasters, 
Rochambeau renewed his severities on the mulatto race ; 
two of their chiefs. Prosper and Brachas, were seized and 
drowned f and this so enraged their countrymen, that 
they all left the colours of France, to Vhich they had 
hitherto rendered essential service, and joined the negro 
standards. Informed of this defection, Rochambeau 
ojaabarked in person for Portr«,u-Prince, with twelve 
hundred fresh troops recently arrived' froin France : but 
no sooner had he advanced into the open country round 
m.'*jdml^xv. that town, than his troops fell into an ambuscade, and 
?L driven back with great loss into its walls.* 

Matters were in this disastrous state when the finishing 
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blow was put to tho affairs of the colony, by the rupture chap. 
of the peace of Amiens and renewal of ho^ilities between 
France and Great Britain. The insurgents, theii;supplled I802. 
with arms and ammunition by the English cruisers, rtptuw 
speedily became irresistible : all the fortified posts in the 
south and west fell into their hands. Lavalette, at Port-au- Sw^tSe 
Prince, capitulated to Dessalines, and was fortunate enough 
to reach the Havanna with the greater part of his troops. French. 
Rochambeau, blockaded in Cape Town by the blacks on 
the land side, and the English at sea, was obliged, after a 
gallant resistance, to surrender at dfecretion, and was con- 
ducted to Jamaica ; while the Viscount de Noailles, who 
last maintained the French standard on the||^and, escaped * 
under false colours, dexterously eluded the vigilance of 
the English cruisers, and surprised one of their corvettes, 
but was wrecked on the coast of Cuba, as if it had been Norv.’ii. m, 
ordained that no part of that ill-fiited expedition should ^ 5 .* m!%9. 
escape destruction.^ 

Thus terminated this melancholy expedition, in which 46. 
one of the finest armies that France ever sent forth per- 
ished, the victims of fatigue, disease, and the perfidy of dition. ’ 
its Government. The loss sustained was immense. Out of 
thirty-five thousand land troops embarked, scarcely seven 
thousand ever regained the shores of France. The history 
of Europe can hardly afford a parallel instance of so com- 
plete a destruction of so vast an armament. Nevertheless 
the First Consul is not chargeable with any want of skill 
or foresight in the conduct of the expedition, or any 
Maphiavelian design to get quit of the soldiers of a rival 
chief in its original conception, though the choice of the 
troops employed in the expedition betrays that object 
when the design was once formed. The object of regain- 
ing possession of so great a colony was well worth the 
incurring even of considerable risk ; the forces employed 
were apparently adequate to the end ; the period of the year 
selected was the best adapted for the conduct of warlike 
operations. In ability of:de 8 ign and wisdom of execution, 

Napoleon never was deficient. It was the insensibility to 
any moral government of mankind, springing out of the 
ii religious habits of a revolution, that occasioned all his 
misfortunes. St. Domingo, in fact, was conquered when 
it was lost by his deceit and perfidy ; by the iniquitous 
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CHA?. f oElSjSEt when relying on the fhith of a solemn 

xx^^vi. treaty, and the' rO-esl^bUshment of slavery in Guadalonp© 
i8ei iE violation of the promises of the French Government, 
oontained in a proclamation signed by the First Consul. 
• Napoleon admitted subsequently that he was wrong in 
Ms conduct to St. Domingo, ^ I have to reproach myself,” 
said he, for that expedition in the time of the Consulate. 
It was a great foult to try to subject it by force. I should 
have been contented with the intermediate government 
of Toussaint. Peace was not then sufficiently established 
with England : the territorial wealth to which I looked 
in trpng to subject it, would have only enriched our 

1 Las Cas. ii. enemies. D^as undertaken against my opinion, in con- 
m. sign. iL fQ^mity to the wishes of the Council of State, who were 

carried away by the cries of the colonists.”^ 

46 . Since the expulsion of the French from the island, 
Ilomingo has been nominally independent ; but slavery 
Domingo has been far indeed from being abolished, and the condi* 
that Saw. of tho people any thing but ameliorated by the change. 

Nominally free, ihe blacks have remained really enslaved. 
Compelled to labour, by the terrors of military discipline, 
for a small part of the produce of the soil, they have 
retained the severity, without the advantages of servitude. 
The industrious habits, the flourishing aspect of the island, 
have disappeared; the surplus wealth, the agricultural 
opulence of the fields, have ceased ; from being the greatest 

2 Macken- exporting island in the West Indies, it has ceased to raise 
miio^’i^oo s^igar ; and the inhabitants, reduced to half their for- 
32i^Fronk-* mer amount, and bitterly galled by their republican task- 

Piasters, have relapsed into the indolence and inactivity 
of savage life.^ The revolution of St. Domingo has demon- 
strated that the negroes can occasionally exert all the 
vigour and heroism which distinguish the ^European cha- 
racter ; but there is as yet no reason to suppose that they 
are capable of the continued efforts, the sustained and 
persevering toil, requisite to erect the fabric of civilised 
freedom. An observation of Gibbon seems decisive on 
this subject. “ The inaction of the negroes does not seem 
to be the efieot either of their virtue or of their pusillani- 
mity. They indulge, like the rest of mankind, th^ir 
passions and appetites, and the adjacent tribes are engaged 
in frequent acts of hostility. But their rude ignorance haa 
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never invented any vreapons of defence or deetrno* 

tion; they appear incapable of forming any extei^ve 
plans of government or conquest, and the obvious infe- 
riority of their mental faculties has been discovered and 
abused by the nations of the temperate *one. Sixty 
thousand blacks are annually embark^ from the coast of 
Guinea, but they embark in chains, never to return to 
their native country ; and this constant emigration, which, 
in the space of two Centuries, might have furnished armies i Gibbon, c. 
to overrun the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe and the 
weakness of Africa.” ^ . 

^ If the negroes are not inferior, either in vigour, 47. 
courage, or intelligence, to the Europeans, ^how has it 
happened that, for . four thousand years, they have af- 
remained in the savage state 1 What has prevented SSc?ty*of 
mighty empires' arising on the banks of the Niger, the the negroea, 
Quorra, or the Congo, in the same way as on those of the 
Euphrates, the Ganges, and the Nile ? Why have, they 
not made slaves of the Europeans, instead of the 
Europeans of them ? Heat of climate, intricacy of 
forests, extent of desert, will not solve the difficulty, for 
they exist to as great an extent in the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia or Hindostan as in Central Africa. It is in vain to 
say the Europeans have retained the Africans in that 
degraded condition, by their violence, injustice, and the 
slave trade. How has it happened that the inhabitants 
of that vast and fruitful region have not risen to the 
government of the globe, and inflicted on the savages of 
Europe the evils now set forth as the cause of their 
depression ? Did not all nations start alike in the 
career of infant improvement ? and was not Egypt, the 
cradle of civilisation, nearer to Central Africa than the 
shores of Britain? In the earliest representations of 
nations in existence, the paintings on the walls of the 
tombs of the kings of Egypt, the distinct races of the 
Asiatics, the Jews, the Hottentots, and the Europeans, 
are clearly marked ; but the blue-eyed and white- 
haired sons of JapW are represented in , cow-skins, 
with the hair tum^ outwards, in the pristine state of 
pastoral life, while the Hottentots are already clothed 
in the garb of civilised existence. What since has 
given BO mighty an impulse tp SlurOpean civilisation, 
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1 Macken- 
zie’s St. 1)0- 
mingOt ii. 
280, 321. 


48. 

Ambitious 
designs of 
Napoleon in 
Europe. " 


pud retained in a stationary or declining state the imme- 
diate neighbours of Egyptian and Carthaginian great- 
ness ? It is impossible to arrive at any other conclu- 
sion, but that, in the qualities requisite to create and 
perpetuate civilisation, the African is decidedly inferior 
to the European race ; and if any doubt could exist on 
this subject, it would be removed by the subsequent 
history and present state of the Haytian republic, and 
the lamentable failure of the emancipation of the 
negroes in the British colonies.^* » 

But it was not only in the southern hemisphere that 
the vast designs of the First Consul were manifested 
Europe also was the theatre of his ambition ; and the 
preliminaries of Amiens were hardly signed, when his 
conduct gave unequivocal proof that he was resolved to 
be fettered by no treaties, and that to those who did not 
choose to submit to his authority, no alternative remained 
but the sword. By the eleventh article of the treaty of 
Luneville, it had been provided, that ‘‘ the contracting 
parties shall mutually guarantee the independence of 
the Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Ligurian repub- 
lics, and the right to the people who inhabit them to 
adopt whatever form of government they think fit.” The 
allies, of course, understood by this clause real indepen- 
dence — in other words, a liberation of these republics 
from the influence of France. But it soon appeared that 
Napoleon aflSxed a very ditFerent meaning to it, and 
that what he intended was the establishment of con- 
stitutions in them all, affiliated with the great parent 
republic, which should absolutely subject them to his 
power. * 

Holland was the first of the affiliated republics which 


* The fo]lo\dng table contains the comparative wealth, produce, and trade 
of St Domingo, before 1789, and in 1832, after forty years of nominal free- 
dom. 


Population, 

Su^ exported 
Coffee, 

Ships employed in trade, 
Sailors, 

Exports to France, 
Imports from ditto, 


1789. 

600,000 

672,000,000 lbs. 

86,789,000 lbs. 
1680 

27,000 
£6,720,000 

9,890,000 


*-M*Kbnci8’s St Dofningo, i. 321 ; and Dumas, vHi. 112. 


1832. 

280,000 

None. 

32,000,000 lbs. 

167 

None. 

'None. 
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underwent the change consequent on the establishment chap. 
of the consular power in France. For this purpose, the 
French ambassador, Schimmelpenniek, repaired to the 1802 . 
Hague, to prepare a revolution which should assimilate 
the government of the Batavian to that of the French again revoiM* 
Republic. So devoted was the Directory at the Hague to 
Napoleon’s will, that they voluntarily became the instru- 
ment of their own destruction. On the 1 7th September the 
French ambassador sent the constitution, ready made, to 
the legislative body, with the intimation that they had 
nothing to do but affix to it the seal of their approbation, 
as it had already received the sanction of the people. In 
fact, on the same day, it was published to the nation, 
before the opinion of the legislature on it was known : 
the Directory took for granted that it would be approved. 

The Dutch legislature, however, were not prepared for 
this degradation ; and the last act of their existence did 
honour to their memory : they decreed the suppression 
of the illegal acts of the Directory. Forthwith a coup 
d'itat was pat in force. The Directory, by a violent act, gjj- is, 
dissolved the Chambers ; their doors were closed by 
French bayonets, the guards absolved from their oaths, 
and all the persons in the employment of the Govern- 
ment dismissed. Shortly after, the new constitution was 
published by the Directory, alike without the knowledge 
or concurrence of the people ; but it was a nearer approxi- 
mation to the habits and wishes of the respectable classes 
than the democratic institutions which had preceded it ; 
a legislative body, composed of five-and-thirty members, 
in a slight degree recalled the recollection of the old 
States-General. The division of provinces was the same 
as in the United States ; but the Council of State, of 
twelve members, with a president changing every three 
months, was possessed of much more absolute power ijian 
ever belonged to the Stadtholder, while the frequent 
change of the president prevented any one from acquiring 
such a preponderance as might render him formidable to 
the authority of the First Consul. The form of sub- 
mitting the constitution to the people was gone through. 

Out of 416,419 citizens having a right to vote, 52,219 
rejected it The immense majority who declined to vote 
was assumed to be favouhible to the change, and the new 



'fm 90llgtxmlf f eonduet of 
ttfO^^lkteilfiMI Ifafa ;Occa6ioii ia^ds n itgikiny proof of the 
iBoii by oxtemal Tioleiiee^ the 

hili^lieiis w have grown with the growth and 
etwogthened with the sti^gth of a free people. In vain 
they were subdued by the armies of France, and demo- 
cr^io institutions forced upon them, with the loud 
applause of the indigent rabble in power. The great 
mass of the inhabitants, and almost the whole proprietors, 
withdrew altogether from public situations, and took no 
share whatever in the changes which were imposed upon 
their country. In the seclusion of private life, they 
retained the habits, the affections, and the religious 
observances of their forefathers; their children were 
nursed in these patriotic feelings, untainted by the revolu- 
tionary passions which agitated the surrounding states ; 
and when the power of Napoleon was overthrown, the 
ancient government was re-established, with as much 
m^ 42 ?‘notv. f^iii^y ^ universal satisfaction, as the English con- 
11.174,176. stitution on the restoration of Charles II.^ 

Having thus established a government in Holland, 
And the Cto- Subservient to his will, and in harmony with 

alpine Repub- the rooent institutions in France, the next care of the 
inod^d.”* First Consul was to remodel the Cisalpine Republic in 
sueh a way as to render it, too, analogous to the parent 
state, and equally submissive to his authority. For this 
purpose, early in November 1801, the French authorities 
began to prepare the inhabitants of the infant Republic 
for the speedy fixing of their destinies, and the formation 
of a new constitution better adapted to their more 
Not. 14, matured state of existence ; and, on the 14th of the same 
month, a proclamation of the Extraordinary Commission 
of Government announced the formation of an Assembly 
of f^r hundred and fifty deputies at Lyons in the end of 
December, to deliberate on the approaching constitution. 
The place assigned for their meeting sufficiently indicated 
the influence intended to be exercised over their delibera- 
tions; and it was openly avowed in the • proclamation, 
which ** invited the First Consul to suspend the immense 
labours of his magistracy, to share with the members of 
the Assembly the important duties which awaited them.” 
To render the members more docile to him, and 



siMNiitr'iQrs»ii0n. ' 

^h» soiiee te tiiw Anaisa; vMiA irw to be ^ 
before Ifoe emiieBee of Ettrope, tvro of the aMeet x'l3p% , 
stKtesmeD in Fiamcei M.< Tafleywmd «id M. Ohaptal, igoa. 
preceded the Ftort Oonsnl «t Lycmt^ and amnged emty 
t^ing before hk aarival in a way perfectly eonfonnabk to iss'. ii^ 
hiswill.! ' 

The Oonvocaatioix was opened oti the 31st I>ecember, at 51 . 
Lyons, with extraordinaipy pomp. The unwonted con- 
course of straijgei^ both fitoni France and Italy ; the tyons. Sena- 
immense number of the most illustrious characters of SL^thS?' 
both countri^ who were ^sembled, ga^e that city the 
air of the capital of southern Europe ; the splendour of vemment.^ 
the processions with which the proceedings were opened, ^>ec.3i,i80i. 
excited the utmost enthusiasm among the inhabitants. 

On the 11th January the First Consul made his triumphal 
entry into the city, escorted by a brilliant troop of onO 
hundred and fifty young men of the first consideration, 
and was every where received with the most enthusiastic 
acclamations. F^tes, spectacles, and theatrical represen- 
tations succeeded each other without interruption, and 
universal transports attended the opening of a council 
fraught with the fate of the Italian peninsula. The few 
deputies attached to republican principles soon perceived 
that their visions of democracy were vanishing into air ; 
but, unable to stem the torrent, they were constrained to 
devour their vexation in secret, and join in the external 
acts of homage to the First Consul. But, amidst the^ 
fumes of incense and the voice of adulation, Napoleon Jan. 26,1802. 
never for one instant lost sight of the important object 
of establishing his authority in Italy ; and the report of 
the committee to whom the formation of a constitution 
had been referred, soon unfolded the extent of his views. 

They reported, that reasons of policy and state necessity 
forbade the evacuation of the Cisalpine territory by the 
French troops ; that the infmit Republic “had need of a 
support which should cause it to be respected by the 
powers who have not yet recognised its existence ; that it 
absolutely required a man who, by the ascendant of his 
name and power, might give it the rank and consideration 
which it could not otherwise attain ; and therefor© that 
Cleneral Buonaparte should be invited to honour the 
Cisalpine Republic, by continuing to govern it, aild by 
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CHAP, blending with the direction of the Government in France 
XXXVI. charge of its affairs, as long as he might deem this 
1802. necessary for uniting all the parts of its territory under 
the'same political institutions, and causing it to be recog- 
nised by all the powers of Europe.” Napoleon adcepted 
without hesitation the duty thus imposed upon him. He 
replied The choice which I have hitherto made of 
persons to fill your principal offices has been independent 
of every feeling of party or local interests ; but as to the 
office of President of the Republic, I can ffiscover no one 
among you who has sufficient claims on the public 
gratitude, or is sufficiently emancipated from party 
feelings, to deserve that trust. I yield, therefore, to your 
wishes, and I shall continue to take, as long as circum- 
stances shall require it, the lead in your affairs.” Loud ap- 
plauses followed every part of this well-conceived pageant ; 

, and, at the conclusion of the address, the whole Assembly 
rose and demanded that the name of “ Cisalpine” should be 
, Xnn Reg “ Italian Republic,” an important 

1802 , 78 . alteration, which revealed the secret designs, already 
?n.’ lionili. farmed by the ruler of France, of converting the whole 
bT* ^^164 alliance with the great 

16?!*’ ’ nation.^ 

62. The new constitution of the Italian Republic, “pre- 
new^oonS- Cabinet of the First Consul, and to which the 

tion. representatives of that state were not permitted to offer 
any opposition,” was founded upon different principled 
from any yet promulgated in Europe. Three electoral 
colleges were formed ; one composed of proprietors, one 
of persons of the learned professions, one of the com- 
mercial interests, whose numbers were invariably to 
remain the same. The legislative body consisted of 
seventy-five persons, elected by these colleges ; while the 
vice-president, secretary of state, and all the members of 
the executive, were appointed by the First Consul. This 
constitution, so different from the democratic institutions 
which had preceded it, in some respects merits the eloge 
of the Italian historian, as being “ the best which Napo- 
* Botiii leon had ever conceived;”* and unquestionably, in the 
restriction of the elective franchise to the most respectable 
members of these different classes, an important step was 
made towards that establishment of political power 'on 
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the basis of property and intelligence, which is the only chap. 
foundation on which that admirable part of a. limited 
government can be securely rested. Melzi, a great pro- iSoa. 
prietor in Lombardy, was appointed vice-president of the 
republic, with every demonstration of regard from the 
First Consul ; a judicious choice, well deserved by the 
character and patriotism of that illustrious nobleman ; 
and in that appointment, not less than the general ^^5“- 
character of the constitution, the democratic party per- 
ceived a deathblow given to all the hopes they had 17^^' ’ 

formed.^ 53. 

The success of this measure for the thorough subjection 
of the Italian Republic to his will, led shortly after to to France, 
another still more audacious, and which, at any other 
period, would have instantly lighted in Europe the flames 
of a general war. On the 11th September, Piedmont 
was, by a formal decree, annexed to the French Republic, 
the First Consul alleging that the absence of any stipula- 
tion in its favour, in the treaties of Lutieville and Amiens, 
was equivalent to a permission for him to absorb it in 
the growing dominion of Prance. The principle was 
thus openly acted upon, that the Republic was at liberty 
to incorporate with its dominions any lesser state, whose 
integrity was not expressly guaranteed by the greater 
powers. By this bold measure, all the north of Italy, 
from the summit of the Maritime Alps to the shores of 
the Mincio, was directly subjected to French influence ; 
and Austria beheld at Milan a -second French capital, 
almost within sight of the frontier of its Italian posses- 
sions. Thus Sardinia, which was the first of the European 
states that had submitted to the power of Napoleon, 
which, after a fortnight’s struggle,, opened its gates to the 
youthful conqueror, and had since, through every change 
of fortune,^ remained faithful to his cause, was reward- 2 oum. u. 
ed for its early submission and long fidelity by being 
the first to be destroyed j and the keys of Italy were 
placed, without opposition, in the hands of the French 
Republic. 

Formidable as these acquisitions to France were, they m. 
were rendered doubly so from the measures taken at the 
same time by the enterprising spirit and vast conceptions 
of the First Consul to secure these important Transalpine the simpion. 
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aoAP. acquiffltions to Ma idmmiixoiifi. Louis XIV, had said, after 
xxxVL ftunUy oompact was concluded, "There are no longer 
ISOS., aaay Byrenhees but with greater reason Napoleon might 
say, after the roads over the Simplon and Mont Genis 
were formed, “There are no longer any Alps.”* The 
Valais, an integral part of Switzerland, but of great 
importance in a military point of view, as commanding 
the direct route from Prance to Italy, both by the Great 
St. Bernard and the Simplon, was erected into a separate 
July 2, 1802. Republic, entirely under French influence, under the 
denomination of the “Republic of the Valais.” The 
object of detaching this inconsiderable state from the 
Helvetic confederacy was soon apparent. French engineers 
began to work on the northern side of the Simplon; 
Italian, to surmount the difficulties of the long ravine on 
the south ; and soon that magnificent road was formed 
which leads from the rugged banks of the Rhone to the 
smiling shores of the Lago Maggiore, and has revealed to 
the eyes of an admiring world the stupendous grandeur 
of the defile of Gondo. Similar works were undertaken 
at the same time up the valley of the Isfere and over 
Mont Cenis, as well as from the Rhone over Mont 
Genevre to Turin. The Alps, traversed by three splendid 
» Dura. ix. roads, ceased to present any obstacle to an invading 
Ann. Reg. 8-™}^ ^-^d works, greater than the Roman Emperors 

1802, 90. achieved in three centuries of their dominion in Italy, 
were completed by Napoleon in the three first years of 
66. his consular government. 

pfaSntfawe command of Savoy, Piedmont, the Pays de Vaud, 

occupied, and the Valais, gave France a ready entrance through 
with Elba, ^hese new roads into Italy ; but, not content with this, 
the First Consul rapidly extended his dominions through 
the centre of the peninsula. A new constitution was 
given to the Ligurian Republic, which brought Genoa 
more immediately under French influence. The secret 
treaty of March 12, 1801, with Spain, by which Parma 
and Placentia were ceded to the Italian Republic, was 
made public, and the French troops took possession of 
these states, as well as of the island of Elba, on the shores 
of Tuscany ; while the King of Etruria, at Florence, a 
creature of his ci^eation, preserved entire the ascendency 
of the First Consul in the centre of Italy. Thus not only 
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was the authority of Iffapoleon obeyed, but almost Ms <rirp. 
dominion extended from the North Seik to the Roman 3CXXVI. 
states ; while the Pope and the King of Nicies, trembling isoa 
for their remaining possessions, had no aJtematiye but 
entire submission to the irresistible power in the north of 
the peninsula. These rapid and unparalleled encroach- 
ments would, notwithstanding the bad success of their 
former efforts, have led to a fresh coalition of the conti- 
nental powers against France, if they had not b^ 
intent at that moment upon the important subject of 
indemnities to be provided for the German princes, and 
divided by the fatal apple of discord which Frendi » Ann. Regr. 
diplomacy had thus contrived to throw between theDum.^’Jf^ 
rival powers of Prussia and Austria.^ S 2 . 

When the conquests of France were extended to the ^ 
Rhine, and all the territories on the left bank were Progress of 
permanently annexed to the Republic, not only were a J^nre^tag 
host of small German princes dispossessed of their estates, 
but several of the greater powers lost valuable appendages 
of their dominions, situated on that side of the river. 

To soften the effects of this deprivation, it was provided 
by the treaty of Luneville, that indemnities should be 
obtained by the sovereigns who had suffered on the 
occasion, and for this purpose a Congress should be opened 
in some convenient part of the German empire. But how 
were the sufferers to be indemnified, when the whole 
territories on the right hank were already appropriated 
by lay or ecclesiastical princes ; and no one could receive 
an indemnity without some party being spoliated to give 
him admission ? To solve the difficulty, it was agreed by 
the greater powers to secularise, as it was called, a large 
proportion of the ecclesiastical sovereignties of the empire. 

In other words, to confiscate a considerable part of the 
church property, and out of the spoils thus acquired pro- 
vide equivalent for the conquests gained by the French 
Bepublie* «Thus the dangerous precedent was established, 
of indemnifying the stronger power at the expense of the 
weaker -^a species of iniquity of which France and 
Austria had set the first example, in their atrocious con- 
vention for the partition of the Venetian territories, and 
which, by showing the German princes that they could 
place no reliance on the support cdf the great powers in a 
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moment of ^nger, gave an irremediable wound to the 
^Institution of the empire. 

X8oa A| it WEB early foreseen that the partition of these 
Oordwwin i^^l^iiities would form a most important subject of 
ofFfance discussion, and that by dexterous negotiation on that 
subject more might be gained than by a successful 
campaign, the great powers soon began to strengthen 
themselves by secret alliances. Preparatoiy to the 
approaching contention, and before entering. jthat great 
field of diplomacy, France and Russia inserlftl, with this 
Oct. 8, 1801 . view, in the secret treaty, 8th October 1801, already 
mentioned, between the two powers, a stipulation, by 
which it was provided that the two Cabinets should 
pursue a perfect concert, to lead the parties interested to 
the adoption of their plans in the partition of tha in- 
demnities, which have for an invariable object the 
maintenance of a just equilibrium between the houses of 
Prussia and Austria.” i Shortly before, a treaty had been 
1801 . ' concluded between France and Bavaria, by which the 
First Consul guaranteed all the possessions of the latter, 
and engaged to support its claim for indemnities with all 
the influence in his power. Prussia might already cal- 
culate with certainty upon the support of France, not 
only from general principles of policy and common 
jealousy of the Emperor, but from the express stipulations 
in the treaty of B^le in 1795, and the secret convention 
of 1796, in virtue of which she had maintained an am- 
biguous neutrality, of essential service to the Republic 
in the subsequent desperate struggles with the Imperial 
forces. The Prussian Cabinet, accordingly, received the 
warmest assurances of support from the First Cow|pi|^ 
the approaching negotiations ; the idea of a w||le 
alliance between the Cabinets of Paris, Berlin, and 8t. 
Petersburg, was even talked of and seriously entertained at 
all these capitals ; insomuch that the French at St. 

80 ? * 32 (/* Petersburg, General H6douville, and the Prus^H^Paris, 

See the trecity the Marquis Lucchesini, recei vedorders from th^HpBcti ve 
Courts to make every exertion to bring about this object.^ 
At length, on the 23d May 1802, a treaty was concluded 
at Paris between France and Prussia, without the privity 
of the Russian ambassador, which settled the amount 
of the Prussian indemnity and of that of the Prince of 
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Orange ; and such wals the address of the First CoiijBul cBJlM- 
and his ambassador at St.,Petersburg, that the concurrence 
of the Emperor Alexander to its proyisions was obtained isol 
without difficulty, notwithstanding the slight thus offered . 

to his influence. By this convention it was stipulated which Pms* 
that Prussia should obtain the bishoprics of Paderbom 
and Hildesheiin, L’Eschefeld, the town and territory of Fr^ch ae- 
Erfurth, the city of Munster, with the greater part of its itaiy!' Xy 
territory, and other cities and abbacies, to the amount of ^3. 1802 . 
more than four times what she had lost on the left bank 
of the Rhine. In return for these large acquisitions at 
the expense of neutral states, Prussia guaranteed to the 
French Republic the arrangements made in Italy, viz. — 
the existence of the kingdom of Etruria, that of the 
Italian Republic, and the annexation of the 27th military 
division (Piedmont) to the French territory.” By a 
treaty, signed on 4th June 1802, between France and June 4 , 1802. 
Austria, it was stipulated that these two powers should 
act together in regulating the matter of the indemnities ; 
and the Emperor Alexander, when he ratified the treaty, 
provided for a compensation to the King of Sardinia for 
his continental possessions, and to the Duke of Holstein- 
Oldenburg for his losses under the new arrangement. 

Thus was Prussia rewarded for her impolitic desertion of 
the European alliance and seven years of discreditable 
neutrality, by the acquisition of extensive territorial 
possessions adjoining her own dominions ; and thus did 
Napoleon, who at first bribed Austria to wink at his 
Italian conquests by the confiscation of the whole con- 
tinental possessions of Venice, now reward the defection 
of Prussia by the spoils of the ecclesiastical princes of the 
empire. The parties to this general system of spoliation, 
linked as they were together, seemed to bo beyond the 
reach of punishment ; but Providence was preparing for 
them all, in consequence of their iniquity, the accomplish- 
ment of ultimate retribution — for Austria the disasters of 
Ulm and Austerlitz ; for Prussia the catastrophe of Jena and jom. xv. 23 , 
treaty of Tilsit ; for Napoleon the retreat from Moscow 2 a 
and rock of St. Helena.^ 

The views of Austria in this negotiation were widely 
different. Intent upon gaining a large indemnity for 
herself, and desirous even of extending her frontier from 

VOL. Tin, o 
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Russia. 


t Diim. vil. 
23, 40. Hign. 
ii. 325, 332. 
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the Inn to the Iser at the expense of Bavaria, in exchange 
for her possessions in Swabia, she was yet opposed to the 
system of secularisation, and anxious that the compensa- 
tions should break up as little as possible the old and 
venerable constitution of the Germanic empire. This 
p6licy, which duty equally with interest prescribed to 
the head of that great confederation, was directly opposite 
to that which France and Prussia pursued. The latter of 
these powers was anxious to augment her own strength 
by the acquisition of as many of the ecclesiastical posses- 
sions as possible, and to increase her influence by the enrich- 
ment, at the expense of the church, of the princes who 
were included in the line of neutrality protected by her 
power ; the former looked only to breaking up the German 
confederation, and creating a circle of little sovereigns 
round the frontiers of the Republic, dependent on its 
support for the maintenance of its recent acquisitions. 
Russia took under its especial protection, after the share 
of Prussia was secured by the treaty of May 1802, the 
interests of Bavaria, Wirtemburg, and Baden ; and France 
cordially united in their support ; forc.secmg already, in 
the extension of thc'se powers through revolutionary 
influence, the formation of an outpost which might at all 
times open an entrance for its armies into the heart of 
Germany, and counterbalance all tlie influence of the 
Emperor in its defence. Tims was Austria, the power 
best entitled, both from the dignity of the Imperial crown 
and the magnitude of its possessions in the empire, to a 
preponderating voice in the negotiation, thrown into the 
shade in the deliberations ; and thus did Russia and 
Prussia unite with the First Consul in laying the founda- 
tion of that Confederation of the Rpiine, from which, 
as a hostile outwork, he was afterwards enabled to lead 


20 , 29. iiig armies to Jena, Friedland, and the Kremlin.^ 

fio. It was not without ulterior views to her own advantage 
of tiieSaUer Russia supported in this extraordinary manner the 
power. pretensions of France in the affairs of Germany. The 

French ambassador at St. Petersburg, M. H6douville, 
received instructions from the First Consul to assure the 
Emperor of his “ sincere desire to obtain for Russia the 
entire and free navigation of the Black Sea while, at 
the same time, Colonel Caiilaincourt was commissioned 
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at Paris communicate to Napoleon the desire of the chaP. 
Czar to favour tho extension of French commerce in the 
Black Sea. M. H^douville was also enjoined to open a I802. 
negotiation for the triumph of liberal principles in tho 
navigation and commerce of neutral vessels.’* Thus 
Napoleon shook for a moment the firm purpose of the 
Emperor Alexander, by artfully presenting to his youth- 
ful imagination the objects of ambition long cherished by ^ 
his predecessors, Catharine and Paul — afterwards in part 320,^21"' 
attained by his successor, Nicholas.^ 

Convinced at length, from tho intelligence communi- ci. 
cated by his ambassadors at St. Petersburg, Paris, and 
Berlin, of the perfect accord between these powers, the occupying- 
Emperor of Austria deemed it high time to take some 23^,^802.*^'^^^ 
step which should vindicate his authority as the head of 
the empire, and show the coalesced powers that they 
would not succeed in maintaining all their proposed 
acquisitions except by force of arms. By an i mperial decree 
he directed that the deputation of the interested powers 
should meet at liatisbon on the 3 d August. This deputa- 
tion consisted of four electors, viz, Mayence, Saxony, 

Bohemia, and Brandenburg, and four members of the 
College of Princes, Bavaria, Wirtemburg, the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order, and Hesse-Cassel. It was 
universally known that a decided majority of this 
assembly w^as in the interest of France ; and in effect so 
little did the coalesced powers attempt to disguise their 
designs, that the parties whom they supported had seized 
upon the provinces allotted to them in the secret treaties 
before tho Congress at Ratisbon assembled. The King of 
Prussia, on July 3 d, took possession of the territories July 3. 
assigned to him, in conformity with a proclamation issued 
on the Gth June, and the Elector of Bavaria, following 
the example, occupied tho territories he was to receive on 
the 17 th July, and was proceeding to do the same with July 17 . 
Passau, when the Emperor, who regarded that important 
city with reason as one of the bulwarks of his hereditary 2 num. vii. 
states, anticipated him by marching the Austrian forces xv! 28, 29 !^ 
into it, as well as into the archbishopric and city of 
Saltzburg .2 

This courageous act, which seemed at first sight to set 
at defiance tlie whole power of Russia, Prussia^ and France, 
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CHAP, was in reality levelled at the First Consul, had, by 

xxxYi. secret instructions not communicated to the other powers, 

1802. enjoined this extravagant prejudication of the delibera- 

^2. tions of the Congress. Desirous, however, if possible, to 
Angry corre- ® \ -xu li. 

epondencein avoid coming to an Open rupture with Prance, the 

Emperor instructed his ambassador at Paris to soften as 
Prance and much as possible the hostile act, by representing that the 
““ town in dispute was only taken possession of in a pro- 

visional manner, till its destiny was finally determined 
by the Congress. An angry interchange of notes ensued 
between the French and Imperial ambassadors, during 
which the First Consul deemed the opportunity favour- 
able to draw still closer his relations with the Prussian 
Cabinet. In consequence, a treaty was concluded on the 
sept. 5 , 1802. 5 th September between France, Prussia, and Bavaria, by 
which it was stipulated, that if “ within sixty days the 
Emperor should not evacuate the town of Passau and its 
dependencies, the French and Prussian Governments 
should unite their forces to compel him to do so, as well 
as to maintain the ancient possessions of Bavaria on the 
1 Bigii ii ^'igl^'t bank of the Inn.” To this convention the Cabinet 
.S 35 , 338 . of St. Petersburg acceded, stipulating only as the condition 
rL^MMtem’ concurrence, an adequate compensation to the 

vii. 431 . Grand Duke of Tuscany.^ 

63, Meanwhile the conferences at Ratisbon were opened, 
at’iutSUon secret negotiations which had so long 

Aug. 18. ’ been depending became manifest. Immediately after it 

met, the ministers of France and Russia laid on the table 
a joint plan for the partition of the indemnities, and 
insisted that the matters submitted to their deliberations 
should be finally adjusted within the space of sixty days. 
This haughty interference on the part of stranger powers 
was in the highest degree grating to the feelings of the 
Austrian Cabinet ; but, with the usual prudence of their 
administration, they resolved to dissemble their resent- 
ment. Having recourse again to negotiation, they assailed 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries by the same artifices with 
The principle whicli the First Consul had succeeded so well at St. 

Petersburg and Berlin, and offered, on condition of obtain- 
mitted. fng some advantages in Germany, to recognise his recent 
usurpations in Italy. This proposal had the desired cfiect. 
Two conventions were concluded at Paris, in the end of 
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December,* between Austria and France, which settled chap 
the affairs both of Italy and Germany. By the first, the 
compensations in which the Imperial famil}^ was in- 
terested were fixed. The Brisgau and Ortenau were 
conferred upon the Duke of Modena, in lieu of the states 
he had lost in Italy ; and the Emperor received in exchange 
the bishoprics of Trent and Brixen, which were severed 
from the church for that purpose ; while Passau. was ceded 
to Bavaria, and in exchange, the bishopric of Aichstedt i mgn. ii. 
conferred upon Austria. By the second, the Emperor Join.' xv.‘ 
recognised the king of Etruria, and all the changes which 32. knrtens, 
had taken place in Italy since the treaty of Lunoville.^ 

The shares of the greater powers being settled, the ^ 5 . 
claims of the minor states were easily disposed of, and 
the indemnities finally adjusted by a recess of 25th tiyeiy re- 
February, 1803. By this arrangement, the most impor- 
tant which had taken place since the treaty of Westphalia, 

•the old Germanic constitution was entirely overturned, 
and a new division made which for ever subverted the 
fundamental principles of the empire. ItT was easy to 
perceive, on comparing the compensations .dealt put to 
the different states, the influence which had preponderated 
in the deliberations, and the gross injustice with which 
tliose states who had inclined, in the preceding contests, 
to the interests of France, were enriched at the expense 
of those who had stood by the Imperial fortunes. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany received hardly a fourth — the 
Duke of Modena little more than a third of what they 
had respectively lost ; while Prussia acquired four times, 4 ^ ^ 4 “ 
and Bavaria nearly twice, the amount of their ceded pro- xv! 32, 33. 
vinces on the left bank of the Rhine.^ * 


^ By tins treaty, the eqiilvaJents settled upon the principal powers out of the 
ecclesiastical spoils of tlie empire, were thus adjusted. 

I. Prussia, by the treaty of Bfile, had ceded to the Republic her provinces on 
the left of the Rhine, including tlie duchy of Gueldres, the principality of 
Mocurs, and part of the duchy of Cleves, containing in all — 

Inhal)itants. Revenue. 

She lost, 137,000 1,400,000 florins. 

Gained, 626,000 3,800,000 


Proportion m 
which the 
several 
powers 
gained acqui- 
sitions. 


So gained, 380,000 2,400,000 

Her acquisitions, which made up this great addition, consisted of the 
free towns of Mulhausen, Nordhausen, and Goslar; the bishoprics of llildes- 
heim, Paderbom, and part of Munster, and many other abbacies and church 
lands. 

II. Bavaria had lost, beyond the Rhine, the duchy of Deux I’onts, that of 
Juliers, and the palatinate of the Rhine. She received instead tiie important 
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But it was not merely by the augmentation of some 
and diminution of other states, and the formation of a 
body of sovereigns in the empire, dependent on France 
for the maintenance of their acquisitions, that this parti- 
tion of the indemnities was fatal to the best interests of 
Europe. Moral etfects far more disastrous resulted from 
this great act of diplomatic spoliation. In all ages, 
indeed, the maxim vce metis has been the rule of war ; 
and injury or subjugation formed the lot of the con- 
quered. But in all such cases, not even excepting the 
recent and flagrant partition of Poland, it was on the 
belligerent states only that these consequences fell ; and 
the adjoining nations were exempt from the effects of the 
tempest which had overthrown their less fortunate 
neighbours. It was reserved for an ago in which the 
principles of justice, freedom, and civil right were loudly 
invoked on both sides, to behold the adoption of a different 
principle, and see belligerent states indemnify themselves* 
for their losses in war, at the expense not of the van- 
quished, but of neutral and weaker powers which had 
taken no part in the contest This monstrous injustice, 
of which Napoleon gave the first example in the cession 
of Venice, precipitated into hostile measures by his 
intrigues, to Austria, was immediately adopted and 


free towns of Ulm, Memmingen, Nordlingen, the bishoprics of Wurtzburg, 
Bamberg, Augsburg, and Passau, and a vast number of ricli abbacies and monas- 
teries. iier losses and gains stood thus — 

Inhabitants. Revenue. 

* She lost, ,580,000 3,800,000 florins. 

Gained, 864,600 0,607,000 


Gained, 274,500 2,801,000 

III. Wirtemburg, for its possessions in Alsace and Franche Corat4, obtained 
nine Imperial cities and eight abbeys. 

Inliabitonts. Revenue. 

She lost, 14,000 240,000 florins. 

Gained, 120,000 612,000 


Gained, 106,000 .372,000 

Wliile sneh were the portions allotted to the states under tlie protection of 
France or Russia, who were to be rewarded for preceding neutrality, and form 
tlie basis of a counterpoise to the power of Austria, the indemnities allotted 
to the connexions of tliat power were of tlie most meagre description. For ex- 
ample, the Grand Duke of Tuscany had lost in Italy the beautiful duchy of 
Tuscany, and he received the archbishopric of Saltzburg, the bishopric of 
Aichstedt, part of that of Passau, and the valley of Berchtolsgaden. 

Inhabitants. Revenue. 

He lost, 1,160,000 3,800,000 florins. 

Gained, 286,000 2,160,000 


Lost, 864,000 1,650,000 

—See B'cjxon, ii. 349, 351 ; and Jomixi, xv. 32, 37. 
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acted upon by all the great powers ; and at the Congress chap. 
of Ratisbon their frontiers were rounded, and strength 
augmented, by the spoils of almost all the ecclesiastical isoa 
princes, and a great number of the free cities of the 
empire. This, too, was done, not by conquerors with 
arms in their hands, not in the heat of victory or triumph 
of conquest, but by calculating diplomatists, in the midst 
of peace, without any inquiry into the interest or wishes 
of the transferred people, and guided only by an arith- 
metical estimate in cold blood of the comparative acquisi- 
tions by each power in revenue, subjects^ and territory. 

All ideas of public right, of a system of international 67. 
law, or the support of the weaker against the greater o?* 

powers, were overturned by this deliberate act of spolia- public right, 
tion. Woful experience diffused a universal conviction kw. 

of the lamentable truth, that the lesser states had never 
so much cause for alarm as when the greater were coming 
to an accommodation. Neutrality, it was seen, was the 
most perilous courst^ which could be adopted, because it 
interested no one in the preservation of the weaker 
states ; and all Europe prepared to follow the banners of 
one or other of the rival chiefs, who, it w^as foreseen, 
must soon contend for the empire of the world in the 
centre of Germany. It is the glory of England that she 
alone has never acceded to this system of international 
spoliation ; but on the contrary resisted it, on every occa- 
sion, to the utmost of her power ; that her acquisitions 
and losses have been all at the expense of her enemies or 
herself : that no friendly or neutral power has had cause 
to rue the day that she signed her treaties : and that so 
far from gaining at tlie exjiense of lesser states, she has 
repeatedly made sacrifices of enormous magnitude, to 
.soften the consequences of their adverse fortune — a 
memorable instance of the effects of real freedom and a 
constitutional government in subduing the desire of gain 
and elevating the standard of public virtue, and of the 
difference of its effects from all that the fumes of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm or the ambition of despotic power are 
capable of producing ! 

While the continental powers wore intent on the 
acquisition of ill-gotten gains in the centre of Gcririany, 

Napoleon had leisure to pursue his projects of ambition 
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in the mountains of Switzerland. His conduct towards 
the inhabitants of that country led to important conse- 
quences, as it first unfolded, even to his warmest admirers, 
the insatiable spirit of aggrandisement by which he was 
actuated, and was one of the immediate causes of the 
! renewal of the war. When republican institutions ar(‘ 
established in a country of considerable extent and varied 
productions, it is by federal system — in other words, a 
congregation of independent states, having each the 
power of internal legislation — that the national iiilegrity 
can alone for any length of time be preserved. The* 
reason is, that separate interests are there brought to bear 
directly on the conduct of public afiairs ; and if those 
interests are adverse, which must frequently be the case, 
the despotism of the stronger over the weaker power 
speedily becomes insupportable. A monarch far re- 
moved from both, and equally dcjioiidont upon either 
for his support, may dispense equal justice between the 
contending interests of separate provinces or classes of 
society ; but it is in vain to expect any thing like equity 
in the judgment formed by one of these provinces or 
classes upon the rival jiretensions of the other. To do so 
is to expect that men will judge equally and impartjally 
in their own cause ; a pitch of perfection to which human 
nature never has, and never will arrive. The autocrat of 
Russia, or the emperors of Rome, may deal out impartial 
justice in determining on the rival and conflicting 
interests of the diflerent provinces of their vast dominions, 
because they are equally removed *from any; but it is 
quite extravagant to look for a just decision by one of 
these provinces or its representatives Avith regard to tlie 
other. Power, sujieriority of votes or influence, will ever 
form the basis of their decision ; the majority, as Toeque- 
ville tells us it is now in America, will become despotic ; 
and that power will never be yielded up but to the sword.. 

The unchangeable division in Great Britain between 
the manufacturing and agricultural classes on the subject 
of the corn laws, and the threatened dissolution of the 
American confederacy by the collision of the Southern 
and Northern Provinces on the subject of the tariff 
on English goods, are instances of the operation of the 
simple principle, that no man can judge impartially 
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in his own cause ; a principle which, when applied to ohap. 
nations, forbids the extension of democratic institutions for 
any great length of time beyond the limits of a single city 1802 - 
or particular class of society * Interest, accordingly, uni- 
versally leads the holders of considerable property, in all 
countries where democratic institutions prevail, to sup- 
port the system of federal union, in preference to that of 
a central and universally diffused authority; because 
they find that it is in small states where the interests of 
the inhabitants are nearly the same, and in such states 
only, that their influence can be felt, or their wants 
receive due consideration. On the other hand, the demo- 
cratic party in such communities are generally at first 
desirous of the concentration of power in a central 
government, and the concurrence of all the representa- 
tives in its formation ; these being the circumstances in 
which the influence of the leaders of the multitude is 
most effectually exercised, and the ascendency of towns, 
where their partisans are chiefly to be found, most 
thoroughly established. 

Though not extensive in point of superficial surface, 70. 
Switzerland embraced such an extraordinary variety of 
climate, soil, and occupation, as rendered the rule of a varieties of 
single central democratic government in an especial cllndition^of 
manner vexatious. The habits and interest of the vine- itzcrianci. 
growers in the Pays de Vaud are as much at variance 
with those of the shepherds of Glams, as those of the 
intellectual city of Geneva, or the aristocratic society of 
Berne, are with the manufacturers of Soleure or the 
chestnut-fed inhabitants of the Italian bailiwicks. Nor 
were the habits and ideas of the people less at variance 
than the physical features of the districts in which they 
dwelt. Their lineage, their language, their religion, their 
affinities were different. Perched on the summit of the 
Alps, they partook of the varied character of the races of 


* Sparta, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, are 
instances of the government of a subject- territory i»y the citizens of a single 
town ; Holland, of the ascendency of one commercial class in society : Great 
})ritain, from 1688 to 1832, of a government substantially vested in the repre- 
sentatives of the great properties and interests of the state. It is not difficult to 
foresee what must he the ’■esult of the subsequent transference of political 
power from the proprietors to the multitude in an empire divided by so 
many interests, and composed of such widely separated aiid discordant 
materials. 
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CHAP, mankind who met at their feet and ran up the valleys to 
XXX VI . highest summits. The inhabitants of the Pays de 

1802. Vaud, speaking the French tongue, shared in the feelings 
and excitement which the Revolution had produced to 
the north of tho Jura. Those who dwelt on the Tessino 
and the Misocco betrayed, in their harmonious language, 
enthusiastic feelings, and indolent habits, the influence of 
Italian descent ; while the brave Switzers to the north of 
the St. Gothard evinced, in their independent spirit, 
rough manners, cleanly habits, and persevering characior, 
the distinguishing features which in every age have dis- 
tinguished the nations of German or Teutonic descent. To 
establish one uniform democratic government for a 
country so situated, is as great an absurdity as it would 
be to propose the same political institiitions for the Eng- 
lish, trained to habits of order by centuries of freedom ; 
the French, impetuous by nature, and unrestrained by 
custom ; and the Russians, but recently emerged, under 
tho rule of despotism, from savage life. 

71^ The natural and unavoidable consc^quence of the estab- 

Discontent Hsliment of a central democratiwil government, in a 
centri demo- Country coinposcd of such various and discordant materials, 
inenTpro-^™' entire subjugation of the rural districts by tho 

iiuced. inhabitants of the great towns. The peasants of Under- 
walden, tho shepherds of Glarus, in vain attempted a 
contest with the citizens of Berne, Lausanne, or Zurich, 
speaking a different language, trained to habits of business, 
and closely congregated round the seat of government. 
In the unequal struggle they were speedily cast down ; 
and thus the unity of the republic was but another ex- 
pression to them for the practical loss of all their political 
franchises. Tho circumstances, too, under which this 
constitution had been forced upon them the cruel 
devastation of their country by which it had been pre- 
ceded — the odious foreign yoke which it had brought 
upon their necks — the unheard-of contributions and 
spoliation by which it had been followed — had produced 
indelible feelings of aversion among tho mountaineers, — 
a race of men resolute in their ideas, tenacious of their 
habits, and more jealous of their independence than any 
other people in Europe. Hence the singular fact, that 
the most ardent opponents of the new central government 
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were to be found among the partisans of the most chap. 
opposite former constitutions ; and that, beside the oli- ^xxvi . 
garchy of Berne and Zurich, where political power was I 802 . 
confined to a limited number of families, were to be found 
the peasants of the Forest Cantons, who exercised indis- r)ura.viii.35, 
criminately, under the canopy of heaven, all the functions 1 %^ 
of government.^ 

After the forcible proclamation of the new constitution 72 . 
imposed by the Directory upon Switzerland in 1798, the 
country remained for four years the theatre of intermi- sions of the 
nable contests and intrigues. The success of the allies in 
1799 having brought their forces into the mountains, and 
the Archduke * Charles having, by proclamation, invited 
the people to re-establish their ancient form of govern- 
ment, an insurrection broke out simultaneously in every 
part of the country. But the allies being unable to render 
them any assistance, or advance any distance into their 
territory, it was speedily suppressed, without difficulty, 
by the armed force organised in the towns in the French 
interest. Overwhelmed with astonishment at the immense 
bodies of men who contended for the empire of Europe 
amid their mountains, sensible of their own insignificance 
amidst such prodigious masses, and equally pillaged by 
friend and foe, the Swiss took hardly any further share 
in the contest, and resigned themselves, in hopeless 
despair, to a yoke which, in the circumstances of the 
world, appeared inevitable. Buf the passions, restrained 
from breaking out into open hostilities with foreign 
powers, burned only the more fiercely in the internal 
dissensions which tore every part of the Republic. So 
furious did the spirit of party become, and so vehement 
the reproaches addressed by the adverse factions to each 
other, that the historian would be at a loss to recognise 
the features of the Swiss character, were it not in the 
lenity of them all, when victorious, to their fallen adver- 
saries, ^ — a moderation so remarkable, and so analogous to 2 jom. xiv. 
what took place in Holland during all the convulsions 
subsequent to the Revolution, and in England throughout Dum. viiL 
the Great Rebellion, that it encourages the pleasing hope, 
that such tempering of savage inclination is cither the 
blessed result of long established freedom and religious 
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habits, or is an inherent quality in the nations of Teutonic 
descent.* 

Without pursuing the complicated thread of Helvetic 
revolution during the four disastrous years that followed 
the French invasion, it will be more serviceable to give a 
summary of the arguments urged respectively by the 
partisans of the new constitution and of the ancient govern- 
ment. On the part of the French supporters it was urged, 
‘^that nothing could be so extravagant as to hear the 
federal party invoke the popular welfare, when they were 
in reality advancing the interests only of oligarchy and 
fanaticism. How dare they make use of the sacred name 
of freedom, when, under the name of a popular govern- 
ment, two or three families have been for above a century 
in possession of all the offices of administration ? It is 
in vain that they impose so far upon the public credulity 
as to stylo the central government a thousand times more 
burdensome than the ancient regime, when the slightest 
observation must be sufficient to show, that the burdens 
which have pressed so seventy upon all classes have been 
owing solely to the evils inseparable from foreign warfare. 
And are the expenses of a few additional regiments, and 
of a central administration, composed at most of eighty 
or a hundred individuals, to be put in comparison with 
at least tAventy separate governments, embracing, with 
their subordinate agents, several thousand persons ? Dis- 
guise it as you will, it is not the feelings of patriotism or a 
regard for tlie public interest which occasion all the outcry, 
but selfish consideration and private advantage. Thinking, 
like Csesar, that it is better to be the first at Prseneste 
than the second at Rome, these popular despots would 
rather reign unmolested in their little valleys than be 
blended in the general administration of Switzerland, 
where they would speedily be reduced to their proper 
level, and where their voices, drowned in the minority, 
would cease to give them the consideration to which they 
aspire, under the mask of disinterested patriotism.” ^ 

* The usual course with the victorious party was to banish their fallen 
antagonists to BAle or Lausanne ; and, after a few months, even this severity 
was relaxed, and the proscribed families returned to their homes and usual 
avociitions. Wliat a contrast to the proscriptions of the Convention, and trans- 
portations of the Directory, in the capital styling itself the centre of European 
civilisation ! — See Bigno.v, ii. 3()1. 
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It was impossible to deny that there was some truth in chap. 
these insinuations ; blit the opposite party, at the head of 
which was Aloys Reding, chief of the Canton of Schwyt;^— 1802. 

a chief of an energetic and noble character— did not fail 
to retort upon then adversaries arguments of an opposite partisans of 
kind, to which the recent calamities gave additional 
weight. They urged, “ that if the misfortunes of Switzer- 
land, since it had been exposed to revolutionary agitation, 
did not convince the partisans of a central government 
of their errors, neither would they be convinced though 
one rose from the dead. Since the disastrous period when 
the French troops entered Switzerland, and proclaimed 
that form of administration amidst the blood of thousands, 
and by the light of burning villages, what had been 
witnessed in their once happy and united territory but 
rancour, hatred, and dissension ? It is idle to ascribe that 
continued exasperation to the clamour of interested indi- 
viduals ; it has extended infinitely beyond the persons 
dispossessed by the recent changes, and embraces, in fact, 
the whole population, with the exception of that limited 
class in the towns to whom the central system has given 
the entire government of the country. Every one knows 
that Helvetia has paid more in taxes and contributions 
simo the French invaded it than in a century before ; 
and, in fact, it could hardly have been credited that such 
vast sums existed in the country as the Republican agents 
have contrived to extort from its industrious inhabitants. 

It is in vain to allege that these calamities have been the 
result of war. The worst of them liave arrived, not during 
war, but in peace ; and have been^ not contributions levied 
by soldiers with arms in their hands, but exactions made 
by the cupidity of revolutionary agents, armed with the 
powers of the Central Government. It is utterly imprac- 
ticable that such a system of administration can answer 
in a country so peculiarly situated as our Cantons are ; 
the universal reprobation in which it is held is a sufficient 
proof of^its total failure. In fact, the interested motives, 
so liberally insinuated on the other side, truly govern 
those who, for the sake of a constitution in which they 
have contrived to obtain lucrative situations, oppose 
themselves to the unanimous wish of their fellow- Dum. ix. kj, 
citizens.” ^ 
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Matters were brought to a crisis by a solemn recog- 
XXXVI . nition of the central authority, by the Assembly which 
1802. met at Berne on the 1st August, 1801. The representativas 
Revolution lesser Cantons*, and of the aristocratic party, pro- 

effected by tested against that resolution, and alsS against the power 
French of redeeming tithes, inserted in the new constitution, 
troops. Deeming opposition fruitless in an assembly ruled by a 
revolutionary majority, the deputies of nine Cantons 
separated from the remainder of the body, and finding 
that their absence only rendered the opposite party more 
precipitate in their measures, they had recoui*tee to a 
coup d'etat to accomplish their subversion. On the night 
Oct. 28, 1801. of the 28th of October, a part of the legislative body met, 
and gave full power tu Bolder and Savary, two leading 
members of the ancient Executive Council, to accomplish 


the revolution. They immediately had recourse to the 
French troops, who had secrc-t orders from the First 
ni'i’n support the movement ; the posts of Govern- 

aoa”* ment were all forced, the Legislative Assembly was dis- 
join.xiv.4i8, 5()]y0(]^ and a Provisional Government, with Reding at 
its head, proclaimed.^ 

7(^, The object of Napoleon in supporting this counter- 

nut it does revolution at Berne, was to establish a government in 

not answer . . , . 

the views of the country more in harmony with the monardlical 
Napoleon. institutions, now iu the cour.se of reconstruction at Paris, 


than the democratic assembly convened during the first 
fervour of the Helvetic revolution ; but he soon expe- 
rienced some difficulty in steering between the opposite 
extremes into which the country was divided. Reding, 
the head of the Provisional Government, repaired to Paris, 
where the First Consul immediately impressed upon him 
the necessity of acting upon the principle of fusing together 
the difierent parti e.s, on which he himself had proceeded 
in the formation of the Consular Government ; and there- 


Nov. 2.0, fore required, as the condition of his further support, the 
admission of six of the most moderate of the opposite 
party into the Government, Reding was coldly received 
at the Tuilcries. His energetic and ardent character 
little suited the First Consul, who had no intention 
i9®2()"’ntf?ii. reinstating the aristocratic party, who necessarily 
ii. 370, 371. inclined to Austria, in close proximity to that defenceless 
part of the French territory.^ He returned, therefore, to 
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Beme, disappointed in his hopes, and applied without chap. 
success to Austria and Prussia to obtain that support 
which he despaired of receiving from the Government of I802. 
the Tuileries. 

On his return, Reding found the new Government 77. 
destitute both of power and consideration, and discord 
breaking out more fiercely tha^ ever between the adverse deposed, atui 
factions. The Senate appointed by the Revolution of fXntamed 
28th October promulgated a new constitution, professed 
to be based on the principles laid down by the First ’ ’ 
Consul ; but it neither satisfied either of the parties in 
Switzerland, nor accorded with the views on which his 
administration was founded. Deeming the time now 
arrived, therefore, when his interference was loudly called 
for, Napoleon instigated Bolder, and the six persons 
admitted into the Government at his suggestion, to accom- 
plish another revolution. They took advantage of the 
moment when Reding and the deputies of the Forest 
Cantons had returned, with patriarchal simplicity, to their 
valleys, to celebrate the festival of Easter, and effected the 
object without difficulty. The Government was deposed, 
the constitution of 17th February abolished, and an 
Assembly of forty Notables, specified in a list furnished 
bj the French ambassador, appointed to meet at Berne 
on the 28th April, to put a final stop to the dissensions of 
the country. The new constitution, framed by Napolcoft 
upon principles infinitely superior to any wliicli had yet 
been extracted out of the revolutionary crucible, was pro- 
claimed at Berne on the 10th May. It consisted of an M.iy ly. 
Executive, composed of a Laaidamman and two Lieu- 
tenants, appointed for nine^ years ; a Senate of fifty-six 
members, who proposed all changes in the laws ; and a 
National Diet which sanctioned them. The sense of ^10 
citizens was forthwith taken upon this constitution. It 
appeared that out of throe hundred and thirty thousand 
persons entitled to vote, ninety-two thousand rejected it, 
seventy-two thousand supported it, and a hundred and 
seventy thousand abstained from voting. A majority of 
votes, therefore, were for rejection ; but the Government, 
proceeding on the principle that those who withheld their 
votes were favourable to the change, proclaimed its adoption 
by a. large majority. The lesser Cantons loudly announced 
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CHAP, ti^^^itetenninartion of seceding from the confederacy, if 
it was forced upon tjiem ; but the aristocratic Cantons, 
1802. influenced by the promise that if accepted the French 
would be withdrawn, at length agreed to its adop* 

Dum.-vil9, tion.^ 

37*1, Deeming the result of the last revolution sufficiently 

78 . favourable to his views, Napoleon thought it no longer 
advisable to continue the French troops in Switzerland, 
S?thelnde ‘remained, in defiance of the treaty of 

pendence of Luneville, for* two years, . to the evident dissatisfaction 
pJ^tr^d England and Austria. * On the 20th July, accord- 

Juiy2o,i862. ingly, the retreat of the Republicans was proclaimed by 
the First Consul, and at the same time the erection of the 
Valais into a separate Republic announced. This measure, 
contrary to the wishes of the great majority of the inha* 
bitants, and evidently in connexion with the formation 
of the great military road over the Simplon, announced 
but too clearly to the Swiss the state of dependence under 
which they were to placed to Franco by the new 
government they had obtained, and contributed not a 
little to the explosion, which, immediately followed the 
removal of tlie French forces. The, Government at Berne, 
aware of the slight hold ■which they had on the affections 
of the gl-eat majority of the inhabitants, were thuiTd^t- 
struck by the intelligence,, thfit tjio French troops were to 
be withdrawn, and loudly refiioiistratcd against the adop- 
tion of a measure so fatal to thCir interests j but the First 
Consul, tired of the incessant changes of' rulers in the 
Swiss states, and desirous of ti pretext fer* interfering with 
decisive effect ifi a country so important to his military 
operations, persevered in hia resolution, and thd evacua- 
' tion in good earnest commenced. The Government, 

d^pairing of any support from the* national troops, 
eagerly solicited the aid of the Helvetic brigades, which 
was granted them by the ^^irst- Consul : but before they 
had time to arrive, the insurrection had broken out in 
tia^DumTix. small Cantons, and the constitution approached its 
20, 21. dissolution.^ 

' In a letter addressed to the French ambassador on tte 
July 13, 1802. 13 th July, these Cantons openly announced their resolution 
to withdraw from the Helvetic confederacy, and renew the 
ancient league of the Waldstatten, under which they had 



in eatly timeai*ixSaiTitained ‘ iibeif independence^ cHaj^ 

important and touching manifesto, the shepherds of the 
Alps asserted, by unanswerable arguirients, their fight to 180^ 
that ^edom in the choice of their government for which ^ 
the french had so long and justly contended, and which thVoovern- 
had been expressly guaranteed to them by the treaty of Seraetover- 
Liinevillc. But the administration of Berne answered turned, and 
them by a proclamation, in which they announced their taineera pre- 
resolution to maintain by force the unity of the Republic, 

Upon this the Forest Cantons convoked a diet at Schwytz, i8o£ 
which abolished all privileges, and re-established the 
ancient democratic constitutions ; in which they were 
immediately joined by the neighbouring cantons of Zug, 

Glarus,* Appenzel, and thp Rheinthal. ^‘Thc treaty of 
Luneville,” said thby, allows ns the free choice of our 
institutions : we are at liberty,^ therefore, to overturn 
those which have been forced upon us.” The opposite 
parties now openly prepared for war ; magfwines were 
formed, arms collected on both sides ; and while the 
mountaineers oil the Lake of Lucerne were rousing them- 
selves, under their, former magikratoB, for tlie assertion 
of their ancient democratic rights, the peasants of the 
Oberland were secretly conspiring ♦with tjie patricians of 
Behio for the re-establishment of the forfner aristocratic 
privileges of that oligarchy ; a hnioh at which the French 
writers are never weary of 'Expressing * their astonish- 
ment, not perceiving that it Wus formed on true conscr- 

' '■ *' ■' .t 

* “ W© have in vain Endeavoured,” said they, “ for four sufecessive years, to Heroic r)ro- 
extricate ourselves from a coiistitu\ion which, from Its origin,* and still more from cfaniatioii of 
the violence with which it Vaa established, cduld not fail tf be insupportable, tlie Forest 
It is in vain that we have constantly hoped that the Helvetic (xovernment. Cantons. * 
instructed by the calamitous events of the last four year's, would at length find 
tliat our separation from the Republic was that which was most wise and suit- 
able for both barties; and that the wish which we have S© often and so strongly 
expressed for our ancient liberty, would have induced them abandon the hop^ 
that these three Cantons would ever ■voluntarily accept any otlier constitution 
than that whic^ has always been considered as the only one suited to these . 
states, and for that reason has been so highly prized by ourselves and our ancestors. 

Our reunion with Helv^^ia, which has been stained witlj so much blood, is perhaps 
the most cruel example of constraint that history can offer. 

“In the conviction, therefore, that for a forced and unfortunate marriage 
divorce is the only reasonable remedy, and that Helvetia and ourselves cannot 
recover repose and contentment except by the dissolution of this forced tie, we 
are flnnly resolved to labour at that separation with all* possible activity; and 
we think it best to address that authority which for four years past has united 
us, in spite of ourselves, to the Helvetic Republic. As to any thing further, we 
only wish to preserve uninterrupted harmony and good understanding with all 
our neighbours. In listening to our Just demands, the Helvetian Republic will 
find the only means of preserving with us the relation of brotherhood and kindly 
neighbourhood.”— See Ann. Reg, jl802, p.^27. 
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^HAP. vaiive principles, which, amidst the experienced suffering 
#XXVL p].o(ju 00 (j \yy democracy, invite the nobles and 

1803. rural population to combine for its overthrow, and for 
the re-establishment of a government in both situations 
recommended by experience, and suited to the interests 
and habits of the people. 

Hostmt’ies Hostilities were commenced in the Forest Cantons, by 
commence. 8-^1 attack on the advanced guard of the troops of the 
Republic, near the foot of Mount Pilatus, who 
mountain- Were repulsed in an attempt to penetrate from the north 
August Canton of Underwalden. Zurich soon after 

revolted against the constituted authorities, and the 
indignation of the inhabitants was strongly excited by 
an ineffectual bombardment which General 
at the head of the forces of the Republic, kept up, with 
the view of terrifying the inhabitants into submission. 
But the flame now broke out on all sides : the peasants 
of the Oherlarid and Argovia assembled under their old 
leaders, Wattevillo and D’Erlach, and the approach of 
their united forces towards Berne compelled the Govern- 
ment to summon Andormatt from the siege of Zurich to 
its own defence. Bolder, who, by making himself useful 
to all parties, had contrived to place himself at the holm 
of the Government, now lost all hope, and seeing*’no 
means of making head against the storm, concluded a 
convention, by which he was allowed to retire with 
his troops unmolested to the Pays de Vaud. Thither 
he proceeded accordingly, followed by the French 
ambassador, who fabricated a story of a bullet having 
fallen in then court of his hotel, to give his govern- 
ment a pretence for immediate hostilities with the 
insurgents. The confederates instantly published a pro- 
clamation, in .which they declared, “ After four years of 
incessant calamity, we have at length attained the object 
of our desires. Guided by duty, and called by fortune, 
we have at last re-entered into the city of Berne, our 
common mother, which your courage and fidelity has 
placed in our hands. We arc penetrated with gratitude 
Aug. 28. and admiration when we behold the generous and 
sublime burst of patriotism which has led you to brave 
so many dangers to recover your laws and your govern- 
ment. The supreme authorities have resolved to remain 
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on terms of friendship with those who, during the pre- CHAtt| 
ceding days of calamity^ have deviated from their duty : 
it tenders them the hand of reconciliation. It expects 1802* 
not less confidently from its own and now victorious * 
supporters, that they will forget their former injuries, xv! no, 12“' 
and not stain the triumph of their country by acts of 
individual vengeance.” ^ 

Meanwhile ^ding convoked a general Diet to be held gi. 
at Schwytz; and announced to the assembled Cantons 

the necessity of renouncing for ever all political schwytz, and 
privileges, and conceding to the people subjected to their ^on ofthT’ 
government, as to lawful brothers, the same liberties and 
privileges which are enjoyed by the inhabitants of towns.” 

A resolution wise and just in itself, and which sufficiently 
indicated the intention not to re-establish those vexa- 
tious distinctions in political power, by which the Swiss 
Confederacy had been so long deformed. The Diet met 
on the 27th of September, and immediately adopted the sept. 27 
resolution to raise an armed force of twenty thousand 
men. At the same time, the truce agreed upon with 
Bolder having expired, hostilities were renewed on the 
side of the Pays de Vaud ; and Fribourg, after a sharp 
cannonade, fell into the hands of the confederates. 

The approaching dissolution of the Central Govern- 
ment was now apparent : the national guards of the Pays 
de Vaud, who had taken up arms in its defence, were 
driven back in disorder from Morat to Moudon ; Pay erne 
opened its gates ; and the discomfited authorities could 
hardly assemble two thousand men at Lausanne for their 
defence. Already the Swiss troops, in great force, were 
approaching, and the fugitive government was preparing 
to retire into the neighbouring territory of France, when 
a new actor appeared on the stage, and the wishes of i 25 ,T 29 ^ * 
Switzerland were crushed for a long course of years, by ix. 30, 
the armed interference of the First Consul.^ 

On the 4th October, General Rapp, aide-de-camp to ^,3 
Napoleon, arrived at Lausanne with the following pro- Forcible in- 
clamation by the French Government : — ‘‘ Inhabitants of {h^F^rst^ 
Helvetia ! Swiss blood has flowed from the hands of the couaui. 
Swiss. For two years you have exhibited the most de- 
plorable spectacle. Contending factions have alternately 
possessed themselves of power. They have signalised 
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their ephemeral authority by a system of partiality 
-which revealed at once their weakness and incapacity. 
You have disputed for three years without coming to an 
understanding. If you are abandoned to yourselves, you 
will massacre each other for three years longer without 
interruption. Your history proves that you can never 
settle your intestine divisions except by the interposition of 
France. It is true I had intended not to intermeddle in 
your affairs. I had seen all your different administrations 
seek my advice without following it, and not unfrequently 
abuse my name to the purposes of their interests and 
their passions ; but I can no longer remain an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the misfortunes which are devouring 
you. I revoke my resolution. I will become the medi- 
ator in your differences ; but my mediation shall be 
efficacious, and such as suits the dignity of the great 
nation which I represent. Five days after the publica- 
tion of the present proclamation the Senate shall assemble 
at Berne. The Government established at that place since 
the capitulation is dissolved. All authorities whatever, 
constituted by it, are at an end. The troops who have 
been in arms for six months shall alone be retained. All 
the others are hereby disbanded, and required to lay 
down their arms.”^ 

This haughty proclamation was a severe blow to the 
vaifl'ir7voke° chiefs at the moment of triumph ; for nearly 

tije aid of the wliole country had now arranged themselves under 
England re- tlicir banners, and, with the exception of the Pays de 
monstratcb in Valid, Switzerland had unanimously overturned the con- 
‘ stitution forced upon her by France. The dignity of 
their conduct was equal to its wisdom under this cruel 
reverse. Disdaining to submit to the yoke of the con- 
queror, and yet sensible of their inability to contend with 


1 Dum. X. 38j 


83 . 


so formidable a state without the aid of more efficient 
allies, they invoked the support of Austria and the other 
powers, to assert for them the independence stipulated 
by the treaty of Luneville ; and, finding the Imperial 
Cabinet deaf to their entreaties, still refused to separate, 
protested against the violence by which they w«ro 
menaced, and declared that “they yielded only to force.” 
They despatched a confidential agent to Paris, who 
addressed himself to the ambassadors of all the other 
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states, imploring their assistance. “Scarcely,” said he to CH^ 
the English ambassador, “did Switzerland find herself 
independent, than she was desirous of returning to her 1802. 
ancient institutions, rendered still dearer to her by her 
late misfortunes. Almost the whole of the country, with 
unexampled unanimity and moderation, threw olF the 
yoke. The aristocratic Cantons renounced their exclusive 
privileges. The new Cantons were left at liberty to form 
their own constitutions. Who could have imagined that 
Buonaparte, in defiance of the treaty of Luneville, would 
have issued such a decree as has just appeared ? Is an 
independent nation to be thus treated ? Should he per- 
sist in his determination, and the other powers not inter- 
fere, it only remains for us either to bury ourselves in 
the ruins of our houses, though without hope of resis- 
tance, prostrated as we are before the Colossus who is about 
to overwhelm us, or debase ourselves in the eyes of the « 
whole universe. Will the Government of England, ever 
so generous, do nothing for us under circumstances which 
are to decide whether we are still to be ranked among 
free people? We have only men left us. The Revolu- 
tion, and spoliations without end, have exhausted our 
means. We are without arms, ammunition, stores, or 
money to purchase them.” But though all the conti- 
nental powers warmly participated in these feelings, none 
ventured to give expression to them. England alone 
interfered, and by an energetic note protested against 
this subjugation of a neutral power, in direct violation oct. lo, 
of the treaty of Luneville, and despatched a confidential ^^^2. 
agent to the borders of Helvetia to ascertain the real 
state of the country ; but, finding it impossible to rouse 
the continental powers to any interference on its behalf, 
she justly deemed it inexpedient to proceed further at 
that moment in support of so remote and inland a state. ^ *r>82 * 

All was soon accomplished. Ney entered Switzerland Jom. xv. 
with twenty thousand men, and occupied, without resis- 
tance, Soleure, Zurich, and Borne; and the scene of , Z 7 h. 
violence commenced by the imposition of a contribution 
of six hundred thousand francs on the cities which had 
fallen under the power of the invaders. The subjugation- 
of Switzerland being resolved on, the tyrannical process 
was, however, carried into effect with as much clemency 
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and moderation ns the circumstances would admit. Ney 
executed his duty with humanity and discretion. Ho 
sent a peremptory order to the Diet to dissolve its forces ; 
and supported the mandate by the advance of masses, 
evidently overwhelming, to St. Gall, Glarus, and Schwytz. 
Yielding to necessity, they ordered their troops to dis- 
band, and closed their sittings by a touching appeal to 
posterity, in which they protested against the violence 
by which they had been oppressed ; and bequeathed to 
happier times the duty of restoring the liberties of thoir 
country.* At the same time they notified to Ney, ‘‘that 
the Diet of Schwytz, yielding to force, had come to the 
resolution of separating, inserting, however, in the name 
of all Switzerland, the same reservation for the future 
which it had already made known in its public pro- 
clamation.” Aloys Reding, after the disbanding of the 
troops, disdained cither to fiy or to make submission, but 
remained at Schwytz, ready to undertake, in his 'own 
person, all the responsibility consequent on his patriotic 
devotion. ITo was soon after arrc'sted, along with his 
brother the Landamman of Baden, and some other 
leaders of the confederates, and sent under a strong guard 
to Zurich, from whence, in a short time, he was transfer- 
red to the castle of Chillon, on the lake of Geneva,’ a 
fortress rendered more interesting in the eyes of freedom 
by his captivity, than by the sulferings of the feudal 
prisoner over whose fate modern genius has thrown an 
imporishahlo lustre.^ 

Resistance being thus rendered hopeless in Switzerland, 
a Diet of fifty-six Deputies of the Cantons was appointed 
to meet at Paris, in the December following, to deliberate 
on the formation of a constitution, and receive the law 
from the First Consul. His conduct and language on 

•+= This memorable address, worthy of the country of Tell, was couched in 
the folhnving tonus : — “ Tlie Deputies of the Cantons have come to the resolu- 
tion of surrendering the powers with which they were invested into the hands 
of their constituents, in.'isnmch as the force of foreign armies opposes an irre- 
sistible bar to the accomplishment of their duties. But while they recognise 
the necessity of submission, the Deputies conjure their constituents not for one 
moment to believe that it can impair their right to choose their own form of 
government ; a right which they inherit from the virtues and courage of their 
ancestors, and which is expressly guaranteed by the treaty of Luneville. Witli this 
view, while they yield to force, they are resolved to do nothing which may 
impair that precious bequest to future generations, or sanction in any degree 
that which other inhabitants of Switzerland, by accepting such an alienation, may 
Jiave the appearance of approving.” — See Jomini, xy. 133 ; and Dumas, ix. 57. 
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this occasion were distinguished by his usual penetration cha|^ 
and ability, and a most unusual degree of lenity and for- 
bearance. Indeed if any thing could have reconciled the I802. 
Swiss to the loss of their independence, it must have 
been the wisdom and equity which characterised his medi- 
ation. The situation of your country,” said he to Dec. 10,1802. 
the assembled Deputies, ‘^is critical; moderation, pru- 
dence, and the sacrifice of passion, are necessary to save it. 

I have undertaken, in the face of Europe, the engage- 
ment to render my mediation efficacious. I will faith- 
fully discharge all the duties Ayhich that sacred function 
imposes on me ; but that which might be difficult without 
your concurrence, becomes easy by your influence and 
assistance. Switzerland does not resemble any other 
country ; its geographical and topographical situation, 
the difference of religion, and extreme variety of manners 
which prevail in its various parts, render it an exception 
to all other states. Nature has made your country fedo' 
rativc ; to attempt to conquer it is not the part of wisdom. 
Circumstances, the spirit of past ages, have established 
among you sovereign and subject people. New circum- 
stances, and the spirit of a different age, have introduced 
equality of right between all the parts of your territory. 

Many of your states have been governed for centuries by 
the most absolute democracy; others have fallen under 
the dominion of particular families, and subjects have 
grown into sovereigns. The influence of public opinion 
in Italy, Savoy, France, and Alsace, which surround you, 
have powerfully contributed to the formation of these 
institutions. The disposition of these countries is now 
changed, and yours must undergo a corresponding modi- 
fication. The renunciation of all exclusive privileges is 
at once the wish and the interest of your people. 

What your interests require is — 1. Equality of rights sc. 
among the whole eighteen Cantons ; 2. A sincere and 
voluntary renunciation of all exclusive privileges on the 
part of the patrician families; 3. A federative organisa- 
tion, where every Canton finds itself arranged according 
to its language, its religion, its manners, its interest and . 
opinions. The Central Government remains to bo pro- 
vided for ; but it is of much less consequence than the 
cantonal organisation. It is impossible to establish 
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uniformity, either m finances, army, or civil administration, 
amongst you. You have never maintained regular 
armies, nor had established accredited agents at the courts 
of the different governments. Situated on the summit of 
the mountains which separate France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, you participate in the disposition of all these' 
different countries. Strict neutrality, a prosperous com- 
merce, and family administration, can alone secure your 
interests, or be suited to your wishes. Every oiganisation 
that could be established amongst you hostile to tlu* 
wishes or welfare of France, would injure you m tlu' 
most essential particulars. After having addressed you 
as becomes one of your own citizens, I must now use tlu; 
language befitting the Chief Magistrate of two of your 
most powerful neighbours ; and I must at once declare^ 
that neither France nor the Italian Republic will ever 
suffer a system to be established amongst you calculated 
to promote the interest of their enemies. The repose and 
tranquillity of forty millions of men, your immediate 
neighbours, without whom you can neither exist as a 
state nor subsist as individuals, are also of no small 
weight in tlu^ scale of public justice. Let nothing, as 
concerns theni, be hostile amongst you ; let every thing, 
on the contrary, be in conformity with their interests ^ and 
let it continue, as in times past, your first object, your 
first policy, your first inclination, your first duty, to per- 
mit nothing, to leave nothing on your territory which, 
directly or indirectly, can prejudice the interests, the 
honour, or the cause of the French people. It is indis- 
pensable, not merely that there should exist no sort of 
disquietude for that portion of our territory which is 
open, and which you cover ; but that we should further 
feel the assurance, that if your neutrality were ever to 
be violated, your interest, not less than your inclination, 
would lead you to range yourselves under the banner of 
France, rather than in opposition to it.’’^ 

Apart from the determination here openly an- 
nounced of subjecting Switzerland to the influence and 
even government of France, which, however alarming to 
all the neighbouring powers, as chief magistrate of that 
country, the First Consul was naturally led to desire, 
there can be no doubt that the principles which he here 



set forth vfere those which the pjost^profoniMj w^om 
would have suggested, for terminating the dissensions of 
which it had so long been the prey. They gave, accor- im- 
dingly, almost as great umbrage to the vehement republi- 
can as to the ultra-conservative party; the former deploring 
the re-establishment of a federal union, and the separate 
constitution of different Cantons ; the latter the formation 
of a Central Government, under the influence, and subject 
to the control of France. Both parties conducted the 
debate with much warmth, and the greatest abilities of 
France and Switzerland were employed in the conference, 
which took place in the Council of State at Paris, in 
presence of the First Consul. At length the discussion 
was terminated by the act of mediation pronounced by 
Napoleon on the 19th February, 1803, which, for the i Dum. ix. 
remainder of his reign, settled the condition of the Hel- xl'iss, i 4 o!‘ 
vetic confederacy.^ 

By this act Switzerland was divided into nineteen Can- ss. 
tons the lesser ones were revived, and their limits 
re-established as formerly. The Oberland was restored to for the settle- 
Berne ; but the estates of Vaud, Argo via, Thurgovia, 

St. Gall, and the Tessino, which formerly had been sub- 
jected to the other Cantons, were elevated to the rank of 
constituent members of the confederacy. Five of the 
principal Cantons, namely, Fribourg, Berne, Soleure, 

Zurich, and Ijucerne, were styled directing Cantons, and 
the Diet sat, year about, at their chief towns ; and for 
that year the chief magistrate of that Canton was Lan- 
damman of Switzerland. The federal contingent was 
fixed at 15,203 men, and four hundred and ninety thou- 
sand five hundred and seven francs (£20,000.) All 
exclusive privileges were abolished, so that the citizen 
of any one Canton was a denizen of any part of the con- 
federacy. All alliances of one Canton with another, or 
with a foreign state, were interdicted. Each Canton sent 
a deputy to the Diet ; Berne, Zurich, Vaud, Argovia, St. 

Gall, and the Orisons, sent two. The functions of the 
Supreme Council were declared to be, — 1. To proclaim 
war or peace, and conclude foreign alliances, which 
required the consent of three-fourths of the Diet ; 2. To 
fix regulations for foreign commerce, capitulations in 
foreign services, and the recruiting of soldiers ; 3. To levy 
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the contingent, and appoint commanders of the armed 
force, and the foreign ambassadors ; 4. To adopt measures 
of external utility, and settle disputes between one Can- 
ton and another. The act concluded in these terms : — 
“The present act, the result of long conferences with 
enlightened persons, appears to us the best that could be 
devised for the constitution and happiness of the Swiss. 
As soon as it is carried into execution, the French troops 
shall withdraw. We recognise Helvetia, as organised by 
this act, as an independent power, and guarantee the 
federal constitution, and that of each Canton in particu- 
lar, against the enemies of the tranquillity of the state. 

The subsequent dispositions of the First Consul were 
all dictated by a desire to render tho foreign yoke then 
imposed upon the Swiss as light as possible, and win the 
affections of a people whose situation rendered their 
neutrality of more value to Fnince than their alliance. 
Satisfied with the erection of tho Valais into a separate 
republic, which gave him tho ('iitire command of tho 
Simplon road, Napoleon allowed the Swiss to retain their 
neutrality, rejected all idea of an alliance offensive and 
defensive, and modified the existing stipulated contin- 
gent into a levy of sixteen regiments, who were taken 
into the pay of the French Kepublic. These lenient 
conditions gave universal satisfaction in Switzerland. 
The Deputies of the Cantons mot at Fribourg in the 
beginning of July, under tho auspices of Louis d’Affry, 
designated by Napoleon as the first Landamman of the 
confederacy, while the jirosonce of Aloys Reding, as 
Deputy for Schwytz, gave testimony to tho commence- 
ment of tho system of fusion which it was so much his 
object to establish in all the countries subjected to his 
dominion, and proved, that if the Swiss were not recon- 
ciled to the foreign yoke, at lejist they had abandoned all 
hope of further resisting it. 2 * 


* TJie sagacity with which the First Consul discriminated the most impor- 
tant features in the condition of the Swiss Cantons, may be appreciated by the 
following extracts from the speech he delivered on the formation of the internal 
constitution of the confedenicy : — “ The re-establishment of the ancient order 
of things in the democratic Cantons, is the best course which can be adopted 
both for you and me. They are the states whose peculiar form of government 
render them so interesting in the eyes of all Europe ; but for this pure demo- 
cracy, you would exhibit nothing which is not to be found elsewhere. Beware 
of extinguishing so remarkable a distinction, I know well that this democratic 
system of administratioa has many inconveniences ; but it is established, it has 
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extremity of their independence, and the necessity to xxxvi. 
which they reduced the First Consul of openly employing I802. 
force to subdue them, was in the highest degree contrary 
to his wishes, and proved more prejudicial to his interests satiSSon* 
in Europe than any other event which had occurred under 
his government. He had hoped that all necessity for a over Europe, 
visible conquest would be prevented by one of the factions 
openly invoking his assistance ; and that thus Switzerland 
would be subjugated as other countries had been, by 
dividing without appearing to do violence to the people. 

The unanimous expression of public detestation which 
attended the proclamation of the French Constitution, 
and the instant overthrow of the Government which 
followed the removal of the French troops, entirely 
frustrated this insidious design, and compelled Napoleon 
to throw off the mask, and, in direct violation of the 
treaty of Luneville, openly accomplish the subjugation 
of the country. This violent proceeding was not less 
painful to the feelings of the people, than it was alarming 
to the Governments of all the neighbouring states. To 
see the great central fortress of Switzerland, commanding 
all the passes from France into Italy, placed in the 
hands of so ambitious a ruler, at the very time when he 
was rapidly extending his dominions over the whole 
peninsula, excited the strongest jealousy in all the 


flubsiated for centuries, it springs from the circumstances, situation, ami primitive 
habits of the people, from the genius of the place, and cannot with safety bo 
abandoned. When usage and systematic opinion find themselves in opposition, 
the latter must give way. You must never take away from a democratic society 
the practical exercise of its privileges. To give such exercise a direction con- 
sistent with the tranquillity of the state, is the part of true political wisdom. 
In ancient Rome the votes were counted by classes, and they threw into the 
last classes the whole body of indigent citizens, while the first contained only a 
few hundred of the most opulent individuals ; but the populace were content, 
and, amused with the solicitation of their votes, did not perceive the immense 
diflference in their relative value, and that, nil put together, they did not equal 
the influence of a few of the great patrician families. 

“ Since the Revolution, you have never ceased to seek your safety indepen- 
dent of France. Your position, your history, in fine, common sense, forbid it. 
I’he interests of defence bind Switzerland to France ; those of attack render it 
of value in the eyes of other powers. The first is permanent and constant ; the 
second depends on fortune and political combination, and can only be transient 
in its operation. Switzerland can never defend its plains except with the aid of 
Prance ; France is open to attack on the Swiss frontier ; Austria is not, for she 
is covered by the bulwark of the Tyrol. I would have gone to war on account 
of Switzerland ; I would have sacrificed a hundred thousand men, rather than 
allow it to remain in the hands of the party who were at the head of the last 
insurrection, so great is the influence of its geographical position upon France.” — 
Thibaudbau, 363 , 367 . 
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European Cabinets ; while the subjugation of the country 
of William Tell, and the overthrow of Swiss independence 
by Republican bayonets, awakened deep feelings of com- 
miseration among all to whom the name of liberty was 
dear. It did more to dispel the general fascination which 
had attended the government of the First Consul, than 
any circumstance which had occurred since his elevation 
to power. At the same time, the indignation of the 
Dutch was strongly excited by the continued residence 
of the French troops in their territory, and the heavy 
load which the finding clothing, and paying so large a. 
body of men, imposed on their almost ruined finances, 
in direct opposition to the treaty signed, and promises 
held out on occasion of the late change in their govern- 
ment : and the conviction became as general as it was 
painful, that the ambition of France was insatiable, and 
that the establishment of revolutionary governments in 
the adjoining states, only ded to a prolongation of the 
onerous yoke of the great parent Republic.^ * 

While the continent of Europe was agitated by these 
important events, and i)resaged, in the rapid strides of 
the First , Consul towards universal dominion, the 
approaching renewal of the war, England was tasting, 
with unalloyed satisfaction, the blessings and the* tran- 
quillity of peace. Hhe had given the most unequivocal 
proof of the sincerity of her confidence in the honour of 
France, in permitting the vast armament of Le Clerc to 

* As a specimen of the effect which these events produced on the liberal party 
in Europe, it is sufficient to refer to tlie .speeches of the lenders of the Opposition 
in the British Parliament. — “The French Government,” said Mr. Fox, “was 
bound by treaty, as well as by every principle of justice, to withdraw their troops 
from Switzerland, and to leave that country to it.self, even with the miserable 
government wliich they Jnid e.stablished in it, and to respect its independence. 
During their dominion in tliat country, they had formed a government so 
utterly odious to the i)eople, that the moment their troops were withdrawn, 
the inhabitants, by an insurrection founded on the truest principles of justice, 
rose and overturned it. The French Government interfered to restore it, and, 
bad as the system was. tl)e manner of tlaeir interfering to restore it was, if 
possible, still worse. This violent act of injustice, no man can contemplate 
with more indignation than myself. 

“The conduct of France, with respect to Holland, affords a still more 
intolerable instance of injustice. Were I a master of the use of colours, and 
could paint with shill, 1 would take the darkest to delineate the conduct of 
France towards that Republic. It certainly has been worse treated by her than 
any other country whatever. Holland lias not only suffered all the unavoidable 
evils of war ; but wlien peace came, to turn that country, in defiance of a posi- 
tive treaty with France, into a depot for French troops, for the mere purpose 
of putting the Dutch to the expense of maintaining them, was an act no less 
despicable for its meanness than hateful for its atrocity.” — Pari. Hist, xxxvi. 
1446, 1450. 
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proceed unmolested to the West Indies ; and had beheld, chap. 
with pain indeed, but without opposition, the successive xxxvi. 
new-modelling of the Batavian, Cisalpine, Ligurian, and 1802. 
Valaisan Republics, under the authority of the First 
Consul, and the annexation of Piedmont, Parma, and 
Placentia to his dominions, or those of his subject states. 

On occasion only of the overthrow of Helvetic indepen* 
dence, her ministers presented an energetic note to the 
French Government, complaining of that assault on the 
European liberties ; but, finding their remonstrances not 
supported by the other powers, they prudently desisted 
from any more efficacious interference in their behalf.* 

Secure in her insular position and maritime strength, 
she beheld with uneasiness, but without apprehension for 
her own independence, the successive additions to the 
power of France ; and deemed herself not called upon to 
interfere actively in continental affairs till the powers 
more immediately interested were prepared to second her 
eflforts by efficacious aid. 

During this brief period of national repose, the industry f)2. 
and finances of the country prospered in a most extra- 
ordinary degree ; and Great Britain literally reaped at ESncls''' 
the same time the excitement of war with the commerce tTo^ “tn! 
and franquillity of peace. As her statesmen did not deem 
it safe to make any considerable reduction in the national 
establishments while the power of France was so for- 
midable, the lassitude arising from a diminished govern- 
ment expenditure was hardly exj)erienced : an extensive 


w has received with deep regret the address of the First Con- 

w people, published by authority in the Moniteur of October 1. 

1 f “V?®* sincerely laments the convulsions to which the Swiss Cantons 

consider their late exertions 
H efforts of a brave and generous people to 

nf and government, and to jirocure the re-establishment 

demonstrated not only to he favourable to the 
r ^‘^PP5”ess, but to be perfectly consistent with 

the tranquillity and security of other powers. 

dp«ir.i^hnn that parties to that engagement. His Majesty has no other 

i . ^ Switzerland, who now appear to be so generally 

fhJtn* at liberty to settle their own internal government witliout 

^ foreign powers ; and with whatever regret he may have 
French Government, he is yet unwilling 
attempt to control that independent nation in 
JlSr!. ‘f rights.”— L oro Hawkesburv'b Note to M. 

Otto. Oct. 10, 1802 ; Pari. Hist, xx.wi. 1281. 
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paper currency maintained the prices and activity of war, 
while the opening of the continental ports brought into 
her harbours the extended commerce of peace, and 
rendered her commercial cities the emporium of the 
civilised world. Her exports and imports rapidly 
increased ; * the cessation of the income-tax conferred 
comparative affluence on the middle classes ; agriculture, 
sustained by continued high prices, shared in the general 
prosperity ; the sinking fund, relieved in some degree 
from the counteracting influence of annual loans, attracted 
universal attention ; while the revenue, under the in- 
fluence of so many favourable circumstances, steadily 
augmented, and the national exigencies were easily pro- 
vided for, without any addition to the burdens of the 
people. So wide spread was the enthusiasm occasioned 
by this bright gleam of prosperity, that even sagacious 
practical men were carried away by the delusion ; and 
the only apprehension expressed by the moneyed classes 
was, that the sinking fund would extinguish the debt 
too rapidly, and capital, left without any secure invest- 
ment, be exposed to the risk and uncertainty of foreign 
adventure. 

Under the influence of such favourable circumstances, 
the permanent revenue of Great Britain steadily increased, 
while the public expenditure was rapidly diminished. 
In the year 1802, indeed, the effect of the great war 
expenses, which the unsettled state of the negotiation 
prior to the signing of the definitive treaty made it im- 
possible to reduce, rendered a considerable national 
expenditure necessary ; but in the succeeding year the 
full benefit of i)acific reduction was experienced. In the 
former year the current annual expenditure was, inde- 
pendent of the interest of the debt, £29,693,000, and the 

* It WM stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his place in Parlia- 
ment, that the real value of Uritish produce and manufactures exported in the 
year’ 1802 was little short of £50,000,000, being an increase of £8,000,000 
above the year preceding ; and the shipping entering the port of London in tlie 
years 1801 and 1802 were as follows : — 

Britislu Foreign, 

Ships. Tons. Men, Ships. Tons. Men. 

1801. 1762 418,631 23,096 3386 452,667 20,388 

1802. 2459 574,700 33,743 1549 217,117 10,655 

Thus indicating that the return of peace had reduced to a half the Foreign 
shipping in the port of London, and added a half to the British. — Pari, HUL 
xxxvi. 1127. 
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receipt £36,368,000. In the latter, the receipt had risen chap. 
to £38,609,000, and the expenditure, without the interest 
of the debt, fallen to £28,298,000.^ The financial operations 1802 . 
of both years were on a scale of unparalleled magnitude, 
from the extent of the floating debt which was funded, i. p. i. 
and loans contracted to meet the winding-up of the war, 
which produced a receipt and expenditure in each of 
nearly eighty millions from ■ the public treasury ; but, 
excepting these extraneous sums, the aspect of the 
national resources was in the highest degree satisfactory. 

The sinking fund was rapidly and steadily absorbing the 
debt, and afforded the prospect of extinguishing the 
whole national encumbrances, groat as they were, at no 
distant period.* 


♦ The ways and means and expenditure for these two years stood as 

follows 


Expenditure. 1802. 
Ordinary, .... 

Interest of debt, funded and unfunded, 
Exchequer Bills, 

Sinking Fund, 


£29,693,000 

19,855,588 

23,892,815 

6,114,033 


Comparison 
of the income 
and expeneb- 
ture in 1802 
and 1803, 


£79,555,436 


The interest of the debt, funded and unfunded, was £19,855,588, and tlie 
produce of the sinking fund £6,114,033.2 

Ways and Means. 

Ordinary Income, .... £.36,368,149 

Loan, ..... 27,550,449 

Exchequer Bills, .... 17,094,653 


£81,013,251 

The unfunded debt funded this year amounted to £23,892,815, wliicli explains 
the difference between the supply and expenditure. 


* Porter's 
Pari. Tables, 
i. Pari. Hist, 
xxxvi. 446, 
and Ann. 
Reg. 1802, 
588, App. to 
Chron. 


Ordinary, ..... 

Interest of funded and unfunded debt. 

Sinking Fund, .... 

Paid Exchequer Bills, 

£28,298,366 

20,699,864 

6,494,694 

17,194,198 


£72,687,122 

Ways and Means. 

Revenue, ..... 

Loan, ..... 

Exchequer Bills, .... 

£.38,609,.392 

11,960,523 

20,481,130 


£71,051,045 


The rapid growth and steady application of the sinking fund was the subject 
of deserved congratulations to the country, both by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Pitt. They calculated that it would extinguish the whole 
oxUtlng debt in forty-five years ; and the celerity of its increase, compared with 
that of the interest of the debt, might be judged of by the fact, that when it 
was first instituted in 1784 its produce annually was one-tenth of the nterest ; 
whereas in 1803 it had risen to a third of that of the then existing debt. It will 
hereafter appear that when it was broken upon in 1813, it was producing more 
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But these flattering prospects were of short duration. 
Independent of the increasing jealousy with which the 
British Government beheld the continental encroach- 
ments of Napoleon, and which rapidly communicated 
itself to all classes of the English people, several 
causes of irritation grew up between the rival govern*- 
ments, which first weakened and at last destroyed their 
good understanding. The detail of these causes is fraught 
with the highest historical interest. The fate of the 
world has depended on the results to which tliey led. 
The first of these subjects of irritation was the asperity 
with which the government and acts of the First Consul 
were canvassed in the English newspapers. Not only 
did several French journals published in London, iii 
particular that of Peltier and the Courrier Fran<^ais de 
Londres^ comment with great severity on his proceedings, 
but almost all the English journals, following the bent of 
the public mind, descanted in the most iinlneasured terms 
on his continual encroachments in Continental Europe. 
To Napoleon, who was accustomed only to the voice of 
adulation, and heard nothing from the enslaved journals 
of his own country but gracefully turned flattery, these 
diatribes were in the highest degree painful, and not the 
less so, probjibly, because the charges which they con- 
tained in regard to his foreign aggressions were more 
easily silenced by authority than answered by argument. 

He therefore caused his minister at the court of London 
to remonstrate warmly against these articles,* and con^ 

than half the interest of the debt ; and that, if it had been let alone, it would have 
extinguished the whole debt existing at the conclusion of the war before the 
year 1840. — See Porter’.s Pari. Tnblcs, i. 1 ; Pari. Dch. xxxvi. 1127-1130. 

* “ The ^^eatest of all injuries,” siiid M. Otto, “ is that which tends to 
debase a foreign (loveniment, or to excite within its territory civil and religious 
commotions ; and the most pernicious of all protections is that which places under 
the safeguard of the laws men who seek not only to disturb the political tran- 
quillity of Europe, but even to dissolve the first bands of society. This is not a 
question concerning some paragraphs which, throuKh the inadvertence of an 
editor, might have been accidently inserted in a public print, but a question of 
a deep and continued system of defainat^ai, directed not billy against the chief 
of the French Ucpublic, but all its constituted authorities — against the 
whole nation — represented by these libellers in the most odious and degrading 
terms. These observations are still more applicable to a class of foreign 
calumniators, who appear to avail themselves of the asylum offered in England 
only for the purpose of the better gratifying their hatred against France, and 
undermining the foundations of peace. It is not merely by insulting and 
seditious writings, evidently published with a view to circulation in France, but 
by other incendiary papers distributed through the maritime departments, 
in order to induce the evil-disposed or weak inhabitants to resist the conclusion 
of the concordats, that these implacable enemies of France continue to 
exercise hostilities and provoke the just indignation of the French Govern- 
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eluded by demanding, “ 1. That the English Government chap. 

sliould adopt the most effectual measures to put a stop 

to the unbecoming and seditious publications with which I 802 . 

the newspapers and writings printed in England are 

filled. 2. That the individuals specified in the under- Complaints 

signed list should be sent out of Jersey. 3. That Georges 

and his adherents should be transported to Canada. Consul. 

4. That, in order to deprive the evil-disposed of every 
pretext for disturbing the good understanding between 
the two Governments, it should be recommended to the 
princes of the house of Bourbon' at present in Great 
Britain, to repair to Warsaw. 5. That such of the 
French emigrants as still think proper to wear the 
orders and decorations belonging to tlie ancient Govern- 
ment of France, be required to quit the territory of the 
British empire.” Of these extravagant demands, which 
proved that Napoleon understood as little the action of a 
free government as he did the relative situation of France 
and England, and their right to treat on a footing of perfect 
eiiuality, it is sufficient to observe, that they have excited 
the indignation oven of the French historians who are most 
friendly to his cause. “ It was nearly the same thing,” says 
his eloquent apologist, Norvins, “to propose to Great Britain 
the sacrifice of its constitution, as to insist upon its aban- 
doning the two pillars of its freedom, the liberty of the 
press and the privilege of habeas corpus. Such a demand 
was in the highest degree imprudent on the part of the 
First Consul, as it necessarily rendered him odious to the 
English people. Such language might have been used to 
the Cisalpine or Ligurian Republics, the creations of his 
hands ; but it was wholly unsuitable to an independent j ^ 
power like England : and, although that language was note, Aug. 
but the expression of disunion which already existed parL^mk. 
between th-e two Governments, yet it was extremely 
imprudent to make it known in a diplomatic communi* 238 . 
cation to the whole of Europe.” ^ 

The British Government replied to this extraordinary 
requisition in 4ignified but courteous language.* They 

ment and prople. Not a doubt can exist of these writings having been com- 
posed and circulated by Georges and the former bishops of France.” — ParU 
Hist, xxxvi. 1270. 

* “ It cannot be denied,” they observed, “ that some improper and indecent 
paragraphs against the Government of France have appeared, both in tlie 

VOL. vm. 4 
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OHAj^ answered specifically each of the charges advanced by the 
xxxvt French Government, and concluded with observing, 
1802. "His Majesty is sincerely disposed to adopt every 
Answw trf nieasure for the preservation of peace which is consistent 
theBrttbh with the honour and independence of the country, and 
Government security of its laws and constitution. But the French 
Government must have formed a most erroneous judg- 
ment of the disposition of the' British nation, and the 
‘ character of its Government, if they have been taught to 

I Lord Haw- expect that any representation of a foreign power would 
N^te^Aug. ever induce them to consent to a violation of those rights 
pari^iust which the liberties of the people of this country are 
xxxvL 1277. founded.”! 

No further diplomatic correspondence took place on 
this subject; but soon after, to remove all grounds for 
complaint on the part of the First Consul, a prosecution 


English newspapers and the French journals published in London ; but they 
have not been published under the authority of the British Goveniment, nor are 
they any ways responsible for their contents. His Majesty neither can nor wilL 
in consequence of any representation or menace from a foreign power, maJie any 
concession which may be in the smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the 
press, as secured by the constitution of this country. This liberty is justly dear 
to every British subject ; the constitution admits of no previous restraints upon 
publications of any description ; but there exist judicatures wholly independent 
of the executive, capable of taking cognisance of such publications as the law 
deems criminal ; and they may investigate and punish not only libels against the 
Government and magistracy of this kingdom, but those reflecting on t!he indivi- 
duals in whose hands the administration of foreign Governments is placed. The 
British Government is perfectly willing to afford to the French Government all 
the means of punishing the authors of any writings which they may deem 
defamatory, which they themselves possess ; but they never can consent to new- 
model their laws, or to change their constitution, to gratify the wishes of any 
foreign power. If the French Government are dissatisfied with our laws on the 
subject of libels, they may punish the venders or distributors of such writings as 
they deem defamatory in their own country, or increase by additional penal 
regulations the risk of their circulation within their own bounds. 

“With respect to the removal of the persons considered obnoxious, to the 
French Government from the British dominions, his Majesty lias no desire that 
the princes of tlie House of Bourbon should continue to reside in this country, 
if they are disposed or can be induced to quit it : but he feels it to be incon- 
sistent with his honour and with his sense of justice to withdraw from them tlie 
right of hospitilllty, as long as they conduct themselves peaceably and quietly, 
and unless some charge can be substantiated of their attempting to disturb the 
peace which subsists between the two Governments. The emigrants in Jersey, 
most of whom are there chiefly in consequence of the cheapness of provisioiis. 
Lad removed, or were removing, previous to M. Otto's note. If any of them 
can be shown, by reasonable evidence, to have distributed papers on the coast of 
France with the view of disturbing the Government, and of inducing the people 
to msist the new Church Establishment, his Majesty will deem himself justified 
in taking measimes to compel them to leave the country. Measures are in con- 
templation, and will be taken, for removing Georges and his adherents from his 
Majesty’s European dominions. There are few, if any, of the French emigrants 
who continue to wear the decorations of the ancient ‘Government ; it might be 
more prudent if they all abstained from doing so ; but the French Government 
cannot expect that his Majesty will commit so harsh an act as to send them out 
of the country on that account.”— Loan Havtkesbury’s iVipte, 17th August 
1802 ; Pari. Hist, xxxri. 1274, 127& 
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was instituted hj the Attorney-General against Peltier, cHAP. 
for one of the most vehement of his articles against the xxxvL 
French Government This prosecution, which, in the 1802, 
excited state of the public mind on the subject of France, 
awakened the most intense interest, gave occasion to a tier for a 
splendid display of eloquence in defence of the accused 
from Sir James Mackintosh, who then first gave public 
proof of those great abilities which his Vindidce GaUicas 
and lectures on constitutional law had long -made known 
to a more limited circle. Peltier was found guilty ; but 
the subsequent breakiiig out of war between the two 
countries prevented his being brought up to receive 
judgment. The war of journals continued with redoubled 
vehemence on both sides of the Channel, as events suc- 
ceeded calculated to call forth mutual complaints; and 
several articles in the Moniteur^ of the most hostile 
character, bore evident marks of the First Consul’s com- 
position. The French incessantly urged the execution of 
^^the treaty of Amiens, the whole treaty of Amiens, and 
nothing but the treaty of Amiens;” loudly complained 
that the British Government had not evacuated Alex- 
andria, Malta, and the Cape of Good Hope, as stipu- 
lated in that instrument ; and declared that France 
would ever remain in the attitude of Minerva, with a 
helmet on her head and a spear in her hand. The 
English answered, that the strides made by France over 
Continental Europe *since the general pacification, and 
her menacing conduct towards the British possessions, 
were inconsistent with any intention of preserving peace, 
and rendered it indispensable that the securities held by 
them for their own independence should not be aban- 
doned. This recriminatory warfare was continued with 
equal zeal and ability on the opposite sides of the 
Channel ; loud and fierce defiances were uttered by both * Uum. ix. 
parties ; and it soon became manifest, from the temper of Norv. i! 238, 
the people, not less than the relations of their ^ Govern- 
ments, that the contest could be determined only by the 240, 246 . * 
sword. 1 ' 

In truth, it was not merely from the continental gg 
acquisitions of France, great as they had been since the Expedition of 
peace, that the British Government conceived apprehen- Egy^t. ^ 
sions of the impossibility of long maintaining friendly 
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CHAP, tenas mih that power. Other circumstances nearer 
xxxvL revealed a detennination on the part of the First 

i8a2. Consul to resume the contest at no distant period, and 
render the places evacuated by the treaty of Amiens the, 
outposts, from which hostilities were to be directed against 
their vital interests. The continued stay of a large 
French force in Holland, in defiance of express treaty; 
the gradual accumulation of troops on the shores of the 
Channel and on the frontiers of Hanover, indicated any 
thing rather than a pacific disposition, and menaced 
England in the quarters wher# she was most easily 
assailable* At the same time, the mission of Coleiiel 
Sebastiani to Egypt and Syria, in October 1802, for 
purposes evidently of a warlike character, and the 
minute and elaborate military report which he laid 
before the First Consul on his return, proved that, so far 
from having abandoned the idea of conquest on the banks 
of the Nile, he was prepared to resume it on t\e first 
convenient opportunity.* Influenced by these circum- 
stances, and the evident demonstration of an insatiable 
^ ambition which the conduct of Franco to Italy and 
1 British de- Switzerland afforded, the English Government sent orders 
ParhTiist. delay the evacuation of Malta, Alexandria, and the 
xxxvi. 1257, Cape of Good Hope, which they had not only ifesolved 
iSiL’ ^ ' on, but in part commenced,t ^ and openly declared their 


* It appears from Colonel Sebastiani’s Report, that he embarked on the 16th 
September at Toulon, and, after visiting Tripoli, arrived at Alexandria on the 
16 th October. “ I communicated,” says he, “to the English commander there 
the order of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to demand a speedy evacuation, 
and the execution of the treaty of Amjens. General Stuart told me that 
tlie evacuation of tlie place would shortly be effected, and when I insisted for 
a more specific answer, he declared that he had no orders from his court to 
<]uit Alexandria, and that he believed he sliould winter there. ” He minutely 
examined the fortifications of Alexandria, and all the neighbouring forts ; after- 
wards visited Cairo under an escort of five hundred men ; traversed Upper 
Egypt as fM 08 the cataracts, and returned by St. Jean d'Acre and the Ionian 
Islands to France, with specific information as to the military and political state 
of the cot^ntries he had visited, and their respective dispositions towards France 
and England. The First Consul thought it so little necessary to disguise his 
designs, tli^t he published the Report, Which is very long and elaborate, in 
the Moniteur / and it was particularly observable that Sebastiani assured all the 
CThristians from whom he received deputations in Egypt and Syria ‘ ‘ of the 
friendship and protection of the First Consul. ” The Report concluded with a 
detailed statement of all the British troops in Egypt, and the respective forces 
of the Turks and native chiefs. — See the whole Report in Pari, Hist, xxxvii. 
1350, 1359. 

+ As decisive evidence that in autumn 1802, and anterior to the manifesta- 
tion of the First Consul’s ambitious designs in Europe, the British Government 
was sincere in its intention to execute the treaty of Amiens, it is sufficient to 
refer to the testimony of the French hbtorians. “ England,” says General 
Matthieu Dumas, ‘‘notwithstanding its regret at seeing the key of the Levant 
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p^olntion to rotain these important stations till some chap. 
satisfactory explanation was obtained of the Freftch xxxtL 
movements. isos. 

This resolution of the Cabinet of St. James's imme^ 99 . 
diately gave rise to an angry diplomatic correspondence JiSSfot*' 
between the two 'Governments ; but, instead of quoting “ 

these official documents, it is more important to give the with Lord 
substance of the famous interview which the First 
Consul had with Lord Whitworth, the English ambas- 
sador at Paris, on the 21st February, 1803, which is so 
descriptive of the chalrlfcer of that extraordinary man as 
to be one of the most valuable documents of history. 

“ He placed,” says that nobleman in his account of the 
interview transmitted the day following to his own 
Government, “ in the very first rank our not evacuating 
Egypt and Malta, as we were bound by the treaty to 
have done. In this,” said he, ‘^no consideration on earth 
shall make me acquiesce. Of the two, I would rather see 
you in possession of the faubourg St. Antoine than Malta. 

The abuse thrown out against me in the English public 
prints is vexatious, but not of so much consequence, nor 
so mischievous, as what appears in the French papers 
published in London. My irritation against England is 
daily increasing, because every wind which blows from 
England brings nothing but enmity and hatred against 
me. If I had felt, the smallest inclination to take Egypt 
by force, I might have done it a month ago, by sending 
twenty-five thousand men to Aboukir, who would have 
possessed themselves of the whole country, in defiance of 
the four thousand British in Alexandria. Instead of that 
garrison being a means of protecting Egypt, it only 

and the East Indies slip from its grasp, was making preparations for receiving 
in the fortresses of Malta the Neapolitan troops, who, by the treaty of Amiens, 
were to form its garrison for a year. SuC^, indeed, was their sincerity, that the 
foreign troops were actually disembarked and well received. Prom the Ifitti to 
the 20th September, at the periods fixed by ^e treaty, orders were in like 
manner transmitted for the evacuation of Alexandria by the British troops, and 
the surrender of the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch forces.” General Dundas 
and Sir Roger Curtis had received positive orders for the surrender of the Cape, 
with all its dependencies, to the Dutch forces. The best understanding prevailed 
between the troops of the two nations. The 1st January 1803, was fixed for the 
final evacuation ; and the English troops h^d actually commenced their embarka- 
tion, and were half on board, when, on the evening of the 31st of December, a 
vessel arrived, which had left Plymouth on the Slst October, with orders to 
stop the cession of the colony. The Britlsb had only fifty-nine men at that time 
in the town ; the Dutch garrison was fifteen bunded strong ; and the British 
troops were eight miles distant when this unexpected Intelligence arrived. — 

Dumas, ix. 91, 120, 12L 
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CHAP, furnishes me -v^ith a pretence for invading it. I shajl 
not do so, however I may wish to possess it as a colony, 
1803. because I do not think it worth the chance of a war, in 
which I might possibly be considered as the aggressor, 
and by which I should lose more than I should gain ; 
since sooner or later Egypt must belong to France^ either 
by the falling to pieces of the Turkish empire, or by 
some arrangement with the Porte. 

100 . ‘‘What have I to gain by going to warl A descent 

wmfrom war, coasts is the Only me^s of offence I possess ; 

and his as^- and that I am determined to atteUpt, and put myself at 
tocorfcuStflf its head. But can you suppose that, after having gained 

the height on which I stand, I would risk my lifd and 
reputation in so hazardous an undertaking, unless com- 
pelled to it by absolute necessity? I know that the 
probability is, that I myself and the greatest part of the 
expedition will go to the bottom. There are a hundred 
chances to one against me, but I am determined to make 
the attempt; and such is the disposition of the troops, 
• that army after army will be found ready to engage in 
the enterprise. France, with an army of four hundred 
and eighty thousand men, to which amount it is to be 
immediately completed and ready for the most dOtSperate 
enterprise, and England with a fleet which has rendered 
her the mistress of the seas, and which I shall not be 
able to rival for ten years, might, by a good understanding, 
govern the world, and by their strife would overturn it. 
If I had not felt the enmity of the British Government 
on every occasion since the peace of Amiens, there is 
nothing I would not have done to prove my desire to 
conciliate. 

101 . “ Participation in indemnities, as well as influence on 
hiveterate* the Continent ; treaties of commerce ; in short, any 
hostility of thipg that would have testified confidence. Nothing, 
England. bowever, has been able to overcome the hostility of the 

British Government ; and thence we are now come to the 
point — Shall we have peace or war 1 To preserve peace, 
the treaty of Amiens must bo fulfilled ; the abuse in the 
public prints suppressed' or kept within due bounds, and 
the protection openly given to my bitterest enemies with- 
drawn. If you desire war, it is only necessary to say so, 
and to refuse to fulfil the treaty. I have not chastised the 
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Algerines, from my nnwilliiigness to excite the jealousy cuAP. 
of other powers ; but I hope that the time will come XXXVI . 
when England, Russia, and France, will feel that it is isoa. 
for their interest to destroy such a nest of robbers, and 
force them to live by cultivating their lands instead of by 
plunder. Peace or war depends on Malta. It is in vain 
to talk of Piedmont and Switzerland. They are mere 
trifles, and must have been foreseen when the treaty was 
going forward. You have no right to speak of them at 
this time of day. I do not pretend to say this mission of 
Colonel Sebastian! was merely commercial. It ^ 
rendered necessary, in a military point of view, by your *xxvi. 1297, 
infraction of the treaty of Amiens.” 

This energetic and highly characteristic conversation 
was not of a nature calculated to diminish the alarm of Hostue pre- 
the British Government, or allay the hourly increasing JX^lides?” 
irritation in the two countries. The result was, that the unanimity in 
English Cabinet openly gave orders for the assembling of ^ppOTtofthe 
forces ; and on the 8th March, a message from the King 
to both Houses of Parliament announced, that as very I803. 
considerable military preparations are carrying on in the 
ports of France and Holland, his Majesty has judged it 
expedient to adopt additional measures, of precaution for 
the security of his dominions. Though the preparations 
to which his Majesty refers are avowedly directed to 
colonial service, yet, as discussions of great importance are 
now , subsisting between his Majesty and the French 
Government, this communication has been deemed 
necessary.” This message was received with the most 
animated feelings of patriotism by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Fox, whose eloquence had so often been 
exerted in palliating the conduct of France, concurred in 
the address in answer, which passed both Houses without 
a single dissenting voice ; and every thing announced a 
degree of unanimity in the further prosecution of the 
war unknown in its earlier stages. A few days after- 
wards the militia was called out. Ten thousand additional March lo. 
men were voted for the navy ; and preparations were 
made in the principal harbours of the kingdom for the 
most vigorous hostilities. These. measures were imme- 
diately met by corresponding menaces on the part of 
France ; and every' thing breathed hostility and defiance 
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Second 
violent ebul- 
lition of Na-» 
poleon to 
Lord Whit- 
worth. 
March 14. 
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Lord Nelson was enwui^ with 
the eomiD^d of th^ Mediterranean fleet. - Lord Eeith 
set ont for Plymouth. Sir Sidney Smith received orders 
tp put to sea with a squadron of observation. hot 
press took place in the Thames. Sixteen ships of the 
line were instantly put in commission. The public ardour 
rose to the highest pitch ; and England resumed her arms 
with a degree of enthusiasm exceeding even that with 
which she had laid them aside.^ 

These hostile preparations speedily led to a second and 
still more violent ebullition on ithe part of the First 
Consul. In a public court at the Tuileries, held a few 
days after the King’s message had been communJcated to 
him, he publicly addressed Lord Whitworth in the 
following terms : — “ So you are determined to go to war. 
We have already fought for fifteen years. I suppose you 
want to fight fpr fifteen years more. The English wish 
for war ; but if they are the first to draw the sword, I 
sHall be the last to put it into the scabbard. They have 
no respect for treaties. Henceforth they must be shrouded 
ill black crape. Wherefore these armaments? Against 
whom those measures of precaution ? I have not a single 
ship of the line in the harbours of France ; but if you 
arm, I shall arm also. If you insist upon fighting, I 
shall fight also. You may destroy France, but never 
intimidate it. If you would live on terms of good 
understanding with us, you must respect treaties. Wo 
to those who violate them ! They will answer for the 


* M. Talleyrand, in answer to the message of the English King, up the 
following note,. which was delivered to the British ambassador 

1. If his Britannic Majesty, in his message, mean* to speaSi of the expedition 
of Helvoetsluys, all the world knows that it is destined for America, and was 
on the point of sailing ; but in consequence of that message its orders are 
countermanded. 

2. If we do nojt receive satisfactory explanations respecting these armaments 
in England ; and if they actually take place, it is natural that the First Consul 
should march twipty thousand men into Holland, since that country is named 
in the King’s message. 

3. These troops being once in the country, it is natural that they should form 
an encampment on the borders of Hanover; and that additional bodies of 
troops should join them. 

4. It is natural that the First Consul should order several camps to be formed 
at Calais, and on difibrent points of the coasts. 

5. It is likewise in the nature of things that the First Consul, who was on the 
TOint of evacuating Switzerland, should be under the necessity of continuing a 
Frandh army in that country. 

6. It is also the natural consequence of all this that the First Consul should 
8«id a fresh force into Italy, to occupy, in case of necessity, the position of 
Tarentum. — See Pari, Hitt, xxxvi. 13(W. 




Wimqnmm Ettrope.” This ' violent harangue, 

rendered siill more emphatic by the impassioned gestures 
with which it was accompanied, induced the English W 3 . 
ambassador to sitppose that the First Consul would so far ^ ^ord whit^ 
forget his dignity as to strike him ; and he was delibe- worth’s Des- 
rating with himself as to what he should do in the event 
of such an insult being offered to the nation which he 
represented, when Napoleon retired, and delivered the Norv. n. 248 . 
assembled ambassadors of Europe from the pain they 
experienced, at witnessing so extmordinary a seene.^ 

This vehement exposure of hostile disposition produced 104. 
an extraordinary sensation both in England and Europe. 

In the former, by the indignation it excited, and the preparations 
ardent desire to revenge the slight thus publicly .put 
upon the national honour, in the person of its ambassador : 
in the latter, by the clear evidence which it afforded of 
the impossillility of amicable terms being any longer 
preserved between the rival powers. Couriers, despatched 
the same night to every court in Europe, immediately 
made generally known the conflict that was approaching ; 
and diplomacy was soon as active in ehdeavouring to 
contract alliances as military energy in forwarding war- 
like preparations. General Duroc was forthwith sent by 
the First Consul to Berlin, and Colonel Colbert to St. 
Petersburg, to endeavour to rouse the Northern Powers 
to reassert the principles of the armed neutrality, and 
join in th^ league against Great Britain ; but these 
potentates had already concerted measures, on occasion of 
the meeting they had at Memel in the preceding year to 
settle the matter of German indemnities, and refused to 
interfere in the contest. At tho same time he put the 
army on the war footing ; ordered the immediate levy of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men ; reinforced the 
troops both in Holland and Italy ; declared Flushing and 
Antwerp in a state of siege ; commenced thoTormation of 
the great arsenals which were afterwards constructed in 
the Scheldt ; hastened his naval preparations with the 
most incrMible activity ; and already began to direct those 
numerous corps to the shores of the Channel, which, 
under the name of the Army of England, were so seriously 
to menace the independence of Great^Britain.^ The flame 250! 
spread to every heart ; patriotic feeling was roused to the 
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€PAP. piloh in I'xanoe as weU as h England ; and iiev^ 

xxxyi . tiras irar commentsed with inore cojrdial approbation on 
laoa the^fart of the peopk of both countries. 

. Vie these intetoperate sallies on the part of the First 
'Cepml the British Government contented itself with 
Not ejA jpc^ying, through the medium of the minister, for foreign 
a^ks : “ His Majesty has the most sincere desire that the 
eKSoit Amiens should be executed in as complete a 

Marchi^V manner as possible ; but it is impossible for him to con- 
. , sider that treaty as founded on principles different from 
those which have been invariably applied to every other 
treaty or convention — namely, that they were negotiated 
with reference to the actual state of possession of the 
different parties, and to the treaties or public engagements 
by which they were hound at the time of its conclusion ; 
and that if that state of possession or engagement was so 
materially alterot by the act of either of the parties as to 
affect the nature of the compact itself, the other party has 
a right, according to the law of nations, to interfere for 
the purpose of obtaining satisfaction or compensation for 
any essential difference which such acts may have* sub- 
sequently made in their relative situations ; and that if 
ever there was a case in which this principle might be 
applied with peculiar propriety, it was that of the* late 
treaty of peace ; for the negotiation was conducted on a 
basis not merely proposed by his Majesty, but specially 
agreed to in a note by the French Government — namely, 
that his Majesty should keep a compensation out* of his 
conquests, for the acquisition of territory made by France 
upon tho Continent. The subsequent acquisitions made 
by Francem various quarters, particularly in Italy, have 
extended the power and increased the territory of France ; 
and therefore England would have been justified, consis- 
tently with the spirit of the treaty, in claiming equiva- 
lents for th^ acquisitions, as a counterpoise to the aug- 
mentation of the power of France. His Majesty, however, 
would have been willing to have overlooked these acqui- 
sitions, for the sake of not disturbing the general peace of 
Europe, and was prepared to have acted up to the very 
article regarding the evacuation of Malta,^ 
1312. * when his attention ws arrested by the very extraordinary 

publication of the report of Colonel Sebastian! on Egypt, 
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Whidi disclofles views utterly inconsistent with the spirit 
and letter of the treaty of Ami^s xx^ 
Notwithstanding the hostile nature of these declara- xeog. 
tions, Ihe negotiation was kept open for two months 
longer, and had very nearly terminated by the English Ultimatum 
being permitted to retain Malta, on an indemnity being . 
provided for France on the Continent. The 
<iovemment proposed that Malta should he retained by 
England, and the Bmights indemnified : that Holland 
and Switzerland should be evacuated by the French 
troops : Elba confirmed to France : the Italian and 
Ligurian Republics recognised by England, with the 
kingdom of Etruria, upon a satisfiactory indemnity being 
provided to the King of Sardinia. To this the French 
Cabinet would not agree ; and it was next proposed by 
the English ministers, that " Great Britain should possess 
Malta for ten years : that the island ofUiampedosa should 
be ceded in perpetuity to that power : that Holland and 
Switzerland should be evacuated by the French troops, 
and the new Italian states recognised by England, on 
provisions in favour of Sardinia and Switzerland being 
contained in the treaty.” ^ If these terms were not ^ April 23» 
acceded to in seven days, the British ambassador was Hawke8°*^^ 
enjoined to demand his passports. Napoleon would only *^“7^ 
consent, on the other hand, that Malta should be placed 
in the power of Russia, Prussia, or Austria, upon their 
agreeing to it and becoming parties to the treaty of 
Amiens ; but this the British Cabinet declined, alleging ^ 

that Russia, the only power deemed independent of 
France, had positively refused to be a party fo any such 
arrangement.* As a last resource, and finding the 
British ambassador resolute, Talleyrand suggested an. 
arrangement by which Malta should be ceded in perpe- 
tuity to Great Britain, in return for a proper equivalent 
to France ; but Lord Whitworth had no authority to 
enter into such an arrangement, which was one of 

* When this was first propoaed to the Emperor Alexander, he answered, that 
it would be ineffectual, as so inconsiderable an Island could not be the real object 
Of contest between the parties; but he afterwards signed his readiness to 
accept the treaty, though it was then too late, as war was declared. The oom> 
munication from the Hussian ambassador, signifying the Emperor’s readiness to 
act as mediator. Was dated 24th May, and was ndtcommunieated to the Englijdi 
Government till aU diplomatic relations with France had ceased, by the decla- 
ration of war o^the 16th May preceding. — ^ Bionon, lii. 73, 107, lOS. 
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CHAP, exchange, instead of indemnity and security ; and Tal- 
XXXVI . leyyand positively refused to explain himself further on 
1803. the subject, or specify what equivalent France required. 
Lord Whitworth, in consequenbe, demanded and received 
1349. Lord his passports on May 12th ; letters of marque were issued 
t>y the British Government on the IGth ; General 
Audreossi, the French ambassador, embarked*' at Dover 
76.* korv. il. on the 18th May ; and the flames of a war were again 
D^m^xiieo. lighted up, destined ere long to involve the whole world 
177. in conflagration.! 

This declaration of war was immediately followed by an 
act as unnecessary as it was barbarous, and which con- 
Artest of all tributed, more perhaps than any other circumstance, to 
travdier^iii Strong feeling of animosity against Napoleon 

France. which pervaded all classes of the English during the re- 
mainder of the contest. Two French vessels had been cap- 
tured, under the Bnglish letters of marque, in the bay of 
Audieme ; and the First Consul made this a pretence for 
ordering the arrest of all the English then travelling in 
France between the ages of eighteen and sixty years. Under 
Decree, May this savage decroc, unprecedented in the annals of modern 
’ * warfare, above ten thousand innocent individuals, who 

had repaired to France in pursuit of business, science, or 
amusement, on the faith of the law of nations, which 
never extended hostilities to persons in such circum- 
stances, were at once thrown into prison, from whence 
great numbers of them were never liberated till the 
invasion of the allies in 1814. This severity was the 
more unpardonable, as the Minister of foreign affairs had, 
a few days before, given the English at Paris assurances 
that they should be permitted to leave the kingdom 
without molestation ; and numbers had, in consequence, 
declined to avail themselves of the means of departure 
when in their power. No other authority than that of 
Napoleon itself is required to characterise this transac- 
tion. “ Upon reading,” says he, “ the ironical and inso- 
lent answer made by the English Government to my 
complaints, I despatched, in the middle of the night, an 
order to arrest over all France, and in all the territories 
occupied by our armies, the whole English, of whatever 
description, and retain them as hostages for our vessels, 
so unjustly seized. The greater part of these English 
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were wealthy or noble persons, who were travelling for chap. 
their amusement The more novel the act was, wore 
flagrant its injustice^ the more it answered my purpose. isoa 
The clamour it raised was universal, and r11 the English 
addressed themselves to me ; I referred them to their 
own Government, telling them their fate depended on it i Nap. in 
alone.” i -In committing this unpardonable act, Napoleon 
hoped to bring under his power such a number of English- 
men of distinction as should compel the British Govern- 
ment to yield to his terms ; but he mistook the character 
of the people with whom he had to deal, and contributed 
only to the rousing of that inveterate spirit of hostility 
which mainly occasioned his nverthro w.^ * i28. 

* Of the feelings with which this unjustifiable proceeding on the part of the 
First Consul was received even by those of his generals who were most attached General in- 
to his person and government, no better proof can be required than is furnished dignation 
in the Duchess d’Abrantes’ Memoirs, to whose husband’s lot, as governor of which it e.x- 
Paris, it fell to carry the painful decree into executron in that city. He was cites even in 
sent for by the First Consid in tlie middle of the night, who put letters into his France, 
hands explaining 4he cruel measure which was in contemplation. Ills eyes 
flashed fire, his whole figure was trembling with agitation. “ Junot,** said he, 

“you must) before an hour elapses, take measures, so that all the English, 
witliout one single exception, shall be arrested. The Temple, the Force, the 
Abbaye will hold them — they must be seized;’* and with these words struck 
the table violently with his fist. “This measure,” said Napoleon, “must be 
executed at seven in the evenings — I am resolved that, in the obscurest theatre, 
or lowest restaurateur’s in Paris, not an Englishman shall this night be seen.”— 

“ My General,'* replied Junot, who, though at first stunned, soon recovered 
from his stupor, “you knot^r not only my attachment to your person, but my 
absolute devotion to eveiy thing which concerns you. It is that devotion which 
induces me to hesitate at obeying your orders and imploring you to take a 
few hours to reflect on the measure which you have now commanded.” Napo- 
leon frowned : “ Again,” said he, “ are we to have the scene of the other day 
over again ? Even Duroc, with his quiet air, will soon come liere to preach to 
me. By God, gentlemen, I will show you that 1 can make myself obeyed. 

Lannes has already experienced that ; lie will not find much to amuse himself 
with while eating oranges at Lisbon. Do not trust too far, Junot, to ray friend- 
ship ; from the moment that 1 conceive doubts as to yours, mine is gone.” 

“ My General,” replied Juiiot, still undaunted, “ it is not at the moment friat 
I am giving you thd strongest proof of my devotion, that you sliould tlius 
address' me. Demand my blood— demand my life— I will surrender them with- 
out hesitation ; but to ask a tiling which must cover us with ” “ Go on,” 

cried Napoleon; “ what is likely to happen to me, because I fling back on a 

faithless Government the insults which it offerbd to me ? “ It is not my part,” 

said Junot, “to decide on the conduct which you should pursue, lam sure 

that when you come to yourself, and are no lunger fascinated by those around 

you who compel you to violent measures, you will be of my opinion.”— “ Of 

whom do you speak ? ” Junot made no answer ; he knew what he would say, 8 D’ Abr. vi. 

but his noble heart dis^ined to descend to the accusation of others.* 398, 403. 

• The pretence put forth by the French writere, that this unparalleled measure 
was justified by the capture of t'wo French vessels in the bay of Audieme before 
war was formally declared, is totally groundless. These vessels wore seized on 
the 20th May, eight days after the English aipbasaador had left Paris, and two 
aftel- the French had sailed from Dover,— that Is, after hostilities had been 
openly announced between the two countries ; and four after the issuing of letters 
of marque by the British Government, To set up this, the first capture of the 
war, as an excuse for the severe and <^el measure adopted towards the private 
fravellers— a class of men who invariably have been allowed, In modem Europe, 
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XXXVI. 

1803 . 

108 . 

Debates on 
the war in 
Parliament. 
Ar^ments 
in favour of it 
by the Minis- 
ters. 


The renerwaj of the war was soon after the subject of 
important and animated debates in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; but in the tone which pervaded the speeches of the 
Opposition, it was manifest how materially the light in 
which the war was viewed by the Whig party had changed 
in the course of the contest, and how much the constant 
aggressions of Napoleon had alienated the minds of those 
who had hitherto shown themselves the stanchest enemies 


of the conduct of Government in resisting the progress of 
the Revolution. It was argued by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, 
and Lord Hawkesbury, ‘‘that the first great point on 
which the negotiation turned was, whether there was 
such clear evidence of an intention on the part of France 
to resume its designs against Egypt, as justified us in 
retaining Malta for our security ? Now, on this point, 
the proof furnished by the conduct of the First Consul 
was decisive. The mission of Sebastian! to the Levant, 
which he himself admitted to Lord Whitworth was of a 
military character; the emphatic declaration which he 
made to that nobleman, that sooner or later Egypt must 
belong to France ; and the information of the same inten- 
tion, through the Minister of Foreign Affairs, evidently 
proved that he had only suspended his designs against 
that country, and was resolved to renew thorn on the 
first favourable opportunity. This was a direct violation 
both of the letter and spirit of the treaty of Amiens, 
which expressly provided for the integrity of the Turkish 
empire ; and the time when he set out (Sept. 16) was 
important, as it entir^y destroyed the pretence that he 
was sent to refute the statements in Sir Robert Wilson’s 
work, which it is notorious was not published at that 
time. 

109 . “ It is in vain to oppose to the inference clearly deduced 

Se^Sntiou from these circumstances the improbability that, if such 
of Malta. iiad really been the designs of the French Government, 

they would have so openly avowed them; for it has 
been uniformly the system of all the rulers of that state 
since the Revolution, and seems to be now a fixed prin- 
ciple of their policy, instead of carefully concealing any 


to^ retire unmolested upon hostilities breaking out— was a pretext as flimsy as 
the measure itself was ui\ju8tifiable and imp^itic ; and it was, in an especial 
manner, unseemly in a power which made such loud complaints of the enforcing 
of the o^naiy rules of war In maritime affairs by the Engli^ cruisers. 
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project likely to shock the feelings of mankind till the oHap. 
moment of its execution, to announce it publicly for a xxxvi - 
long period before, in order that the minds of men may im* 
be familiarised to its contemplation, and have come to 
regard it with indifference. If, then, the design against 
Egypt is apparent, can there be the smallest doubt that 
we are entitled, from the moment it fs discovered, to take 
such measures of prevention and security as are sufficient 
to guard against the danger to which we are thus exposed ? 

And, if this be admitted, the justice of our retaining 
Malta, the outwork both of Egypt and India, is apparent. 

All military authorities are agreed 'upon the vast impor- 
tance of that island ; and among them we must place, 
in the very first rank, the First Consul himself, who has 
not only declared that he would rather see us in possession 
of the faubourg St. Antoine, but has evinced the sincerity 
of that declaration by preferring all the hazards of a war 
which he was obviously anxious to avoid, to its relin- 
quishment. England’s interest in Malta is apparent, 
because it is a step on the road to India; whence the 
extraordinary anxiety of France for its acquisition, if 
not as a stage on the same journey for herself? Con- 
sider, then, what would be our feelings if, after all the 
wariiings given us, we were now to surrender Malta out 
of our hands, and the attack upon Egypt were to follow 
in six or twelve months afterwards. 

“The conduct of France on the continent of Europe no. 
has been equally inconsistent with the maintenance 
pacific relations. What shall we* say to her arrogant France on the 
interference in the matter of the German indemnities, and ^ound^for^^ 
arrangement of the sharing of the spoils of the ecclesiasti- war. 
cal princes, without the concurrence either of the Emperor 
or the States interested in the maintenance of the equili- 
brium of the empire? What of the unprovoked and 
tyrannical attack on Switzerland ? What of the con- 
tinued stay of French troops in Holland, in direct viola- 
tion both of the treaty of Amiens u-nd the subsequent 
conventions with the Batavian Republic ? The annexation 
of Piedmont, the severing of the Valais from Switzerland, 
the acquisition of Parma and Placentia, the new govern- 
ments imposed on the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics, 
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CBAP. erection of the kingdom of Etruria., are so manf steps 
towards sftipreme dominion over Italy* which may be 
1803 , already said to be in the hands of the French Government* 
And are we, with such instances of disregard of treaties 
and insatiahie ambition before our eyes, to permit the 
First Consul to make the same unresisted strides towards 
maritime, which he has already made towards continental 
supremacy ? 

** Add to this a still more glaring attack on our national 
And Napo- independence, the clandestine sending of agents in the 
of the French ambassador, with instructions to take 
agSSSfEng‘ ports, and obtain information as to the 

military situation of all the provinces of the kingdom ; 
and when the Government of England applied to the 
French ambassador to have them removed, the First 
Consul manifested an avowed determination to introduce, 
in defiance of our formal refusal, authorised emissaries^ 
under the name of commercial agents, to prepare, in the 
midst of peace, the most effectual means for our annoyance 
and destruction in time of war. He has at the same time 
summoned us, in the most arrogant manner, to restrain 
the liberty of the press with reference to his government ; 
in other words, to make an exception in favour of France 
as regards that general right to free discussion whfch is 
the birthright of Englishmen, and daily exercised against 
their own government and all the world besides. What do 
these acts amount to but the requiring us to surrender at 
once our liberties and the means of national defence? 
And, not content with this, he requires us to banish the 
Bourbon princes, and transport the French emigrants to 
Canada — addressing tims the King of England as if he 
were the president of one of his newly-created republics, 
and requiring him to submit to the last indignity of the 
conquered, the necessity of betraying the unfortunate. 

“We have tried the system of connexion with Europe 
for a century, and that of leaving the Continent to shift 
ference^ring for itself for eighteen months, and we see what has been 
le peace. xcsult. Compare the rank and station to which we 

raised • ourselves by our former policy, with that to 
which we have been fiist descending by the prevalence 
of the latter. Weigh the insults which we have borne, 


land. 


112 . 

Results of 
non-inter- 
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the aggfessions to which we have been exposed, during cHAit 
this short period, against all the causes and provo- xxxvi. 
cations of war scattered over the face of the preceding ^ im. 
century, and see if the former do not preponderate. We 
have found, then — and this, if nottriilg else, the experi- 
ment of the peace of Amiens has clearly proved — that 
a country, circumstanced this is^ cannot safely abjure a 
dignified policy, and abdicate its rank among nations ; 
that with such a country to be lowly is not to be sheltered, 
to be unpresuming is not necessarily to be safe. We may 
now see, by dear-bought experience, that our safety is 
necessarily linked with that of Continental Europe, and 
that a recurrence to our ancient and established policy is 
not only the most honourable, but the most prudent . 
course which can be pursued. In these circumstances, 
nothing remains but to be prepared, collectively and 
individually, to meet with courage and resignation what- 
ever difllculties it may be the will of Providence we should 
encounter ; to make such vigorous naval and military 
preparations as may not only be adequate to repel any 
attempt at invasion, but diffuse the most complete sense 
of security throughout the whole nation ; and enter at 
once upon such a resolute and prospective system of 
finance, as may enable the people to contemplate, without 
apprehension,^ the maintenance of the war for as long a * Uari. Hist, 
period as it has already lasted, and prevent its expenses 
ill the end from being unnecessarily, perhaps intolerably, 
augmented.” 

On the other hand, it was argued by Mr. Fox and Mr. 113 
Wilberforce, “that, however manifest it might be that, •^*‘su®ents 
the First Consul cast a longing eye to Egypt, and coveted 
Malta as a stepping-stone to that country, still the question 
of peace or war did not depend on that circumstance. 

Was it not evident that from the very first he had fixed 
his affections on that fortress ? and nothing has recently 
occurred to strengthen the conviction of every thinking 
man on that subject. But still, seeing that, knowing that, 
we made peace, and stipulated for the surrender of Malta 
to^ neutral power ; and this was all that the security of 
our eastern possessions required. This is what, by the 
treaty of Amiens, we had a right to claim ; this is what 
we should have remained contented with. Malta, indeed, 
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iwanepportunity of mis-statiiig your real views, bot^ to 
i^mneeand Europe, and charging this country with those 
projects of rapacity and monopoly by which it has been 
his incessant object to represent its councils as actuated. 
The language of Buonaparte in the later stages of the 
negotiation, a^ords reason to believe that he would have 
acquiesced in the independence of Malta, if not in our re- 
tention of it for ten years ; and this affords a reply to the 
argument that the surrender of Malta, or a declaration of 
war, was the qnly alternative left us. No ; there was 
another alternative, the independence of Malta — tliat 
independence which, under the treaty of Amiens, we had 
a right to claim, and which would have secured Egypt 
and our Eastern possessions. Why were we so dilatory 
in availing ourselves of the proffered mediation of the 
Emperor of Russia? Whence the extraordinary haste, 
at the very close, to break off the negotiation, when it 
had taken a turn favourable beyond our most sanguine 
hopes — when the First Consul apparently was willing, 
rather than risk a war, to have ceded it to us in perpetuity, 
upon obtaining an equivalent, and the appearance of 
coercion being avoided ? 

114. “ Undoubtedly you may interfere to prevent the 

of the Got- aggrandisement of any continental state upon the general 
man spolia- principles of policy, which include prudence, and upon 
tioii8,&c. first principle which governs nations as well as 

individuals, the principle of self-defence. Nay, you arc 
authorised by the rank you hold, and I trust will ever 
hold in the scale of nations, to interfere and prevent 
injustice and oppression by a greater to a smaller power. 
But has the conduct of France since the peace been such 
BS to call for the application of this principle ? The system 
of German indemnities, indeed, was robbery, spoliation 
of the weaker by the stronger power ; but France has had 
no greater share in the general iniquity than other powers 
ag^nst whom we have made no complaint. To say that 
the Emperor was injured by the arrangements made, is 
nothing to the purpose. Undoubtedly ho was ; but what 
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ae GItoJtar does to pa Whether it is expedient that it 
should belong to Fraaoce^ instead of being restored to the 
King of Sardihia, is a different question* which should have 
been settled, if it was mfeant to haTe been seriously agitated, 
at the treaty of Amiens. The violent interference with 
Switzerland no one can contemplate with more indig-* 
nation than myself ; but it was an act not particularly 
directe(^ against this country, and which, how culpable 
soever, we were not called on to resist, if the powers more 
immediately interested looked on with indifference. The 
disgraceful treatment of Holland, in defiance alike of 
treaty and former services, is indeed one of the most 
atrocious acts on record ; but we have allowed the proper 
season for complaining to go past, and by acquiescing in 
its injustice at the time, have precluded ourselves from 
making it the subject of recrimination afterwards. The 
mutual abuse of the press is not to be classed with these 
serious subjects of complaint. Groat and permanent as 
was the evil thereby occasioned, from the irritation which 
it perpetuated in the minds of the people of both coun- 
tries, still it is not a fit subject for war j and both nations 
might properly be addressed in the advice which Homer 
put into the mouth of the Goddess of Wisdom — ‘ Put up 
your swords, and th%n abuse each other as long as you 
please.’ 

The demand to send away the French refugees, how- hj,. 
ever, can never be too strongly reprobated. To deny to 
any man, whatever be his condition or rank, the rights of of Napoleon 
hospitality on the ground of political principles, would be ^^2.**^* 
cowardly, cruel, and unworthy of the British character. The 
demand that we should send out of the country persons 
obnoxious to the Government of France, is made upon 
the most false and dangerous principles. The^cquiescence 
of two such nations as^ England and France in such a 
system of international law would exterminate every 
asylum, not only to crime but to misfortune, m the face of 
the' globe. To yield to such demands would be the 
height of baseness. JSFo man has, politically speaking, 
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less respect for the House of Bourbon, nor a greats 
desire for peace, than I have ; but yet for that family, or 
the very worst prince it contains, if among them there 
should be a bad one, I should be willing to draw my 
sword and go to war, rather than cojnply with a demand 
to withdraw a hospitality to which he had trusted. I 
say this with respect to persons against whom no crime 
is alleged ; with respect to those who are accused, whether 
justly or unjustly, of a crime, I think some inquiry 
should be made into the grounds of the accusation, and 
the result, whatever it is, be publicly made known. 
This is a duty we owe not only to France but ourselves ; 
for the hostility of a great and generous nation gives 
no countenance to crimes even against its worst enemies. 

“ As to the commercial commissioners, as it is apparent 
that they were in truth military men, and in effect no 
better than spies, it was a shameful attempt to impose 
upon us for a most mischievous purpose ; and therefore 
there was but one course to have pursued, namely, to 
have sent them immediately out of the , country, and 
instantly applied to France for explanation and satisfac- 
tion for having sent them .here under such colours and 
for such objects. But without doing either the one or 
the other, the question is, was this a ground for ^bing to 
war ? Is Malta essential to Egypt 'i Is Egypt essential 
to India? Both propositions are more than doubtful. 
Great stress is laid upon the possession of the banks of the 
Nile as indispensable to the security ctf our Eastern posses- 
sions ; but is there any rational foundationfbr this opinion ? 
Is it not rather the result of an overweening interest in 
that country, from the glorious triumphs to our arms of 
which it has recently been the theatre ? — ^feelings natural 
and praiseworthy if kept within due bounds, but not fit 
to be made the ground for determination in so momentous 
a question as that of peace and war. And let us beware, 
lest, while crying out against the aggrandisement of 
France in Europe, we do not give them too good cause 
to recriminate upon us for our conduct in Asia; and 
consider well, whether, since the treaty of Amiens, we 
have not added more to our territories in the Mysore, 
than France has done in the whole Continent put 
together.” 1 
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The House divided, when three hundred and ninety- 
eight supported th^ Address approying of the war, and 
sixty-seven woted against it. In the House of Lords the 
majority was still greater ; one hundred and forty-two 
voting for the Address^ and ten a^lnjst it.^ i6i4. 

The altered tone of the Opposition upon the war was 
very remarkable, and eminently characteristic of the 
chano'.e which, in the estimation even of its Warmest Reflections 
opponents, the contest had undergone. There were no Shi'onhe*’®^ 
longer the fierce recriminations, the vehement condem- Opposition, 
nation of Govemment, the loud accusations of leaguing 
with sovereigns in a crusade against the liberties of man- 
kind, with which the chapel of St Stephen had so long 
resounded when the subj ect was brought forward. Fran ce 
now had little of popular sympathy in any country. She 
had lost the support of the democratic party through- 
out Europe, and stood forth merely as a threatening and 
conquering military power. This change, though at the 
time little attended to, like all alterations which are 
gradual in their progress, was of the utmost moment, 
and deprived the contest, in its future stages, of the prin- 
cipal dangers with which it had at first been fraught. 

It was no longer a wj# of opinion on either side of the 
Channel. Democratic ambition did not now hail, in the 
triumphs of the French, the means of individual eleva- 
tion. Aristocratic passion ceased to hope for their over- 
throw, as paving the way to a restoration of the ancient 
order of things. The contest had changed its character : 
from being social it had become national. Not the 
maintenance of the constitution, the coercion of the dis- 
affected, the overthrow of the Jacobins, was the object for 
which we fought : the preservation of the national inde- 
pendence, the vindication of the national honour, was 
now felt to be at stake. The painful schism which had 
so long divided the country was at an end. National 
success was looked upon with triumph and exultation by 
an immense majority of the people, with the exception 
of a few party leaders who to the last regarded it with 
aversion. The war called forth the sympathies of almost 
all classes of citizens. The young, who bad entered into 
life under its excitement, were unanimous in its support ; 
and a contest which had commenced amid more divide4 
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CHAP, feelings than any r^orded in the histoiy of England, 
terminated with a degree of unanimity in its behalf un- 
isos. precedented in her long and glorious career. 

Upon coolly reviewing the circumstances under which 
jjg the contest was renewed, it is impossible to deny that 
England*™ the British government manifested a feverish anxiety 
MhSS”" ^ ^ rupture, and that, so far as the transao- 

w. tions between the two countries are concerned, they were 
the aggressors. The great stress laid on Sebastiani’s mis- 
sion to Egypt; the evasion of Russian mediation; the 
peremptory refusal to abandon M^ta, even to a neutral 
power ; the repeated demands by the English ambassador 
for his passports; the resolution at last not to treat, 
even on the footing of Malta being abandoned to 
England, are so many indications of a determined spirit 
of hostility, and a resolution, bn one pretence or another, 
to put an end to amicable relations between the two 
countries. 

On the other hand, the same impartiality requires it 
to be stated, that the conduct of France to other states, 
But it ™ and the language which the First Consul had begun to 
OT hold towards Great Britain herself, indicated a settled 

inteSi^n ^ resolution of disregarding the stipufetions of treaties, and. 
" the commencement of a system of intimidation inconsis- 
tent with the existence of any independent power. The 
stretches made by France over Europe during a period of 
profound peace, in defiance alike of express agreement 
and of the regard duo by the common law of nations to the 
independence of weaker powers, were such as to render any 
long-continued pacification out of the question. Pointing 
as the acts of the First Consul evidently did towards 
universal dominion, actuated as he plainly was by the 
principle that every thing was allowable which was 
conducive to the interests or the grandeur of France, it 
was in vain to expect that he would long continue at 
peace with this country — ^the ohly obstacle that stood in 
his way in the prosecution of these intoxicating objects. 
If he had not hitherto engaged in open acts of hostility 
> against us, it was only because he was not prepared for 

them, because peace was requisite to restore his marine 
and put his naval resources on a more respectable footing. 
But hi^ language already showed his secret designs, and 
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imxiety for supreme authority he spoke as if he cHAFi 
had already acquired it In these circumstanoes it is of ^lxxvi. 
little consequ^ice what was the ostensible cause of the TsST" 
rupture; the real ground of it was a well-founded dis- 
trust of the .pacific intentions of the First Consul, or l^is 
ability to reiiudn at peace even if he had been so inclined 
—a conviction; which subsequent events have abundantly 
justified, that he was preparing, at some- future period, a 
desperate attack upon our independence, and that all 
which he now acquired would ere-long be turned witti 
consummate talent a^inst it. 

He himself has told us what he meant to have done, 
and unfolded the matured designs he had formed for our 
subjugation. It was no part of his plan to have gone to i^oieon** 
war in 1803, or exposed his infent navy to the risk of ofhi? deSgna 
being swept from the ocean, or blockaded in its harbours, 
before his sailors had acquired the experience requisite period, 
for success in naval warfare. He intended to have 
remained at peace with England for six or eight years ; to 
have built annually twenty or twenty-five ships of the 
line ; immensely enlarged his ports and fortifications in 
Holland, the Scheldt, and the Channel ; extended, in the • 
interim, his dominion over all the lesser states in the 
Continent, and not unfurled the flag of defiance till he 
had from eighty to a hundred ships of the line at 
Antwerp, Cherbourg, and Brest, manned by experienced 
seamen, to cover the embarkation of the invading army 
at Boulogne.* The immense docks which he excavated 
out of the granite of Cherbourg and the slime of the 
Scheldt, the vast arsenal of Antwerp, the capacious basin 

♦ “ I was resolved,” said Napoleon, ** to renew at Cherbourg the wonders of 
Egypt. I had already raised In the sea my pyramid. I would have also have 
liad my lake Mareotis. My great object was to concentrate at Cherbourg all our His doaignf 
maritime forces, and In time they would have been immense, in order to be able for the naval 
to deal out a grand stroke at the enemy. I was establisliing my ground so as to ‘f “ 

bring the two nations, as it were, body to body. The ultimate issue could not 
be doubtful, for we had forty millions of French against fifteen millions of Eng- 
lish. I would have terminated by a battle of Actium.” 

** The Emperor had resdlved upon a strictly defensive plan till the affairs of 
the Continent were finally flettled, and his naval resources him accumulated to 
such a degree as to enable him to strike a decisive stroke. He ordered canals in 
Brittany, by the aid of which, in spite of the enemy, he could maintain an inter- 
nal communication between Bordeaux, Rochefort, Nantes, Holland, Antwerp, 

Cherbourg, and Brest. He proposed to have at Flushing, or Its neighbourhood, 
docks which were to be capable of receiving the whole fleet of Antwerp, fiilly 
armed, from whence it could put to sea in twenty-four hours. He projected near 
Boulogne a dike similar to that at Cherbourg ; and between Cherbourg and 
Brest, a roadstead like that of I’lsle de Boie. Sailors were to be formed by 
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of Boulogne, were all preparations for the great design 
which he had in contemplation, and which no modera- 
tion or pacific disposition on the part of Great Britain, 
short of absolute submission, could possibly have averted. 
“When by these means,” said he, “England came to 
wrestle hand to hand with France, and the advantage 
which she derived from her insular situation was at an 
end, she must necessarily have fallen. The nation which 
depends on a population of seventeen millions, must in 
the end sink before one which commands the resources of 
forty.” 1 

In forming a judgment on the propriety of the course 
adopted by England on this occasion, there are two con- 
siderations not generally attended to, which require to be 
steadily kept in view, arising as they do out of the whole 
conduct of the French government throughout the revo- 
lutionary war. 

The first is, ‘that all the great stretches of power during 
the whole contest were made by France in periods of 
peace ; and that, great as were her military conquests, 
they were yet inferior to the strides which she made, in 
defiance of treaty, during the forced pacifications which 
followed her triumphs. During the peace of Campo 
Formio, she conquered Switzerland, revolutionised Ilome, 
and subjugated Naples. By the treaty of Luneville, 
she was bound to allow the Helvetian, Ligurian, and 
Cisalpine Republics to choose their own constitutions; 
but hardly was the ink of her signature dry, when she 
established governments in these independent states, 
all entirely composed of her creatures, and incorporated 


exercising young conscripts in the roads, and performing gun practice and other 
operations in the harbours. He intended to construct twenty or twenty -five 
ships of the line every year. At the end of six years he would have had two 
hundred ships of the line, at the end of ten as many as three hundred, "the 
affairs of the Continent being finished, he would have entered heart and soul 
into that project ; he would have assembled the greater part of his forces on the 
coast from Corunna to the mouth of the Elbe, having the bulk on the shores of 
the Channel. All the resources of the two nations would thus have been called 
forth, and then he would either, he conceived, have subjected England by his 
moral ascendenoy, or crushed it by ins physical force. The English, alarmed, 
would have assembled for the defence of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the Tliames. 
Our tliree corps off Brest, Cherbourg, and Antwerp, would have fallen on their 
central masses, while our wings turned them in Scotland and Ireland. Every 
thing then would have dej^nded on a decisive affair, and this was what Napo- 
leon ctdled his battle of Actium. * We must have conquered said he repeatedly, 
‘when the two nations were opposed to each otlier, body to body, for we were 
forty millions, and they only fifteen.* ’’—See Las Cases, v. 8, 15. 
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Piedmont, Parma, and Placentia with her dominions, chap. 
The treaties of Presburg and Tilsit were immediately ^551?* 
followed by the overthrow of her own allies, , Holland, 1803. 
Spain, and Portugal, and the seating of brothers of 
Napoleon on the thrones of the two first of those king- 
doms. The peace of Vienna, in 1809, was but a prelude 
to the incorporation of the Roman States, Holland, and 
Hamburg, with the French dominions ; and the treaty 
of Vienna, in 1806, was the immediate forerunner of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and the conquest of Naples 
for his brother Joseph ; in other words, the organisation 
of half of Germany and the whole of Italy under the 
direction of the Emperor. 

Nor did the military strength of France, under the 
able direction of Napoleon, grow in a less formidable ^^2 
manner during every cessation of hostilities. Like blood And vast 
in a plethoric patient, it accumulated fearfully ‘during S‘g^aw*of 
each interval of bleeding ; and resistance to the malady military 
became the more difl5cult the longer it was delayed. 

Down to 1800 Austria had maintained a protracted and 
doubtful contest with the Republic; but during the 
peace which followed, the military resources of France 
w.ere so immensely increased, that in the next war 
which ensued, in 1805, she was struck to the earth in a 
single campaign. The long repose of Germany which 
succeeded the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, was marked by 
such an extraordinary growth of the military strength of 
France, as enabled it at the same time, in 1812, to main- 
tain three hundred thousand men in Spain, and preci- 
pitate five hundred thousand on the Russian dominions. 
Continued hostility, however, in the end weakened this 
colossal power — the military resources of France rapidly 
declined during the fierce campaigns of 1812 and 1813 ; 
and at length the Conqueror of Europe saw himself 
reduced, in the plains of Champagne, to the command 
of fifty thousand men. This effect of peace to France, so 
different from what is generally observed in conquering 
states, was the result of the complete overthrow of all 
pacific habits and pursuits during the Revolution ; the 
rise of a generation, educated in no other principles but . 
the burning desire for individual and national elevation, 
and the organisation of these immense warlike resources 
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Napoloon felt this strongly. He had no alternative but 
isoa. continued advance or abandonment of the Hirone, 
"My conquests,” said he, "were in no reSpect the re|ult 
of ambition or the mania for dominion ; they originated 
1 Lfts Cat. ii. in a great design, or rather in necessity ^ ^ More truly to 
# him than even to the Numidian prince were the words 
of the historian applicable : — " In Jugurthfc tantus dohis, 
tantaque peritia locorum et militise erat, uti, ahsens an 
praesens, pacem an bellum gerens, pemiciosior esset in 
incerto haberetur.” 

The second is, that Napoleon uniformly treated with 
the greatest severity the powers which had been most 
Hit constant friendly and submissive to his will; and that aoqui- 
mostfirf^iy escence in his demands, and support of his interest^ 
SfveStai^M far from being a ^ound to. expect lenient, was the 
exemplified surest passport to vindictive measures ; while he reserved 
all his favours for the rivals from whom he had expe- 
BaitHnia* and rienced Only the most determined hostility. Reversing 
the Roman maxim, his principle was — 

** Parcere superbis et debellare mbjectos.** 

The object of this policy was, that he might strengthen 
himself by the forces of the weaker before he hazarded 
an encounter with the greater powers. Its steady prose- 
cution was an important element in his unexampled 
success ; its ultimate consequences the principal cause of 
his rapid decline. Holland was the first power which 
submitted to the Republican arms. The inhabitants of 
its great towns hailed the soldiers of Pichegru as de- 
liverers. Its government was rapidly revolutionised, 
and throughout the whole war stood faithfully by the 
fortunes of Franco ; and it received in return a treatment 
so oppressive as to call forth the passionate censure of 
Mr Fox in the British Parliament,t and induce a brother 
of Napoleon to abdicate the throne of that country, that 
he might not be implicated in such oppressive proceed- 
ings. Piedmont next submitted to the rising fortunes of 
Napoleon. After a campaign of fifteen days it opened its 

* ** In Jugnrtha there was so much craft, and such knowledge of places and 
war, that it was hard to say whether he was more formidable present or 
absent, in peace or in war.**— Sallust, BcU, Juffurthinum, 
t Antey Chap. xxxvL §. 90, note. 
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gates to the conqueror, and placed in his hands the keys cjkap. 
of Italy; and in a few years after, the King of Sar- xxxvL 
dinia was stript of all his continental dominions, and the isos, 
territories he 'had so early surrendered to France were 
annexed to the engrossing Republic. Spain was among 
the first of the allied powers which made a separate 
treaty with France ; and for thirteen years afterwards its * 
treasures, its fleets, and its armies were at the disposal 
of Napoleon ; and he rewarded it by the dethronement 
of its king, and a six years’ war fraught with unexampled 
horrors. 

Portugal at the first summons drew off from the 
alliance with England, and admitted the French eagles 
within the walls of Lisbon ; and it received in return an And in thow 
announcement in the Moniteur that the House of Bra- 
ganza had ceased to reign. The Pope submitted without Venice, &c. 
a struggle to all the rapacious demands of the French 
government ; the treasures, the monuments of art, one- 
third of the dominions of the Church, were successively 
yielded up ; the Head of the Faithful condescended to 
travel to Fontainbleau to crown the modem Charle- 
magne ; and he was rewarded by a total confiscation of 
his dominions, and imprisonment for the remainder of 
his life. Venice maintained a neutrality of the utmost 
moment to France during the desperate struggle with 
Austria in 1796, when ten thousand even of Italian 
troops would have cast the balance against the rising 
fortunes of Napoleon ; and he, in return for such ines- 
timable services, instigated a revolt in its continental 
dominions, which afforded him a pretence for destroying 
its independence, and handing over its burning demo- 
crats to the hated dominion of Austria. A majority of 
the Swiss fraternised with the Republicans, and called in 
the French forces in 1798 ; and in 1802 Switzerland was 
deprived of its liberties, its government, and its indepen- 
dence. Prussia, by a selfish and unhappy policy, early 
withdrew from the alliance against France ; and for ten 
years afterwards maintained a neutrality which enabled 
that enterprising powjpr to break down the bulwark of 
central Europe, the Austrian monarchy ; and on the 
very first rupture he treated it with a degree of severity 
almost unparalleled in the annals of European conquest. 
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which had earliest submitted and most faithfully adhered 
iSQS. to his fortunes, his lenity towards the powers which 
nun?’ liad boldly resist^ and steadily defied his ambition was 
the^at not less remarkable. Austria, after a desperate war&re 

Sted of five years, received as the price of its pacification the 

Venetian territories, more than an equivalent for all it 
had lost in the Low Countries ; and on occasidn of every 
subsequent rupture, obtained terms so favourable as to 
excite the astonishment even of its own inhaWtants ; 
until at length a princess of the House of Hapsburg was 
elevated to the Revolutionary throne, and a continued 
hostility of twenty years rewarded by a largo share of the 
conqueror’s favour. Russia had twice engaged in fierce 
hostility against France ; but the resentment of Napo- 
leon did not make him forget his policy. He made the 
most flattering advances to Paul in 1800 ; and after the 
next struggle, the treaty of Tilsit actually gave an acces- 
sion of territory to that formidable rival. With Eng- 
land, his most inveterate and persevering enemy, he was 
ever ready to treat on terms of comparative equality. 
He surrendered valuable colonies of his allies at the 
peace of Amiens ; and was inclined, in the last extre- 
mity, to have abandoned Malta rather than provoke a 
war with so dreaded a naval power, when his own mari- 
time preparations were only in their infancy. 

The inference to be drawn from these circumstances 
is, not that Napoleon towards the greater powers was 
All which actuated by a spirit of moderation, the reverse of what 
tc^u ^nd ® evinced towards the lesser, for such a conclusion is 
fln^atteck at variance with the whole tenor of his life ; but that 
on ngan . attibition in every instance was subordinate to his 
judgment, and that he studiously offered favourable 
terms to the states with wfiom he anticipated a doubt- 
ful encounter, till his preparations had rendered him 
master of their destinies. His long-continued favour to 
Prussia was but a prelude to the conquest of Jena and 
partition of Tilsit : his indulgence to Russia only a veil 
for his designs till the assembled fqrces of half of Europe 
were ready in 1812 to inundate its frontiers : his proffered 
amity to Great Britain, the lure which was to deceive the 
vigilance of its Government till the Channel was studded 
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with hostile fleets, and a coalition of all the maritime chap. 
states had prepared a Leipsic of the deep for the naval 
power of England. Such being the evident design ot 
the First Consul, as it has now been developed, by time, 
and admitted by himself, there can be but one opinion 
among all impartial persons as to the absolute necessity 
of resuming hostilities, if not in 1803, at least at no 
dist£ftit period, and preventing the formidable increase 
of his resources during that interval of peace, which 
with him was ever but the time of preparation for a more 
formidable future attack, and might have been made 
instrumental in depriving Great Britain of all the security 
which she enjoyed from her insular situation and long- 
established maritime superiority. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


FROM THE renewal OP HOSTILITIES TO THE OPENING OP 
THE SPANISH WAR.— MAY, 1803— DECEMBER, 1804. 

CHAP. The recommencement of the war was followed ^7 
xxxviL iiQgtiie preparations of unparalleled magnitude on both 
1803. . sides of the Channel. Never did the ancient rivalry of 
Gr»t^pre- ^r^-uce and England break forth with more vehemence, 
parationson and never was the animosity of their respective gov6rn- 
therenewaiS luents more warmly supported by the patriotism and 
the war. passions of the people. The French, accustomed to a 
long career of conquest, and considering themselves, on 
land at least, as invincible, burned with anxiety to join 
in mortal combat with their ancient and inveterate eno- 
mies ; and anticipated, in the conquest of England,* the 
removal of the last obstacle which stood between them 
and universal dominion. The English hurled back with 
indignation the defiance they had received, warmly 
resented the assertion of the First Consul that Great 
Britain could not contend single-handed with France, 
and invited the descendants of the conquerors of Hast- 
ings to measure their strength with those in whose veins 
the blood of the victors of Cressy and Azincour yet 
ran. Ancient glories, hereditary rivalry, were mingled 
with the recollection of recent wrongs and newly-won 
triumphs. The Republicans derided the military pre- 
parations of those who had fled before their arms in 
Holland and Flanders — ^anticipated in the conflagration 
of Portsmouth a glorious revenge for the fires of Toulon 
— and pointed to the career of William the Conqueror as 
that which was to be speedily followed by the First 
Consul. The English reverted to the glories of the Planta- 
genet reigns ; recounted with pride the career of Marlbo- 
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rough ; and referred with exultation to the sands of Egypt, chap. 
as affording an earnest of the victories they were yet to 
obtain over the veteran armies of France. Both parties isos, 
entered, hfeart and soul, into the contest — ^both anticipated 
a desperate and decisive struggle ; but little did either 
foresee the disasters which were to be encountered, or 
the triura'phs that were to be won before it closed. 

The first military operation of the French ruler was 
attended with rapid and easy success. Ten days after ^ 
the hostile message of the King of England to the House Conquit of 
of Commons, the French army in Holland, now advanced 
. to the frontiers of Hanover, received orders to put itself May 26. 
in motion, and accomplish the reduction of that elec- 
torate. The force intrusted to Mortier on this occasion 
was twenty thousand men ; and the Hanoverian troops, 
whose valour was well known, amounted to nearly * 
sixteen thousand ; but the preponderating multitudes 
with which it was well known the First Consul could 
follow up, if necessary, this advanced guard, rendered 
all attempts at resistance hopeless. Some measures of 
defence were, however, adopted ; and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, in an energetic proclamation, enjoined the imme- 
diate assembly of the lev^e en masse ; but the rapid 
advance of the French troops rendered all these efforts 
abortive. Count Walnaoden made a gallant resistance at 
Borstell, on the shores of the Weser ; but as there was June 2. 
no time for succours to arrive from England, and it was 
desirable not to involve that inconsiderable state in the 
horrors of a protracted and hopeless struggle, a conven- 
tion was wisely entered into two days afterwards at 
Suhlingen, by which it was stipulated that the Hanove- 
rian army should retire with the honours of war, taking 
with them their field-artillery, behind the Elbe, and not 
bear arms against France during the remainder of 
the contest till exchanged. The public stores in the 
arsenals, amounting to nearly four hundred, pieces of can- 
non and thirty thousand muskets, fell into the hands of 
the French ; but what they valued more, were nineteen 
colours and sixteen standards, the trophies of the army 206. ’ 
of Prince Ferdinand during the Seven Years’ War.i 

The British government, upon being informed of these 
transactions, refused to ratify the capitulation, and loudly 
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complained of the invasion of the German confederation 
by this irruption, in defiance alike of the privileges of 
the Elector of Hanover as a prince of the Empire, and 
the neutrality of his German states, which had been 
observed throughout all the late war, and was expressly 
provided for in the treaty of Luneville. The consequence 
was, that Walmoden was summoned by Mortier to 
resume hostilities or lay down his arms. The brave Ger- 
mans declared they would rather perish than submit to 
such a degradation, and, on the 27th, hostilities recom- 
menced along the whole line. But the contest was too 
obviously unequal to permit either party to come to , 
extremities. The French abated somewhat from the 
rigour of their first terms. The Hanoverian army was 
dissolved; the soldiers disbanded and sent home for a 
year ; the officers retained their side-arms ; those of the 
common men were given up to the civil authorities. 
The troops thus let loose afterwards proved of essential 
service to the common cause. They were almost all 
received into the English service, and, under the name of 
the King’s German Legion, were to be seen side by side 
with the British in every subsequent field of fame from 
Vimiera to Waterloo.^ 

In the course of this incursion, the French armies set 
at nought the neutrality, not only of Hanover, but of 
all the lesser states in its vicinity. Mortier traversed 
without hesitation all the principalities, not merely 
which lay in his way on the road to Hanover, but many 
beyond that limit. Hamburg and Bremen were occu- 
pied, and the mouth of the Elbe and Weser closed against 
British merchandise. This uncalled-for aggression is not 
only of importance, as demonstrating the determination 
of the First Consul to admit of no neutrality in the con- 
test which was commenced, but as unfolding the first 
germ of the Continental System, to which he mainly 
trusted afterwards in his hostilities against Great Britain. 
Unaccustomed, however, as the European powers hitherto 
were to such instances of lordly usurpation, this violation 
of neutral rights excited a very great sensation. In the 
north especially the advance of the French standards to 
the Elbe, and the permanent occupation of the free 
cities of Hamburg and Bremen by the troops of that 
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nation, awakened a most extraordinary jealousy. Russia chap. 
openly expressed her discontent, and Austria and Prussia 
made representations on the subject to the cabinet of isoa. 
the Tuileries : while Denmark, more courageous, actually 
assembled an army of thirty thousand men in Holstein, 
to prevent the violation of the Danish territory. But 
the Emperor was too much depressed by his long-con- 
tinued disasters — Prussia too deeply implicated in her 
infatuated alliance with France— to resent openly this 
violation of the German confederation ; and Russia too 
far removed to take any active steps, when the powers 
more immediately interested did not feel themselves 
called on to come forward. Thus the jealousies of the 
North evaporated in a mere interchange of angry notes 
and diplomatic remonstrances ; the troops of Denmark 
alone appeared in the field to assert the cause of Euro- 
pean independence ; too weak to contend with the 
Republican legions, they were compelled to retire into ^ Ann. Keg. 
their cantonments, after being treated with insulting 
irony in the French journals ;* and the north of Ger- 
many permanently fell under the dominion of France, 208 . 
from which it was only delivered, ten years after, by 
the disasters of the Russian campaign. ^ 

Simultaneous with the conquest of Hanover by the 
French, was the march of an army into the south of ^ 
Italy, and the occupation of the port of Tarentum by Tiiey extend 
the Republican forces. St Cyr received the command of 
the troops destined to this service, which were fourteen Souttjcm 
thousand strong ; and on the 14th May he addressed a 
proclamation to the soldiers, which was soon after fol- 
lowed by the invasion of the kingdom of Naples. Ho 
advanced forthwith to Tarentum, which, with its exten- 
sive fortifications and noble roadstead, again formed the 
outwork of Franco against the Eastern, possessions of 
Great Britain. At the same time Tuscany was invaded, 

Leghorn was declared in a state of siege, and all the 
English merchandise found in that great seaport con- 
fiscated ; the First Consul thus evincing that he was 
resolved to admit of no neutrality in a lesser state in 
the great contest which was approaching, and that, by 

* “ The military mania,” said the Moniteur. «‘isa strange passion to seize 
little princes.” — Biqnov, iii 139. 

VOL. VIII. S ' 
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upon the noble design of forming a Vend^an legion, " all 
composed,” to use his own words, ‘^officers and soldiers, 
of those who have carried on war against us ; ” and its 
ranks were speedily filled by the remains of that uncon- 
querable band. 

The object to be gained by all these preparations was 
to assemble, at a single point, a flotilla capable of trans- 
porting an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
with its field and siege equipage, ammunition, stores, 
and horses ; and at the same time to provide so formid- 
able a covering naval force as might ensure its safe disem- 
barkation, notwithstanding any resistance that could bo 
opposed by the enemy. Such a project, the most gigantic 
to be attempted by sea of which history makes mention, 
required the. assembling of very great means and no small 
share of fortune for its success. But it was within the 
range of possibility, and the combinations made for its 
accomplishment were among the most striking monu- 
ments of the extensive views and penetrating genius of 
the First Consul. 

The harbour of Boulogne was taken as the central point 
for the assembling of the vessels destined for the conveyance 
of the troops. Its capacious basin, enlarged and deepened 
by the labour of the soldiers, was protected by an enor- 
mous tower, constructed on a coral reef amidst incretl- 
ible difficulties arising from the action of the waves, 
and armed with heavy cannon capable of carrying to the 
distance of two miles ; while similar excavations extended 
the neighbouring ports of Staples, Vimereux, and Am- 
bleteuse. Every harbour, from Brest to the Texel, was 
rapidly filled with gun-boats of different dimensions ; in 
the dockyards the shipwrights were universally put into 
activity ; and as fast as the vessels were finished, they 
were sent round, under protection of the numerous 
batteries with which the coast abounded, to Cherbourg, 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk. The number and intre- 
pidity of the British cruisers in the Channel rendered 
this a service botli of difficulty and danger ; but the First 
Consul was indefatigable, and by communicating his own 
incredible activity to all the persons in subordinate 
situations, at length made great progress in the assembling 
of naval forces within sight of the shores of Britain. No 
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sooner were the English cruisers blown off their stations chap. 
by contrary winds, than the telegraph announced the xxxvii. 
favourable opportunity to the different harbours ; nume- igoa. 
rous vessels were speedily seen rounding the headlands 
and cautiously cruising along the shore, while the 
artillerymen, with lighted matches in their hands, stood 
at the numerous batteries with which it bristled, to open 
upon any ships of the enemy which might come within 
range in attempting to impede their passage. The small 
draught of water which the guw^boats required enabled 
the greater part of them to escape untouched, and con- 
centrate in the roads of Boulogne : but a considerable ^ 
number were intercepted and destroyed by the British 4^. iii! 
cruisers, and innumerable deeds of daring courage were 
j)orformcd, in too many of which valuable blood was shed 262. 
in the attainment of a comparatively trifling object.^ * 

The small craft assembled was of four different kinds, 
according to the weight and species of the troops which 
they were intended to convey. The praams, or largest Description 
sort, carried each six four-and-twenty pounders, and were eJaft 
intended rather to protect the smaller vessels which 
conveyed the troops than to be employed in the trans- 
port themselves. The next class bore four twenty-four 
pounders and one howitzer ; they were calculated to 
receive each from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
men, and made flat-bottomed, in order to land them as 
near as possible to the shore. The third were armed 
each with two twenty-four pounders, and were capable 
of conveying eighty men each ; while the smallest had a 
four-pounder at the poop and a bomb at the stern, and 
bore from forty to fifty men each. The artillery were 
intended to be embarked in the larger vessels, the cavalry 
in those of a medium size, ihe infantry in the smallest ; 
and such was the discipline and organisation of the troops 
destined for the expedition, that each man knew the ^ 
vessel on board of which ho was to embark ; and expe- 146, 147. 
rience proved that a hundred thousand men could find 
their places in less than half an hour.^ 

Upwards of thirteen hundred vessels of this description 

* In this partisan warfare, Captain Owen in the Immortality, and Sir Sidney 
Smith in the Antelope, particularly distinguished themselves.— Jauks'b 
J faval UitU, iii. 294, 346’. 
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were, in the course of the year 1803, collected at Boulogne 
and the adjoining harbours ; but, immense as these pre- 
parations were, it was not on them alone that the First 
Consul relied for the execution of his project. Innume- 
rable transports were at the same time assembled, which, 
without being armed, were destined for the reception of 
the stores and ammunition of the army ; and Napoleon 
himself proceeded to the coast to hasten by his presence 
the preparations which were going forward, and judge 
with his own eyes of *the measures which should be 
adopted. He visited all the material points in the mari- 
time districts ; inspected at Flushing the new docks and 
fortifications which had been commenced ; and rapidly 
discerned in Antwerp the central point where the chief 
arsenal for the naval subjugation of England should bo 
established. An arret of the 21st July directed that a 
dock should bo there constructed, capable of containing 
twenty-five ships of the lino and a proportionate number 
of frigates and smaller vessels ; and those immense works 
were immediately commenced, which in a few years ren- 
dered this the greatest naval station on the Continent.* 
Not content with the realities of that marvellous period, 
the minds of men, as usual in times of highly-wrought 
excitement, were inflamed by fictitious prodigies ; and 
the announcement that, in excavating the harbour of 
Boulogne, a hatchet of the Roman legions and a medal 
of the Norman princes had been discovered, conveyed to 
the vivid imaginations of the French soldiers the happy 
omen th|t they were about to tread in the footsteps of 
Julius Ciusar and William the Conqueror.^ 

But these naval forces, groat as they were, constituted 
but a part of those which were destined to be employed 


♦ The opinion of Napoleon was repeatedly and strongly expressed as to the 
great importance of Antwerp as a naval station to France. “ lie often de- 
clared," says Las Cases, “ that all he had done for Antwerp, great as it was, 
was nothing compared to what he intended to have done. By sea, he meant to 
have made it the point from whence a mortal stroke was to be launched against 
the enemy ; by land, to Iiave rendered it a certain place of refuge in case of dis- 
aster, a pivot of the national safety ; he intended to have rendered it capable of 
receiving an army in case of defeat, and sustaining a whole year of open trenches. 
Already all the world admired the splendid works erected at Antwerp in so 
short a time, its numerous dockyards, magazines, and basins ; ‘ but all that,* 
said the Emperor, ‘was nothing: it was only the commercial to^vn ; the mili- 
tary town was to he on the opposite bank of the Scheldt, where the ground was 
already purchased for its construction. There three-deckers were, to have 
reposed, with all their guns on board, during the winter months ; vast sheds 
were to have been constructed to slielter their huge bulk from the weather io 
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in the invasion of Great Britain. Tlio whole fleets of chap. 
France and Holland, and soon after that of Spain, were xxxyil. 
engaged in the mighty enterprise. The design of Napo- isos, 
leon, which he himself has pronounced to have been , 12. 
the most profoundly conceived and nicely calculated ltor*the*inva- 
which he ever formed, was to have assembled the fleet 
destined to compose the covering naval force at Mar- • 

tinique, by a junction of all the squadrons in the harbours 
of Spain and the Mediterranean in the West Indies ; 
to have brought this combined armament rapidly back 
to the Channel while the British blockading squadron 
was traversing the Atlantic in search of the enemy, 
raised the blockade of Rochefort and Brest, and entered 
the Channel with the whole armament, amounting to 
seventy sail of the line. It was under cover of this 
irresistible force that Napoleon calculated upon crossing* 
over to England, at the head of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, with whom he thought he would reach 
London in five days, and where he intended instantly 
to proclaim parliamentary reform, the downfall of the 
oligarchy, and all the objects which the English repub- 
licans had at heart. Numerous as were the chances 
against the successful issue of so vast a design, it will 1 j„ 
appear in the sequel how near it was succeeding, how 
little the English were aware of the danger which really vie de Nap. 
threatened them, and with what signal ingratitude they 
treated the gallant officer whose important combat 277, 280. 
defeated the most profound combination that the genius 
of Napoleon ever formed for their destruction.^ 

But towards the success of this attempt very great 
military as well as naval force was necessary ; and the 
attention of the First Consul was early turned to the 


peace ; every thin;? was determined on on the most gigantic scale. Antwerp 
was to me a province in itself. It is one of t^ie great causes of my exile to St 
Helena ; for the cession of that fortress was one of the principal reasons which 
induced me not to agree to peace at Cliatillon. If they would have left it to 
me, peace would have been concluded. France, without the frontier of the 
Rhine, and Antwerp, is nothing.’ All the difficulties attendant on the situation 
were nothing in the eyes of Napoleon : in his impatience to make the English 
feel the dangers of the Scheldt, which they had themselves often signalised as so 
formidable, he was indefatigable ; and in less than eight years Antwerp liad 
become a maritime arsenal of first-rate importance, and contained a consider- 
able fleet.” 2 When Napoleon made these energetic remarks at St Helena, he 
was far from antic^ating that, in twelve years, a British squadron was to aid a 2 i.a*. Cas. vli, 
French anny iti wresting tliis magnificent fortress from the ally of England, 48, 44, M, fi7. 
and restoring it to the son-in-law of France, and the sway of the tricolor flag! 
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means of restoring the strength of that arm, which the 
expedition to St Domingo and detachments into Italy 
and Hanover had very much diminished. The soldiers, 
long habituated to the excitement and plunder of war, 
had become weary of the monotony of a garrison or 
pacific life ; discipline was sensibly relaxed, and desertion, 
especially among the old soldiers, had increased to an 
alarming extent. The most energetic measures were 
immediately taken to arrest this evil ; new regulations 
introduced to ensure a rigid enforcement of the conscrip- 
tion, and the height requisite for the service lowered to 
five feet two inches — a decisive proof that the vast expendi- 
ture of human life in the preceding wars had already 
begun to exhaust the robust and vigorous part of the 
population. Such was the rigour with which the con- 
scription laws were now enforced, that escape became 
hopeless ; and the price of a substitute, which soon 
rose to the enormous sum of £500, rendered it totally 
impossible for the middle classes to avoid personal 
service. Napoleon was indefatigable on the subject. 
“Keep your eyc.s,” said he to the minister of war, 
“ incessantly fixed on the recruiting ; let not a day pass 
without your attending to it ; it is the greatest affair in 
the state.” From necessity, then, not less than inclina- 
tion, the military life became the sole object of ambition ; 
and the proportion of the number drawn to that of the 
youth who were liable to serve each year was so great, 
that, for the remainder of his reign, it practically 
amounted to a total absorption of half, sometimes almost 
the whole of the young men, as they rose to manhood, 
into the ranks of war,^ * 

Nor was Napoleon less solicitous, by means of foreign 
negotiations, to increase the disposable force which he 
could bring to bear against the common enemy. Ney, 
who had commanded in Switzerland, concluded a capitu- 
lation, by which sixteen thousand troops of that govern- 
ment were put at the disposal of France, and soon after 

* It was calculated that 208,233 young men in the French empire annually 
attained the age of 20, the period when liability to serve commenced. Thus the 
first conscription of 1798, which required 200,000 men who had that year 
attained that age, absorbed nearly the whole persons liable, and the drawing 
of lots became a vain formality. The conscription in 1809 was 120,000, ana 
it was seldom less, generally much greater, during the remainder of the war. — 
Dumas, x. 65. 
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placed in reserve of the Army of England at Compeigne, chap. 
while a treaty offensive and defensive was concluded 
between the two states, which stipulated that the iso3. 
Helvetic Confederacy should in addition, if necessary, 
furnish eight thousand auxiliary troops to France ; treaties 
General Pino led an Italian division across the Alps, 
to form part of the same armament ; while Augereau 
assembled a corps in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, to se^pt^ir.* 
enforce the mandates of the Consular government, if the 
courts of Madrid and Lisbon refused to conclude treaties 
on the footing of the orders sent out frotn the Tuilerics. 

But there was no need for the precaution ; terror and 
French influence were already paramount at both those 
capitals, and the seal was put to the disgrace of the 
Peninsula by the treaties concluded with Spain on the 
U)th October, and with Portugal on the 25th December. Oct 19. 

By the first of these conventions, a monthly payment 
of six millions of francs (,£240,000 a-month, £2,880,000 
a-year) was stipulated in favour of France, to be either 
remitted to Paris or employed in r^airing the French 
ships of war in the Spanish harbours; several officers 
holding important situations in the Spanish army, were 
to be dismissed for alleged offences against the French 
government ; many stipulations in favour of the export 
of French manufactures, and their transit into Portugal, 
wore agreed to ; and the Spanish government engaged 
to procure the payment of at least a million of francs 
(£40,000) a-month by the Portuguese to the French gov- 
ernment, as long as the maritime war lasted. By the 
second, Portugal purchased exemption from actual 
hostilities by an annual payment of 16,000,000 francs 
(£640,000) to Napoleon. The conclusion of these treaties Dec. 25. 
was a virtual declaration of war by both Spain and 
Portugal against Great Britain, since it placed the pecuni- 
ary resources of both countries at the disposal of France fit 200 , 
during the continuance of the contest. Bitterly did the vSi 

people of the Peninsula subsequently lament their degra- m 
dations, and nobly did they then wipe off the stain on 
their honour.^ 

No sooner, also, did the maritime war appear inevit- 
able, than Napoleon concluded an arrangement with the 
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CHAP. United States of America, by which, in consideration of 
eighty millions of francs, (.£3,200,000,) he ceded to them 
1^3. his whole rights, acquired by the convention with Spain, 
Louisiana Louisiana ; anticipating thus, for a valuable consider- 
sold to Ame- ation, the probable fate of a naval contest, and extricating 
from the hands of the British a valuable colonial pos- 
Piedraont session, which would assuredly soon have become their 
Fmnc? prey ; while, by a Senatus Consultum issued on the 11th 
ToiScted on ^e at once, and of his own authority, annex- 

the coast by ed the wholo of Piedmont to the French Republic. By 
tbmgSd. different means, Napoleon was enabled to put on 

foot a very large army for the invasion of Great Britain. 
An order addressed to the minister at war, on the 14th 
June 1803, fixed the organisation of the army, which 
was divided into six corps, each of which was to occupy 
a separate camp, and be under a different commander. 
Ney, Soult, Davoust, and Victor, were to be found among 
the names of the generals. It extended along the whole 
coast, from the Texel to the Pyrenees. The first camp 
was in Holland, tjje second at Ghent, the third at St 
Omcr, the fourth at COinpeigne, the fifth at St Male, the 
sixth at Bayonne. The whole troops assembled at these 
different points were intended to exceed a hundred and 
fifty thousand men, and their command was intrusted 
to the most distinguislied generals of the army. Though 
all included under the name of the Army of England, 
their wide dissemination renders it probable that the 
First Consul liad other objects in view besides the sub- 
jugation of Great Britain in their disposition ; but the 
continental powers shut their eyes to the danger which 
1 Jom. ii. 22. awaitod them from the concentration of such powerful 
forces, and secretly rejoiced that the vast army from 
Mwtem vii Suffered so much was quietly cantoned 

160. * at a distance from them on the shores of the ocean, intent 

on a remote and hazardous enterprise.^ 

Great as these preparations were, they were not beyond 
the resources at the disposal of the First Consul. The 
Military army of Franco alone, without counting the subsidiary 
force and forccs of Holland, Switzerland, and the Italian states 

finances of . ^ 

France. subject to its command, amounted to the enormous 
aggregate of 427,000 men, independent of the national 
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and coast guards, which were above 200,000 * The chap. 
finances of the country, largely recruited by the contri- xxxvii . 
biitions levied in other states, were in an equally flourish- 1803. 
ing condition. The revenue exceeded that of 1802, and 
amounted to 570,968,000 francs, or £23,000,000 sterling jf 
while the immense subsidies paid by Spain and Portupl 
as the price of their pretended neutrality— by the Italian 
Republic, in return for the alliance of France— and the 
maintenance by Hanover, Holland, Naples, and Tuscany, i 
of all the troops cantoned in their respective territories, 246, 246. * 
largely contributed to the increase of the resources of the 
Republic.^ 

But nothing were the government or people of Eng- 
land daunted by the formidable preparations which were 
directed against them. Relying on the patriotism and Preparations 
spirit of the people, the administration made the most?orep?uho 
vigorous eflbrts for the national defence, in which they ^^^^nger. 
were nobly seconded both by parliament and the people. 
Independent of the militia, eighty thousand strong, which 
were called out on the 25th Marcln and the regular army 
of a hundred and thirty thousand already voted, the 
House of Commons, on June 28th, agreed to the very 
unusual stop of raising fifty thousand men additional 
by conscription, in the proportion of thirty-four tfiou- 
sand for England, ten thousand for Ireland, and six 
thousand for Scotland ; which it was calculated would 
raise the regular troops in Great Britain to a hundred 
and twelve thousand men, exclusive of the troops in the 

* The army consisted of— 

Infantry, .... 341,000 

Artillery, ..... 26,000 

Cavalry, .... 46,350 

Invalides, ..... 14,660 

427,910 

•See Report of the Minuter ot War, Jxme 1803 ; Dumab, ix. 117. 

t The budget for 1803 stood thus : — 

Francs. 

Direct contributions, . . . 305,105,000 or £12,200,000 

Registers, stamps, Ac. ... 200,106,000 „ 8,000,000 

Customs, . . . . . 36,924,000 ,, 1,480,000 

Post-Office, ..... 11,200,000 ,, 450,000 

Bait-tax, ..... 2,300,000 ,, 92,000 

Lottery, ..... 15,326,000 ,, 610,000 

570,961,000 or £22,832,000 

—See Due db Gabta, i. 304. 

The annual subsidy paid by the Italian Republic was 25,000,000 francs, op 
£1,000,000 sterling. — Dumab, xi. 134. 
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CHAP, colonies, besides a large surplus force for offensive 
XXXVII . operations. In addition to this, a bill vras brought in 
1803. shortly afterwards, to enable the King to call on the 

July 18. levy en masse to repel the invasion of the enemy, and 

empowering the lords-lieutenant of the several counties 
to enrol all the men in the kingdom, between seventeen 
and fifty-five years of age, in different classes, who were 
to be divided into regiments according to their several 
ages and professions. But all persons were to be exempt 
from this conscription who were members of any volun- 
teer corps approved of by his Majesty ; and such was the 
general zeal and enthusiasm, that in a few weeks three 
hundred thousand men were enrolled, armed, and disci- 
plined in the different parts of the kingdom, and the 
compulsory conscription fell to the ground. This immense 
force, which embraced all classes and professions of men, 
not only was of incalculable importance, by providing a 
powerful reserve of trained men to strengthen the ranks 
and supply the vacancies of the regular army, but con- 
tributed in a remarkable manner to produce a patriotic 
ardour and feeling of unanimity among the people, and 
lay the foundation of that military spirit which enabled 
Grejt Britain at length to appear as principal in the^con- 
test, and beat down the power of France, even on that 
1627, 1630.’ element where hitherto she had obtained such unexam- 
pled success.^ 

The spectacle now presented by the British islands was 
jg unparalleled in their previous history, and marked deci- 
Nurabere and sively the arrival of a new era in the war — that in which 
popular sympathy was enlisted against the Revolution, 
and the military usurpations of France had roused a 
unanimous resolution to resist its aggression. In the 
multitudes who now tlironged to the standards of their 
country were to be seen men of all ranks and descriptions, 
from the Prince of the Blood to the labourer of the soil. 
The merchant left his counting-house, the lawyer his 
briefs ; the farmer paused in the labours of husbandry, 
the artisan in the toils of his handicraft ; the nobleman 
hurried from the scene of dissipation or amusement, the 
country gentleman was to be seen at the head of his ten- 
antry. Every where were to be seen uniforms, squadrons, 
battalions ; the clang of artillery was heard in the street^ 
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the trampling of cavalry resounded in the fields. Instead chap. 
of the peasant reposing at sunset in front of his cottage, 
he was to be seen hurrying, with his musket on his 
shoulder, to his rallying point. Instead of the nobleman 
wasting his youth in the ignoble pleasures of the metro- 
polis, he was to be found inhaling a nobler spirit amidst 
the ranks of his rural dependents. In the general excite- 
ment, even the voice of faction was stilled ; the heart-burn- 
ings and divisions on the origin of the war were forgotten ; 
the Whigs stood beside the Tories in the ranks of the 
volunteers ; from being a war of opinion, the contest had 
become one of nations, and, excepting in a few inveterate 
leaders of party in the legislature, one feeling seemed to 
pervade the whole British empire.* Mr Sheridan, with 
that independent and patriotic spirit which ever distin- 
guished him, at the close of the session made an eloquent 
speech on moving the thanks of parliament to the volun- 
teers and yeomanry for the zeal and alacrity with which 
they had come forward in defence of their country ; and 
thunders of applause shook the House when he declared ^parL^kwt. 
it to bo the unalterable resolution, ndt less of the legis- J**^^** 
lature than the government, that no proposal for peace x. lio. 
should be entertained while a single French soldier had 
footing on British ground.” ^ 

Nor was it at land only that preparations to resist the 
enemy on* the most gigantic scale were made : the navy, 
also, the peculiar arm of British strength, received the Naval pre- 
early and vigilant attention of government. Fifty thou- 
sand seamen, including twelve thousand marines, had 
been in the first instance voted for the service of the year ; March 14 , 
but ten thousand additional were granted when it became 
probable that war would ensue, and forty thousand more 
when it actually broke out. Great activity was exerted June 11 . 
in fitting out adequate fleets for all the importanf naval 
stations the moment that hostilities were resumed, 2 Jame«, voi. 
although the dilapidated state of the navy, in consequence no.^i 2. Ann. 
of previous ill-judged economy, rendered it a matter of 
extreme difficulty.^ Seventy-five ships of the line, and to Chronicle, 
two hundred and seventy frigates and smaller vessels, 

* The King reviewed in Hyde Park, in October, sixty battalions of volun- 
teers, amounting to 27,000 men, besides 1500 cavalry, all equipped at their own 
expense, and in a remarkable state of efficiency. The total volunteers of the 
metropolis were 46,000. 
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CHAP, were put in commission. The harbours of France and 
xxxvii . jjQiiand were closely blockaded ; Lord Nelson rode tri- 
1803. umphant in the Mediterranean ; and, excepting when 
their small craft were stealing round the headlands to the 
general rendezvous at Boulogne, the flag of France, at 
least in large fleets, disappeared from the ocean. 

No small efibrts in finance were required to meet these 
2 Q extensive armaments by sea and land ; but the resources 
Finances and of the country enabled government to defray them with- 
theyear^ diflSculty. A property-tax of 5 per cent, which it was 

June 14. calculated would produce £4,500,000 yearly ; additional 
customs to the amount of £2,000,000 a-year ; additional 
excise duties, chiefly on malt spirits and wine, which were 
estimated at £6,000,000 ; and a loan of £12,000,000, were 
sufficient to enable government to meet the heavy ex- 
penses attendant on the renewal of the war, even on the 
extended kcalo on which it was now’ undertaken. These 
burdens, especially the income and malt taxes, were severe, 
but they were universally felt to be necessary ; and such 
was the general enthusiasm, that the imposition of war 
taxes in a single year to the amount of twelve millions 
and a half, did not excite a single dissentient voice in 
parliament, or produce any dissatisfaction in the coun- 
try.* What was still more extraordinary, this great 
1 Pari Hist taxes proved entirely productive, and industry 

xxxvi. 1695. flourished with unabated vigour under the prodigious 
additional load thus imposed upon it.^ 

A long and interesting debate took place in parliament, 
upon the question whether London should be fortified. 
Mr Pitt’s Colonel Crawfurd urged strongly the great danger of the 
Efying capital and the principal depot for our military and naval 
London. storcs being wholly undefended ; and maintained that, as 
matters then stood, the loss of a single battle might draw 
after if the surrender of the metropolis and chief arsenals 
of the kingdom, the effect of which, both in a political 
and military point of view, would bo incalculable. Mr 
Pitt added the great weight of his authority on the same 
side, and strongly enforced the propriety, not only of 
strengthening the metropolis, or at least the arsenals in 
its vicinity, but of fortifying the principal headlands of 
the coa§t. in order to render landing by the enemy more 

* See Appendix A, Chap, xxxvii. 
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difficult. is in vain to say,” said ho, ‘^you should chap. 
not fortify London, because our ancestors did not fortify xxxni . 
it, unless you can show that they were in the same situa- I 803 . 
tion that we are. We might as well be told that, because 
our ancestors fought with arrows and lances, we ought to 
use them now, and consider shields and corslets as affording 
a secure defence against musketry and artillery. If the 
fortification of the capital can add to the security of tho 
country, I think it ought to be done. If, by the erection 
of works such as I am recommending, you can delay the 
progr^s of the enemy for three days, it may make the 
difference between the safety and destruction of the capital. 

It will not, I admit, make a difference between the con- » 
quest and independence of the country ; for that will not 
depend upon one or upon ten battles : but it makes tho 
difference between the loss of thousands of lives, with 
misery, havoc, and desolation spread over the country on 1(502.’ 
tho one hand, or the confounding the efforts and chastising 
the insolence of the enemy on the other.” ^ 

These arguments were little attended to at the time, and 
the proposed measure was not adopted : but there can be no 
doubt that they were well founded, and that England might Reflections 
havo^ had bitter cause to regret their neglect, if Napoleon, 
with a hundred thousand men, had landed on the coast of 
Sussex. For this opinion we have now abundant grounds, 
ilfi the result of tho invasions of Austria, Russia, and 
France, at a subsequent period, when possessed of much 
greater military resources than were then at the command 
of the British government, and the best of all authority 
in tho recorded opinion of Napoleon himself. Central 
fortifications near or round the metropolis arc of incal- 
culable importance, in order to gain time for the distant 
strength of the kingdom to assemble when it is suddenly 
assailed ; if they had existed on Montmartre and Belle- 
ville, the invasion o^ the Allies in 1814, instead of termi- 
nating in the submission of France, would probably have 
issued in a disastrous retreat beyond the Rhine; and 
he is a bold man who on such a subject ventures to dissent 
from tho concurring opinion of Mr Pitt and Napoleon.* 

♦ “ Napoleon says he frequently turned in his mind the propriety of fortify- 
ing Paris and Lyons ; and this in an especial manner occurred to him* on occa- 
sion of his return from the campaign of Austerlitz. Fear of exciting alarm 
among the inhabitants, and the events which succeeded ^ther with such 
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CHAP. This year was again distinguished by one of those 
xxxvii . unhappy attempts at rebellion, which have so frequently 
1803. of late years disgraced the history and blasted the pros- 
Fresh^e Ireland. Though the country was disturbed by 

l)ellion in the usual amount of predial violence and outrage, no 
Ireland. insurrection of a political nature was apprehended, when 
suddenly, on the 14th July, the anniversary of the taking 
of the Bastile, unequivocal symptoms of a fermentation 
of a more general character were observed in the popula- 
tion of Dublin. It was soon discovered that a conspiracy 
was on foot, the object of which was to force the castle and 
sack the harbour and stores of the capital, dissolve tfie con- 
• nexion with England, and establish a republic in close 
alliance with France. But the means at the disposal of the 
conspirators were as deficient as the objects they had in 
view were visionary and extravagant. Eighty or a hundred 
persons, under the guidance of Emmett, a brother of the 
chief who had been engaged in the former insurrection, a 
young man of an ardent and enthusiastic temperament, 
proposed, on the 23d July, to assemble in open rebellion the 
peasantry from the adjoining counties, who were for that 
purpose to flock into the metropolis, under pretence of 
seeking for work in hay-making, on the eve of the festival 
of St James ; and with that motley array they were to 
march against a garrison consisting of above four thousand 


astonishing rapidity, prevented him from carrying his designs into execution. 
He thought that a great capital is the country of the flower of the nation, that 
Napoleon’s centre of opinion, the general depot ; and that it is the greatest of all 

opinion on the contradictions to leave a point of such importance without the means of imme- 
•ubject. diate defence. At the season of great national disasters, empires frequently 
stand in need of soldiers, but men ju-e never wanting for internal defence, if a 
place be provided where their energies can be brought into action. Fifty thou- 
sand national guards, with three thousand gunners, will defend a fortified capital 
against an army of three hundred thousand men. The same fifty thousand men 
in the open field, if they are not experienced soldiers, commanded by skilled 
officers, will be thrown into confusion by the charge of a few thousand horse. 
Paris, ten Jiimes in its former history, owed its safety to its walls : if, in 1814, 
It had possessed a citadel capable of holding out only for eight days, the desti- 
nies of the world would liave been changed. If, in 1805, Vienna had been for- 
tified, the battle of Ulm would not have decided the war: if, in 1806, Berlin 
had been fortified, the army beaten at Jena might have rallied there till the 
Russian army advanced to its relief: if, in 1808, Madrid had been fortified, the 
French army, after the victories of Espinosa, Tudela, and Somosierra, could 
never have ventured to march upon that capital, leaving the English army, in 
the neighbouriiood of Salamanca, in its rear. ” Let not the English imagine, 
that their present naval superiority renders these observations inapplicable to 
their capital it was after the victory of Austerlitz that the necessity of fortify- 
ing Paris occurred to the victor in that memorable fight. Who will guarantee 
the navy of England in all future times against a maritime crusade, and a rout 
of Leipsic at the mouth of the Thames? — See Napoleon in Montholon, iL 
278, 280. 
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men. In effect, on the day appointed the country labourers chap. 
did assemble in vast numbers in St James’s Street as soon xxxviL 
as it was dark, and Emmett put himself at their head ; isos, 
but he soon discovered that the insurgents were rather 
disposed to gratify their appetite for assassination and 
murder, than engage in any systematic operations for 
the subversion of the government. In vain he and a 
few otlier leaders, animated with sincere though deluded 
patriotic feeling, endeavoured to infuse some order into 
their ranks, and lead them against the Castle and other 
important points of the city. Instead of doing so, they 
murdered Lord Kilwarden, the venerable Lord Chief- 
Justice of Ireland, and Colonel Browne, a most worthy 
and meritorious officer, whom they met in the streets ; 
and, equally incapable of resolute as humane conduct, 
were shortly after dispersed by two volleys from a sub- 312. ’ 
alteni and fifty men, who unexpectedly came on the rear 
of their savage and disorderly columns.^ 

The fate of the Lord Chief-Justice was peculiarly 
deplorable. He arrived at the entrance of Thomas Street 
ill his carriage, accompanied by his daughter and nephew, Murder ofthe 
when the chariot was stopped, the venerable Judge and jusUce^iif 
his nephew dragged out and murdered by repeated stabs Uubiin. 
from tlio ruffians, who struggled with each other for the 
gratification of striking them with their pikes. Mean- 
while the ydung lady, whom they had the humanity to 
spare, fled in a state bordering on distraction through the 
streets, and arrived at the Castle in such agitation as to 
be hardly capable of recounting the tragic event which 
she had witnessed. A bystander, shocked at the savage 
ferocity of the murderers, exclaimed that the assassins 
should be executed next day ; but the words recalled his 
recollection to the upright dying magistrate, and he raised 
his head for the last time to exclaim,' Murder must bo 
punished ; but let no man suffer for my death but on a 
fair trial, and by the laws of his country,” and immedi- 
ately expired. Memorable words to be uttered at such 
a moment by such a man, and eminently descriptive of 
that love of impartial justice which constitutes at once 312. ’ 
the first duty of a judge, and the noblest epitaph on his 
sepulchre 1 

Emmett and Russel, the two leaders of the insurrection, 

\ TOL. VIII. - f 
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CHAP, were soon after seized, brought to trial, an executed. 
xxxvil . former made no sort of defence, but when called 
1803. upon to receive sentence, stood up and avowed the treason 

25. with which he was charged, glorying in his patriotic 

of7he^ring- intentions,’ and declaring himself a martyr to the in- 

leaders. dependence and liberties of his country. At his execu- 

tion he evinced uncommon intrepidity and composure, 
received the communion of the Church of England, and 
died the victim of sincere but deluded patriotism. The 
remaining conspirators were pardoned, upon making a 
full disclosure of their projects and preparations, by the 
judicious lenity of government ; and a bill was shortly 
after brought in for the better suppression of insurrection, 
July 28. and the temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland, which passed both Houses without any oppo- 
sition. A frantic and unsuccessful attempt at the assas- 
xxxJf'iJnf’ sination of the King was made, in the same year, by 
1675. Colonel Despard, a revolutionist of the most dangerous 
character, who was tried, condemned, and executed.^ 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of the preparations on 
both sides, the naval operations of the first year of the 
Naval events war were inconsiderable. The French fleets were not 
of the year, ^ state of forwardness as to be able to leave 

their harbours in large masses ; and the closeness of the 
British blockade prevented any considerable number of 
detached vessels fVom escaping. As usual, ‘the effects of 
the English maritime superiority speedily appeared in 
the successive capture of the enemy’s colonies. St Lucia 
.Tilly 17 . Tobago fell into their hands in July, and Hemerara, 

Kept. 12 and Berbicc, and Essequibo in September. The planters in 
these sugar islands willingly yielded to the British forces, 
anticipating from them protection from their own slaves, 
whom the events in St Domingo and Guadaloupe had 
given them so much reason to dread, and a share in that 
lucrative commerce which, under the British flag, they 
could carry on with every part of the world, and which 
the almost total cessation of production in the French 
islands had thrown almost exclusively into their hands. 
Some angry disputes broke out in this year between the 
1804 2 ^®’ I^ritish government and the local legislature in Jamaica, 2 

Bign. iii. 158. in consequencc of the refusal of the latter to contribute 
the retyiisite supplies to the support of the large military 
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garrison of the island ; but they gradually gave way in chap. 
the following years, in consequence of the advantageous xxxviL 
market for their produce which the war afforded them, 1804. 
and tiic approach of real danger from the combined fleets 
of France and Spain. 

The first gleam of success came from the Eastern ocean, 
and, what was remarkable, from the merchant ships of 
England. Immediately after war was declared, Admiral Defeat of 
Linois, with one sail of the line and three frigates, escaped ° 

from the roads of Pondicherry, in consequence of the 
British admiral oh that station being ignorant of the 
commencement of hostilities ; and since that time he had 


cruised about the Indian Archipelago, capturing detached 
fihips, and doing considerable damage to British commerce. 
Emboldened by this success, he lay in wait for the home- 
ward-bound China fleet, which he expected would prove 


an easy prey. On the 14th February, he descried the 
fleet leisurely approaching, in no expectation of encoun- 
tering an enemy, and anticipated little opposition ; but 
Commodore Dance, who commanded the British vessels, 


by a bold and gallant manoeuvre defeated his efforts, and 
to his infinite honour saved the valuable property under 
his command from destruction. Dismissing the heavily Feb. 15,1804. 
laden and weaker vessels to the rear, he made the signal 
for the stronger and better equipped to bear down in 
succession u5f)on the enemy ; and so intimidated was the 
French admiral by their gallant bearing and vigorous 
fire, that after a few broadsides he took to flighty and was 
pursued for above two hours by his commercial victors ! 

This gallant action, which confounded the enemy, and 
saved British property to the amount of a million and a 
half sterling, excited the greatest satisfaction throughout 
the nation.^ Kewards were distributed with an unspar- ^ ^ 

ing hand by the East India Company to the various iso” ”i 4 i, 
commanders and their brave crews ; and the Commodore 
received the honour of knighthood from his Majesty’s 66, co. 
hands. Various attacks were made in the course of the 


summer on the Boulogne flotilla and the squadrons of 
small craft proceeding to that destination ; but although 
the utmost gallantry was uniformly displayed by the 
officers and men engaged, the success obtained was in 
general very trifling, and bore no proportion to^the loss 
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CHAP, sustained by the assailants. The only conquest worthy 
xxxvii . Qf record made by the British, either at sea or land, 
1804. during the year 1804, was that of Surinam in the 

May .*}. West Indies, which, in the beginning of May, yielded, 

to the groht joy of the inhabitants, to a military and 
naval force under the command of Sir Charles Green, 
1804 and Commodore afterwards Sir Samuel. Hood ; on which 

139. ’ ’ occasion also a frigate and brig fell into the hands of the 

victors.! 

The supplies voted by parliament for the service of the 
year 1804, were much greater than for the preceding year. 
Supplies and and the military and naval force kept on foot far more 
1804!^*^^ considerable.* The expenditure swelled, independent of 
the charges of the debt, to no less than .£53,000,000, of 
which £42,000,000 was for the current expenditure, and 
£11,000,000 for retiring of Exchequer bills. The land 
troops of the year amounted, including twenty-two thou- 
sand in India, to above three hundred thousand men, 
exclusive of three hundred and forty thousand volunteers 
— an enormous force, capable, if properly directed, not only 
of repelling any attempt at invasion, but of interposing 
with decisive effect in any strife which might take place 
between France and the great military powers of the 
Appl^Tabie!* Continent. The naval forces also were very ednsider- 
Reff 1^4’ augmented, there being no less than one hundred 

677. App! to thousand men, including twenty-two thousand marines, 
v<^ted for the service of the year, and eighty-three ships of 
35.5. the lino and three hundred and ninety frigates and smaller 

vessels in commission.^ t 

* See Appendix B, Chap, xxxvii. 

t Tills force was distributed as follows 
In the British Isles, 

Colonies, 

India, 

Recruiting, 

Militia in Great Britain, 

Regular and Militia, 

Volunteers in Great Britain, 


Total in Great Britain, 
Irish Volunteers, 


Military, 

Navy, 


Grand Total in 
—See PaW. Z>e6. i. 1G78, and Ann. Reg. 1804, 19. 


129,039 

38,6*30 

22,897 

633 

109,947 


.301,046 

847,000 


648,046 

70,000 


718,046 

100,000 


818,046 
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But the magnitude of their forces, compared with the oiiap. 
inconsiderable amount of the services rendered by them x^xvii . 
to the country, ere long revealed the secret weakness of ism. 
the. administration. It was in vain to disguise, and 
fruitless to deny, that the public expenditure could not spomJencr' 
long continue at the enormous height which it had now 
reached, and that unless some advantages commensurate 
to the sacrifices made were gained, the nation must in the 
«nd sink under the weight of its exertions. To the ani- 
mation, excitement, and hope which generally prevailed 
at the commencement of the war, had succeeded the list- 
lessiiess, exhaustion, and discontent which invariably, 
after a certain interval, follow highly wrought and disap- 
pointed feeling. The trifling nature of the success which 
had been gained, notwithstanding such costly efforts, 
during the first year of the contest, produced a very 
general conviction that ministers, whatever their indivi- 
dual respectability or talents might be, were unequal as a 
body to the task of steering the vessel of the state through 
the shoals and quicksands with which it was surrounded ; 
ar^, in particular, did not possess that weight and 
eminence in the estimation of foreign states, which was 
necessary to enable Great Britain to take her appro- 
priate station as the leader of the general confederacy, 
whicli it was now evident was alone capable of reducing 
the continental power of France. This feeling was 
strongly increased by the complaints which generally 
broke out as to the reduced and inefficient state of the 
navy under the management of Earl St Vincent ; and it 
soon became painfully evident, from a comparison of the 
vessels in commission at the close of the former and com- 
mencement of the present war, that this important arm 
of the public defence had declined to a very great degree 
during the interval of peace ; and that, under the delusion 
of a wretched, and in the end most (lastly economy, the 
stores on which the public salvation depended had been 
sold and dissipated, to an extent in the highest degree 
alarming. The consequence was, that when war broke 
out the navy was in an unprecedented state of dilapi- 
dation and from the absence of convoys for our mer- 
chant fleets, and the neglect to apprise Admiral Rainier isi. ’ 
and the fleets in the East of the breaking out of hostili- 
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CHAP, ties by an overland dispatch, many severe losses, which 
xxxvii . avoided, were sustained by the commer- 

1804. cial interests.* 

The public despondency, already strongly excited by 
^ these untoward events, was soon after increased to the 
Increased by highest degree by the alarming intelligence which spread 
as to thc health of the King. On the 14th 
February, it was publicly announced by a bulletin at St 
James's Palace that his Majesty was indisposed ; and a 
succession of similar notices soon left no doubt in the 
public mind that thc disease was that mental malady 
which had plunged the nation fifteen years before in such 
general consternation. On this occasion thc panic was 
still greater, from thc alarming posture of public affairs, 
and thc general distrust which prevailed as to the stabi- 
lity and capacity of the administration. But after an 
interval of a few weeks it was announced that the most 
distressing symptoms had abated. On thc 29th February, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared in parliament, 
‘Hliat there was no necessary suspension of thc Royal 
functions.” On thc 14th March thc Lord ChanceHor 
stated in thc House of Lords, that “he had since con- 
versed with his Majesty, and that his mental state 
warranted the Lords Commissioners in expressing the 
royal assent to several bills which had passed through 
parliament ; ” and on thc 9th and 18th May, the King 
drove, to the infinite joy of the inhabitants, through 
thc principal streets of the metropolis: though it was 
1 Ann. Reg. several months afterwards before he was restored to his 
1804, 27, 2y. domestic circle, or able to undertake the whole functions 
of royalty.^ 

♦ Mr Addington boasted during the peace, that if war broke out, fifty ships 
of the line could be equipped in a montii ; but when this declaration came ta 
be put to the test, it was discovered tliut the royal arsenals were almost emptied, 
and every thing sold reqimite for the naval defence of the country. Even the 
men-of- war on the stocks,* at the close of the contest, had been left imperfect, 
and the hands employed upon them dismissed. In the general penury which 
prevailed, neither vessels could be procured for the King’s squadrons, nor 
convoys provided for the merchant service. "Wlien thc royal message was 
delivered to parliament, on 8th March 180,3, there was hardly a ship of war 
either ready or in a state of forwardness ; and the greatest aversion to the public 
eervice pervaded every department of tlie navy. Tlie consequence was, that 
notvrithstanding the utmost efi'orts to repair the ruinous economy and dilapida- 
tions of the two preceding years, the ships in commission on the 6th January 
1804, were only 356, of which 75 were of the line ; whereas in the commence- 
ment of 1801 tlie number had been 472, of which 100 were of the line. — See 
Ann. Reg. Ip 04, 130, 131 ; and Jaaiks’s Naval Hist. iii. Tables No. S> and I3. 
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But during this interval of douht and alarm, the minds chap. 
of the great majority of men throughout the nation xxxvii . 
became convinced of the necessity of placing the helm i804. 
of the state under firmer guidance, and all eyes were 31. 
naturally turned to that illustrious statesman, who had Sir 

retired only to make way for a pacific administration, Pitt, ami co- 
and could now, in strict accordance with his uniform the Sstry! 
principles, resume the direction of the second war with 
revolutionary France. As usual in such cases, the gradual 
approximation of parties in the House of Commons indi- 
cated the conversion of the public mind; and it soon 
became evident that the administration was approaching 
its dissolution. On the 15th March matters came to a March 16 . 
crisis. Mr Pitt made a long and elaborate speech, in the 
course of which ho commented with great severity on the 
maladministration of the royal navy under the present 
government, and concluded by moving for returns 'Of all 
the ships in commission in 1793, 1801, and 1803. He 
was cordially supported by Mr Fox and Mr Sheridan; 
and it became evident that a coalition had taken place 
between the Whig and Tory branches of the Opposition. 

The motion was lost by a majority of seventy ; there 
being one hundred and thirty for it, and two hundred 
agaiiM it. But from the character and weight of the 
men who voted, it was easy to see that the ministry were 
rapidly si.xking, and that they only retained office till 
their successors could be appointed, which the unhappy ^ 
condition of the King rendered a doubtful period.^ In i. 
effect, their majority went on continually declining ; and 
on the 25th April, in a question on the army of reserve, 
it was only thirty-seven. It was now openly stated by 
ministers that they only held office during the con- 
tinuance of a delicate state of public affairs ; the 
Opposition, seeing their object gained, suspended all 
further attacks till the King’s health was restored ; and 2 Ann. Reff- 
on the 12th May, the day after he had appeared in 
public, it was formally announced in the House of Lords 319, 409. 
that ministers had resigned, and their successors had been 
appointed.2 

It was at first expected that a coalition was to be 
formed as the basis of the new administration ; but it 
was soon discovered, both that there was an irreconcilable 
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CHAP, difference between the opinions of the leaders of the dif- 
XXXVI I. fprent parties on the chief subjects of policy, and also 
1804. that there were scruples in the royal breast against the 

32. admission of Mr Fox, which rendered his accession to 

«^mS%rimefhe Cabinet nearly impracticable. The new ministry, 
Minister. therefore, was formed exclusively of Tories ; and a 
majority of it was composed of members of the late 
cabinet. The material changes were, that Mr Pitt was 
made First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in room of Mr Addington ; Lord Melville 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in room of Earl St Vincent ; 
and Lord Harrowby Foreign Secretary, in lieu of Lord 
Hawkesbury.* Lord Grenville, the able and faithful 
supporter of Mr Pitt during the former war, declined to 
' take office, assigning as a reason that it was formed on 
too narrow a basis, at a time when the public dangers 
called for a coalition of all the leading men in the state to 
give vigour and unanimity to the national councils ; an 
opinion in which he was joined by a great proportion of 
the men of moderate principles throughout tlie country. 
Yet Mr Pitt probably judged rightly in constructing his 
ImeTuetter entirely of men of his own principles, as expe- 

to Mr Pitt, rience has proved that no individual talent, how great 
wiu 12 T soever, can withstand the loss of character consequent 
325. on an abandonment of principle. Thence it is that coa- 

lition administrations have seldom any long e^tistence.^ 
The vigour and decision of Mr Pitt’s councils speedily 
X] appeared in the confederacy which he formed of the con- 
vigoroiis tiiieiital states, on the greatest scale, to stem the progress 
of French ambition. Nor was the ability and energy of 
restoration^ Lord Melvillc Icss coiispicuous in the rapid restoration of 
of the navy, the navy, from a state of unexampled decrepitude and 
decay, to a degree of exaltation and lustre unprecedented 
even in its long and glorious annals. Every thing was to 

* The new Cabinet stood Urns 

Mr Pitt, Premier. 

Duke of Portland, President of the Council. 

liOrd Eldon, Lord Cliancellor. 

Earl of Westmoreland, Privy Seal. 

Earl of Chatham, Master-General of the Crdnanoe. 

Lord Castlereagh, President of the Board of Control. 

Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Harrowby, Foreign Affairs. 

Bari of Camden, War and the Colonies. 

Lord Mulgrave, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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be done ; for such was the mutilated and shattered state chap. 
of the fleet, and to such an extent had the disastrous xxxvn . 
spirit of parsimonious reform been carried, tliat when 1804, 
stores and timber were offered at comparatively moderate 
terms, they were refused by the late Admiralty, and 
suffered to be sold to the agents of the country, rather 
than deviate from their pernicious economy, even in the 
purchase of those articles which were in daily consump- 
tion. The consequence was, that Lord Melville was com- 
pelled to accept the offers of timber, stores, and masts, at 
whatever price the contractors chose to demand ; and the » 
savings of one naval administration entailed a quadruple 
expenditure upon that which succeeded it. But by strenu- 
ous exertions, and at an enormous cost, the defects were 
at last made up ; the deficiencies were supplied by the 
juirchasc of East India vessels, and by contracting fi^r the 
repairs of others ; and the ’old practice of building pro- 
spectively for the service of future years, which had been 
abandoned in the fervour of ill-judged ccondmy, was again 
resumed with the very best effects to the public service. 

The results of the admirable vigour and efficiency wliich 
the new First Lord of the Admiralty introduced into 
(jverj part of the civil department of the navy, were soon 
conspicuous. Instead of three hundred and fifty-six 
vessels, including seventy-five of the line, which alone 
were in co\nmission in the beginning of 1804, there wore 
four hundred and seventy-three, including cighty-threc 
of the line, ready for sea in the beginning of 1805 ; eighty 
vessels of war, including twenty-six of tlie line, were in a i james, iii. 
few months far advanced on the stocks; and the navy 
was already afloat whicli was destined to carry the Reg. i37. 
thunder of the British arms to the shoals of Trafalgar.^ 

Nor was the conduct of Lord Melville less beneficial in 
the civil regulations introduced for the increase of the 
comfort and health of the sailors. Many admirable prac- And adun'r- 
tical improvements were established ; many experienced regulations 
evils removed ; the wives of absent seamen allowed to *«*’* 
draw a certain proportion of their wages during their 
absence, at the nearest harbour to their places of resi- 
dence ; several serious abuses as regarded the food, clothing, 
and pay of the men corrected ; and the foundation laid 
for that excellent system of management which is 
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CHAP, ultimately, it is to be hoped, destined to wipe the stain 
xxxvii . impressment, with all its concomitant evils, from the 
1804. British constitution. The merits of the new Admiralty 
on these subjects, however, were neither generally known 
to, nor appreciated by, the country. In hostile projects 
they wer^ for the first year of their administration, by 
no means fortunate. From unacquaintancc with nautical 
subjects, they lent too credulous ears to the designs of 
visionary projectors : repeated unsuccessful attacks on the 
1 Ann. Reg. French flotilk tarnished the reputation of the navy ; and 
Dura, failure of an attempt to blow it up by means of 

xi 26, 61. infernal machines, called Catamarans, exposed it to the 
ridicule of all Europe.^ 

While these vast preparations on either side were 
55 making in England and France, for the prosecution of the 
Alexander’s war, events were occurring destinc<l ere long to rekindle 
witblprance. the flames of war on the Continent. Notwithstanding 
the high admiration which Alexander felt for Napoleon, 
and the open support which ho had given to his policy 
in the matter of the German indemnities, events soon 
occurred which produced first a coldness, and at length a 
rupture between them. The first of these arose out of 
the tenth article of the treaty of Amiens, which slipu- 
lated that Malta should be placed under the guarantee of 
the great powers, and especially Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. No sooner was the war renewed, than England 
made the most strenuous exertions to induce the Czar 
to accept the office of mediator between the contending 
powers in regard to this matter ; and Napoleon could not 
refuse to accede to the proposal. After a long negotiation, 
however, it came to nothing. While Talleyrand was pro- 
digal of protestations in regard to the sincere desil’eof the 
First Consul to submit to the decision of so magnanimous 
and just a potentate, ho took care to make no concessions 
whatever calculated to restore the peace of Europe. The 
Russian monarch, by his rescript of May 24, insisted that, 
as a basis of the arrangement, the neutrality of the north 
of Germany and the iJeapolitan territory should, in the 
event of war, be maintained inviolate, in terms of the 
secret articles of the treaty of 11th October, 1801 but 
hardly was this basis laid down when Hanover was 


May 24, 
1803. 

1 Bign. iii. 
108, 111. 
Hum. X. 6 
and 6. 
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invaded by the army of Mortier, and Naples, as far as 
Tarentum, overrun by that of St Cyr. 

The consequence of this double breach of engagement 
eventually was the revival of the coalition. Russia and 
France, indeed, easily came to an understanding on the 
subject of Switzerland, the Czar agreeing to leave the First 
Consul undisturbed in his usurpation over the Helvetic 
confederacy, provided the latter would not interfere in his 
arrangements concerning the Ionian Isles ; but, on other 
and more vital points, it was soon discovered that their 
pretensions were irreconcilable. Napoleon proposed that 
Malta should be garrisoned ‘*6y Russian troops for as many 
years as should be deemed necessary ; Lampedosa be ceded 
to Britain ; Switzerland and Holland evacuated by the 
French troops ; and the acquisitions of France in Italy 
recognised by England. The British government, on the 
other hand, offered to submit all their differences with 
France to the decision of Alexander, and insisted that the 
evacuation of Hanover and the north of Germany should 
be a part of the arrangement ; but to this Napoleon posi- 
tively refused to accede. This matter was soon warmly 
taken up by the Russian cabinet, especially after the occu- 
pation of Cuxliavcn by the French troops, and the closing of 
the Elbe and the Weser to British vessels — measures utterly 
subversive of the neutrality of Germany, and in which 
the Duke \)f Oldenburg, brother-in-law to the Emperor, 
whose territories were next threatened by Gallic inva- 
sion, was in an especial manner interested. The con- 
tinued occupation of Tarentum by the French troops also 
irritated the Russian cabinet, as well as the failure to 
provide an indemnity to the King of Sardinia for his 
continental dominions, as stipulated in the same treaties ; 
and to such a height did the mutual exasperation arrive, 
that, before the end of 1803, M. Markoff, the Russian 
ambassador, was received with so much indignity, in a 
public audience, by the First Consul, that ho was recalled, 
and M. D’Oubril, the charg6-d’affaires, alone left at the 
French capital.^ 

Prussia at first warmly seconded Russia in its remon- 
strances against the occupation of the north of Germany, 
and especially the levying of heavy requisitions on Ham- 
burg and the Elector of Hesso-Cassel by the French 
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CHAP, troops. But Napoleon threw out a lure to the cabinet 
xxxvii . Qf Berlin, which speedily caused its efforts in that direo- 
1804. tion to slacken. He directed his diplomatic agents at 

37. that capital to drop hints, that possibly the electorate of 

^ins over Hanover might, in the event of Prussia withdrawing her 
PruMiaiyr opposition to France, be incorporated with her rnonar- 
chy; and though the Prussian ministers did not venture 
to close at once with so scandalous an aggression, yet, 
actuated partly by the desire of securing so glittering a 
prize, partly by a wish to be freed from the disagreeable 
vicinity of the French soldiers, they proposed to Napoleon 
that his troops should evacuate Hanover, ^hich should 
be occupied till a general peace by those of the Prussian 
July 30, monarchy. Napoleon declined to accede to such an 
arrangement, but offered, on condition of an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, being entered into with Prance, 
Nov. 1803. to cede in perpetuity Hanover to that power. Prussia 
had the virtue or the prudence to resist this insidious 
offer, and reverted to the proposal that the French troops 
should retire from the north of Germany, and the First 
Consul should respect the neutrality of the empire. It 
was suggested that, in consideration of this, Prussia .should 
engage that, during the continuance of the war, France 
should neither be attacked by Germany, nor across Ger- 
many. This proposition, however, by no means suited 
the great designs which Napoleon had already formed 
of forcing all the neutral powers into a general con- 
federacy against England, and, in consequence, the 
negotiation fell to the ground, leaving only the Prussian 
cabinet, unhappily for itself, a secret desire for the pos- 
1 nign iii ^ession of the Hanoverian states, which long prevented 
230, m ‘ them from joining in the general league against French 
usurpation.! * 

Matters were in this state when the arrest and execu- 


* The working of this feeling may be discerned in the secret instructions seht 
to the Marquis Lucchesini, Ute Prussian ambassador at Paris, on 17th December 
1803. He was directed, if possible, to conclude a convention, containing a secret 
article, in these terms : — “ Without entering into any formal stipulation as to 
the fate of the electorate of Hanover, which the events of the maritime war and 
the negotiations for a general peace will determine, the First Consul, considering 
that the geographical position of Prussia renders these arrangements of more 
importance to her than to any other power, engages to keep chiefly in view the 
interest of his Prussian M^esty in all the discussions which the destination of 
that country may give rise to.” Napoleon, however, declined to accede to any 
such lialf measures. — See Bignon, iiL 232, 233. 
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tioii of the Due d’Enghien excited a unanimous feeling chap. 
of horror through Europe, and universally overwhelmed xxxvil . 
the French partisans by the indignation which it 1804. 

aroused in every virtuous mind. The impulse given 38. 

by this deed, not less impolitic than criminal, to the Si^e^cited 
fermenting elements of a coalition against France, was 
immense. The court of St Petersburg went into deep d’Enginen. 
mourning on the occasion, and sent orders to all its 
diplomatic ministers at foreign courts to do the same ; 
that of Stockholm followed the example ; and M. 

D’Oubril, on the part of his Imperial Majesty, presented 
an energetic remonstrance on the occasion, both to the 
diet at Ratisbon and to the cabinet of the Tuileries. . This 
produced a vigorous reply from the First Consul, written 
in his usual powerful manner, but with so little circum- 
spection, that it was evidently calculated to widen instead 
of closing the breach already existing between the two 
powers. “ The complaint of Russia on this matter,” said ’ 
ho, “ leads one to ask whether, when England meditated 
the assassination of Paul, and it was known that the 
proposed assassins were within a league of the frontier, 
the Russian government could have had any hesitation 
in seizing them 1 A war, conducive, as any struggle 
between France and Russia ever must be/ to no other 
interests but those of England, will never bo voluntarily 
undertakeii by the First Consul ; but, commence it who 
will, he would prefer it to a state of things derogatory in 
the slightest degree to the equality subsisting between 
the great powers. lie claims no superiority over them, 
but he will submit to no degradation. He interferes with 
none of the measures of the Russian cabinet, and he 
requires a corresponding forbearance on their part.” 

Similar explosions took place between the diplomatic 
agents of the two powers at the diet of Ratisbon ; and, 
resolved to have the lead in provoking a rupture, if it 
should arise, Napoleon sent instructions to his ambassador, 

General H6douville, to quit St Petersburg in forty-eight 
hours, and leave only a charge-d’affaires there. “ Know,” 
said he, “as your final instructions, that the First Consul lii. 439, 44i. 
has no desire for war ; but he fears no human being.” ^ 

As a sort of counterpoise to the powerful feeling 
excited against them by the tragic fate of the Due 
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CHAP. 

XXXVIT. 


18(»4. 

.39. 

l■>eT 1 c!^ gov- 
ernment 
endeavours a 
set-oflF by fal- 
sifying Mr 
Drake’s pro- 
ceedings at 
Stuttgard. 


Marcli 21, 
and April 11, 
1804. 


d’Enghien, tlie French government, shortly after that 
catastrophe, published, by means of Regnier the head of 
the police, the particulars of some steps taken towards 
effecting a counter-revolution in France by the British 
government, in which Mr Drake, their accredited envoy 
Jat the court of Bavaria, and Mr Spencer Smith, the 
charge-d’affaires at the Electoral court of Wirtemburg, 
were the chief agents. They made a very great handle 
of this transaction, and endeavoured, by a forced and 
unnatural construction of the expressions employed by 
these gentlemen, in their instructions to the leaders of 
the malcontent party in France, to make it appear that 
their object was not merely a counter-revolution, but the 
assassination of the First Consul. A simple quotation, how- 
ever, of the expressions used, as given in their own report, 
is sufficient to demonstrate that this was not the case, and 
that nothing was aimed at but the subversion of the 
existing government ; a project in which it was never 
supposed diplomatic characters were forbidden to enter 
towards powers in hostility with their country, and in 
which almost all the ambassadors of France, throughout 
the revolutionary war, were actively engaged.* It clearly 
appeared, however, that, though well qualified to meet 
the French forces in the field, England was no match for 
their police agents in a transaction of this description ; 
for the publication of Regnier revealed the inortifying 


* Mr Drake’s instructions to liis agents are thus given in the official report 
ny the Frencli police : — “ Art. 2. The principal object in view being the over- 
throw of the present government, one of the chief means of accomplishing this 
is by obtaining knowledge of the jdans of the enemy. For this purpose it is of 
the utmost consequence to begin by establishing a correspondence with the dif- 
ferent bureaus for obtaining information as to the plans going forward, both for 
the exterior and the interior. 7. To gain over those employed in the powder-mills, 
so as to be able to blow them up as occasion may require. 8. It is necessary to 
gain over a certain number of printers and engravers that may bo relied on, to 
print and execute every thing tliat the confederacy may stand in need of. 9. It 
is much to be wished that a perfect knowledge may be gained of the situation of 
the different parties in France, and particularly at Paris. 13. It is well under- 
stood, that every means must bo taken to disorganise the armies both in and out 
of the Republic.” The report adds, that* in his intercepted correspondence » 
Mr Drake says, “ If you see any means of extricating any of Georges’ associates, 
do not fail to make use of them ; ” and again, “ I earnestly request you to print 
and distribute a short address to the army. The main object is to gain partisans 
among the military ; for I am thoroughly persuaded that it is through the army 
alone that we can reasonably hope to gain the object so much desired.” In a 
subsequent report, mention is made of a project for getting , possession of the 
fortresses of Huningen and Strasburg ; but nowhere is there the slightest allu- 
sion to the copimission of assassination, or any illegal or dis^^ceful acts. — See 
Report by Rkonikr, 24th March, and 11th April, 1804 ; State Papers, Ann. 
Reg. 1804, 6*20, 620. 
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fa(!t, that the whole correspondence both of Drake and chap. 
Spencer Smith had been regularly transmitted, as fast as ^^xvir . 
it took place, to the police of Paris; and that their 1804. 
principal correspondent in that city, M. Mehu de la * Report by 
Touche, was himself an agent of the police, employed to ApST4, 
tempt the British envoys into this perilous enterprise.^ 

But that neither the British government nor their dip- 626, Ann. 
lomatic agents ever entertained any projects of assas- 
sination against the Pirst Consul, or any other means 
of annoyance but those of open hostility, is admitted 
by the person in the world who had the best opportu- 
nity of information on this subject, the private secretary 
of Napoleon himself;* and it is difiScult to see how 
the First Consul could object to diplomatic characters in 
other countries engaging in attempts to overturn revolu- 
tionary governments in hostility with their own, when 
his own brother Joseph, during his embassy at Rome, was, 
with his knowledge and authority, actively engaged in a 
conspiracy which overturned the Papal government in 
1797 ; and the French ambassador at Venice, in 1796, took ^ 
so active a part in the democratic conspiracy which led Memoirs, t. 
to the destruction, by his means, of that ancient republic.^t 

* “ I can affirm,” says Bourrienne, “ with perfect confidence, tliat tlic British 
government have constantly rejected with indignation, not indeed the projects 
submitted to them for overturning the Consular or Imperial government, but 
all designs el assassination or j)er3onal violence against tlie First (’onsul 
and the Emperor. Positive proof of this will be found in the subsequent 
part of these memoirs.” — B ourkiennk, v. 12. Again, the same author adds, 

“ All the correspondence, which scandalised every honest man, on this subject, 
was tlie work of the perfidious suggestions of the secret agents of police, of whom 
Mehu de la Touche was the chief, who acted in the perilous hut lucrative line of 
double espionage. I can affirm as a positive fact, that during the six years that 
I spent at Hamburg, I was in a situation to know every thing; and I can with con- 
fidence affirm, that neither in my public character nor private relations have I 
ever discovered the smallest evidence to warrant the assertion that the English 
government was ever engaged fti any plots of a dishonourable character." — Bouu. 
vi. 207. 

"t “ Should the Pope die,” said Napoleon to his brother Joseph, when ambas- 
sador at Rome in 1797, “ you must exert yourself to the utmost to prevent 
another being appointed, and to bring about a Revolution.” — ConfidentiaZ 
dispatch of Napoleon to Joseph, dated Passeriano, 29th September 1797. 

What you have to do,’’ said Talleyrand, in his confidential dispatch of 10th 
October following, “ is to take care that the reign of the Popes shall cease; and 
to encourage the disposition of the people for liberty, you must -proclaim at 
Rome a representative government, and deliver Europe from the Papal supre- 
macy ; taking care, at the sjimc time, to secure for us- Ancona, with a suitable 
extent of raaritiine territory.” — See Habdenbebo’s Memoirs, v. 386, 192. 

These were the instructions of Napoleon and the French government to an 
ambassador at the court of a friendly power, for the purpose of revolutionising 
that very poiwer ; whereas the acts complained of on the part of the English 
diplomatic agents were all directed against France, with whom their sovereign 
was in a state of declared hostility. 
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OTAP. The publication of the details of this abortive attempt 
at a counter-revolution in Prance, which were officially 
1804 . communicated to the whole foreign ambassadors at Paris, 

0 • of answers from all the members of that body, which 

Sie^ d?pit^ are curious, as evincing the different degrees of subjection 
Paris which the European potentates were then kept by the 

Bubject^, French ruler. The answer of the Russian ambassador 

was evasive, amounting to nothing but a declaration in 
favour of the rights of nations ; that of the Austrian 
equally ambiguous ; but those of Prussia and all tlie 
lesser powers were more or less an echo of the sentiments 
of the French government on the occasion, and clearly 
indicated the paramount ascendency exercised over their 
minds by the ruler of its military force. Lord Hawkes- 
bury, as the official organ of the British government, also 
published a manifesto on the subject, which was followed 

1 state hy an answer from Talleyrand on the part of the French 

rao, cabinet ; but the interest of these manifestos was soon 
Rei 1804 lost in the whirl of more important events, arising out of 
the ceaseless advance of French ambition.^* 

This attempt on the part of the French government to 
turn aside a portion of the odium which attached to them 

* Lord Hawkesbu^ observed, in the British note, “That his Majesty's 
government sliould disregard the feelings of such of the inhabitants of Prance 
Not« of Lord *^9 we justly discontented with the existing government of that country ; that 
Itawkesbury he should refuse to listen to their designs for delivering that country from the 
ou the subject, degrading yoke of bondage under which it groans, or to give them aid and 
April .w. assistance, so far as those designs are fair and justifiable.— would be to refuse 
fulfilling those duties which every wise and just government owes to itself and 
to the world in general, under circumstances similar to the present. Belligerent 
powers have an acknowledged right to avail themselves of all discontents that 
may exist in countries with which tliey may be at war. The exercise of that 
right, even if in any degree doubtful, would be fully sanctioned in the present 
case, not only by the present state of the French nation, but by the conduct of 
the government of that country, which, since the commencement of the present 
war, has constantly kept up communications with the disaffected in the terri- 
tories of his Majesty, and has assembled at the present moment on the coast of 
France a corps of Irish rebels, destined to second them in their designs against 
that part of the United Kingdom. In the application of these principles, his 
Majesty has commanded me to declare, besides, that his government have never 
authorised a single act wliicli could not stand the test of the strictest principles 
of Justice, and of usages recognised and practised in all ages. If any minister, 
accredited at a foreign court, has kept up correspondence with persons resident 
in France, with a view to obtain information as to the designs of the French 
government, or for any other legitimate purpose, he has done nothing more than 
what ministers, under similar circumstances, have always been considered as 
having a right to do, and much less than the ministers and commercial agents of 
France have done tow^s the disaffected in his Majesty’s territories.” 

To this it was replied by M. Talleyrand, “ In every country, and in every 
age, the ministry of diplomatic a^nts has bwn held in veneration among men ; 
And answer ministers of peace, organs of conciliation, their presence is an augury of wisdom, 
of Talleyrand, lustice, and happiness. England, on the contrary, wishes that its diplomatic 
8 ept. fi. agents should the promoters of plots, the agents of troubles, the correspou- 
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throughout Etirope in consequence of the violation of the 
territory of Baden and murder of the Due d’Enghien, 
was attended with very little success. The Russian 
cabinet, now fully wakened to a sense of the imminent 
danger arising from the evident resolution of the First 
Consul to extend his power over the whole Continent, 
and feeling the personal slights put upon the Emperor 
Alexander in the correspondence of Napoleon, were 
resolute in demanding satisfaction ; and on the 21st July 
a most important note was presented by M. D’Oubril, 
which at once announced the basis of a new coalition 
against France. In this able document it was stated, 
that no government could behold with indifference the 
dreadful blow given to the independence and security of 
nations by the recent arrest and execution of the Due 
d’Enghien : that Russia, by the peace of Teschen, engaged 
to guarantee and act as mediator in the settlement of the 
Cerman Empire, and in that clmracter was not only en- 
titled, but bound to interfere in that matter : that, desirous 
to extinguish the flames of war, she had since proposed to 
act as mediator between France and England, but was not 
accepted : that since the renewal of the war the French 
government had evinced a determination to disregard all 


dents of vile spies, and profligate emissaries : it charges them to foment seditions, 
to provoke and reward iissassination, and pretends to cover those infamous pro- 
ceedings with the respect and inviolability that belongs to the ministers of kings 
and the pacificators of nations. ‘ Diplomatic agents,' says Lord Ilawkesbury, 
‘ are not permitted to consi)ire in the country where they reside, against the laws 
of that country, but they are subject to no such restriction in regard to the 
states for which they are not accredited.’ Admirable restriction ! Europe will 
lie covered with conspiracies, but the defenders of public right will have no cause 
of complaint : some distance will always intervene between the chief con.spirator 
and his accomplices ; Lord llawke-sbury’s ministers will pay the crimes which 
they instigate ; but they will have sufficient deference to appearances to avoid 
being at once their in-stigators and witnesses. Kuch maxims are tlie lieight of 
hj^pocrisy and audacity : never did government make so barefaced a sport of 
the opinion of cabinets ami the conscience of nations. The Emperor is resohned 
to put a stop to proceedings so fatal to humanity; and you are therefore invited 
to comrauriicate to your government, that the French government will not 
recognise the English diplomacy in Europe, until the English cabinet shall cease 
to charge its ministers with warlike commissions, and restrain them to their 
I)ropcr functions.” It is curious to recollect that this tirade, which proceeds 
entirely upon the false assumption that the Uritish envoys were implicated in 
j)lots for assassination, emanated from Napoleon and Talleyrand, who directed 
Joseph Buonaparte, in 1797, to revolutionise Rome, the very state at which he 
was the ambassador of the French Republic. — State Papers, Atm. Itep. 
1804, 6'02 ; and Dumas, x. 279-280. A similar attempt was made by the Friiice 
of Peace to charge Mr Frerc, the English ambassador at Madrid, with having 
let fall in conversation some expressions favourable to the assassination of 
Napoleon ; but this immediately drew forth a positive and indignant denial from 
tliat gentleman, and, from the degraded character of the Spanish favourite, 
obtained no credit in Europe. — See Ann. Reg. 1805, 124-125. 
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the rights of neutral powers, by marching its troops to the 
coasts of the Adriatic, and levying contributions on, and 
taking military possession of, the Hanse Towns, thouglj 
these states had no connexion whatever with the depend- 
ing contest : that Portugal and Spain had been compelled 
to purchase their neutrality by enormous pecuniary sacri- 
fices : that Switzerland, Holland, and great part of Italy 
were mere French provinces ; that one part of the Ger- 
man empire was occupied by the French troops, and in 
another arrests were committed by French detachments, 
in open violation of the law of nations : that Russia had 
no wisli to interfere in the internal affairs of France, but 
neither could she remain a passive spectator of the suc- 
cessive trampling under foot of all the weaker states of 
Europe by its armies ; nor could she overlook the insult 
oftbred to his Imperial Majesty in alluding to the death 
of his father, and advancing a totally groundless charge, 
in relation to that matter, against Great Britain, which 
France never ceases to calumniate, merely because she 
is at war with it. The note concluded by declaring that 
M. B’Oubril had been ordered to state that he could not 
prolong his stay in Paris unless the following points were 
adjusted : — “ 1. That, conformably to the fourth and fifth 
articles of the secret convention of 11th October, 1801, the 
French troops should be ordered to evacuate the kingdom 
of Naples ; and having done so, its government should 
engager to respect the neutrality of that power during the 
remainder of the war. 2. That, in pursuance of the 
second article of the same treaty, the French government 
should agree in future to act in close concert with his 
Imperial Majesty for the settlement of the affairs of the 
Italian peninsula. 3. That he should engage, in con- 
formity with the sixth article of the same convention, 
and of the promises so often repeated to Russia, to provide 
without delay an indemnity to tlje King of Sardinia for 
the losses he has sustained. 4. That, in virtue of the 
obligation implied in a common mediation and guarantee, 
the French government should engage to evacuate the 
north of Germany, and undertake to respect strictly in 
future the neutrality of the Germanic confederacy.” 

However just and conformable to the letter as well as 
the spirit of preceding treaties these demands may have 
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been, it was hardly to be expected that the First Consul chap. 
would accede to them, or permit France openly to recede 
before Russia ; and it is therefore probable that in mak- i«04. 
ing this demand in such peremptory terms, the Russian 42. 
cabinet had it in view to establish a basis on which, at 
some future period, they might found the resumption of 
hostilities. M. Talleyrand answered the note on the 29th 
of the same month, and declared, — “ Whenever the court 
of Russia shall fulfil the articles of its treaty with France, 
the latter will be ready to execute them with the same 
fidelity. If the cabinet of 8t Petersburg is of opinion 
that it has claims on that of Paris, in consequence of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of the secret convention of 
1801, France also claims the execution of the third article 
of the same treaty, which provides that the two con- 
tracting parties shall not suffer their respective subjects 
to maintain any correspondence, direct or indirect, with 
the enemies of tlie two states ; a wise j)rovision, which 
has been totally neglected by the Imperial ambassador, 

M. Markoff, the true author of the disunion and coldness 
between the two powers, and who, during his residence 
at Paris, has even gone so far as to lend the asylum to 
which ho was entitled to the hired agents of England. 

Was the mourning assumed by the Russian court for a 
man whom the French tribunals had condemned for 
having conspired against the safety of the First Consul, 
conformable to the letter or spirit of tliis article? The 
French government demands the execution of the ninth 
article of the secret convention, in which the two con- 
tracting parties mutually guarantee the independence of 
the Republic of the Seven Isles, and that no foreign troops 
shall remain init ; astipulation evidently violated by Russia, 
since she has continued to retain her troops there; rein- 
forced them in an ostentatious manner ; and changed the go- 
vernment of the country without any concert with France. 

Finally, France claims the execution of the eleventh 
article of the same treaty, which evidently requires that, 
instead of evincing a spirit so unduly partial to England, 
and rendering itself perhaps the first auxiliary of its am- i state 
bition, Russia should unite with France to consolidate a 
general peace, and re-establish a just equilibrium in thedif- Reg. isoi. 
ferent part^ of the world, to secure the liberty of the seas.”^ 
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CHAP. The same views were more fully unfolded in a sub- 
xxxvii . sequent memorial presented by M. D’Oubril to the 
1804. French cabinet on August 28th. The Russian minister 
43. there loudly complained that the King of Sardinia, 
mSrof“®* stripped of all his continental dominions by the union of 
Russia. Piedmont to France, still remains without the indemnity 
so often promised by France ; that the King of Sardinia 
and the north of Germany are still oppressed by the bur- 
densome presence of the French troops ; that the organisa- 
tions of the whole of Italy has been changed by the innova- 
tion of the French government, without any concert with 
his Imperial Majesty ; and replied to the charge of the cabi- 
net of the Tuileries, with regard to the ninth article of the 
secret convention, “ That if the Russian troops have a 
second time occupied the Ionian Islands, it is with the 
consent of the Ottoman Porte, at the request of the 
inhabitants, and in virtue of a previous concert with 
France. The Emperor only awaits the intelligence of 
his charge-d’ affaires’ departure from Paris to give notice 
to the French mission to quit his capital. He beholds 
with regret the necessity under which he is laid of sus- 
pending his relations with a government which refuses 
to perform its engagements ; but he will remain in that 
suspensive position, which it lies on the French govern- 
ment to convert, if it pleases, into one of open hosti- 
lity.” This note remained without any afiswer ; and 
on the day following, M. D’ Oubril received his passports, 
with the intimation, however, that it was expected he 
would not cross the frontier till he received intelligence 
that the French charge-d’ affaires had left the Russian 
territories, and he remained accordingly at Mayencc. 
War was not yet openly proclaimed between the two 
empires, but it could hardly be said that peace existed ; 
and its open declaration was evidently postponed only 
for a convenient opportunity. And when the accession 
of Napoleon to the imperial throne was notified to the 
court of St Petersburg, the Emperor refused to recognise 
his new title, even after it had been acceded to by the 
sovereign whose dignity it appeared more immediately 
to affect — the Emperor of Austria. The warlike inten- 
tions of Russia during this year wore not confined to 
diplomatjc manifestoes. Independent of several lesser 
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squadrons which were cruising in the Baltic, a fleet of chap. 
nine ships of the line and several fri^tes passed the 
Sound, and sailed round by the Straits of Gibraltar 1804. 
towards the Adriatic Sea ; while several expeditions 
from Sebastopol proceeded through the Dardanelles in 
the same direction, and disembarked seven thousand men ^ 
in the Ionian Islands. The army was every where put Papers, Ann. 
on the most efficient footing, vacancies filled up, new 
levies ordered, and every thing done which could enable ^’'^2. 

Russia to interpose with a weight proportioned to its xi. 53, 55. 
strength in the great conflict which was approaching 
in Western Europe. i 

While the political horizon was thus overshadowed by 
clouds in the northern hemisphere, Austria continued 
faithful to her system of maintaining a strict neutrality, pacific sy*- 
and repairing in silence the breaches in her army and 
finances which had been produced by the disasters of 
preceding years. An event occurred, however, in the 
course of the year, which proved that the spirit of the 
Imperial cabinet was far from being extinguished, and 
that Austria might still be calculated upon to bear a pro- 
minent part in any coalition which might be formed for the 
maintenance of the independence of Europe. The Elector of 
Bavaria had become entangled in some very unpleasant dis- 
putes with the nobles of the equestrian order, as they were 
called ; (that is, the nobles who held directly of the em- 
pire, and were subject to no other jurisdiction, wherever 
their territories might be locally situated, who had fallen 
under his dominion on the partition of the indemnities.) 

The Elector, considering them as to all intents and pur- 
poses his subjects, had summoned them to meet him at 
Bamberg, to settle the point in dispute between them ; but 
they had refused, and applied to the Emperor, who sup- 
ported their pretensions to independence of the Elector’s 
government. Upon this the Elector appealed to the First 
Consul ; but, however well inclined he might have been, 
in general, to support any sovereign who resisted tlu* 
jurisdiction and weakened the authority of the Emperor, 
he had no desire to see Austria added to the number of Bign! w. i, 9. 
his enemies in the present threatening aspect of affairs 
in the north of Europe. ^ 

The Elector, therefore, received, to his no small astonish- 
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CHAP, merit, a notification that he must not oppose the rights 
xxxvii . Emperor in this particular, and also give satis- 

1804 . faction to Austria for the seizure of Mie Oberhausen, a 
Its conduct situated on the frontiers, near the Inn, the year 

on the death before, and long the subject of contention between tlic 
d'KnKWen^ powers. By a solemn decree of the Aulic Council, 
}tnd the affair the iiobles of the equcstrian order throughout the empire 
were confirmed in all the privileges which belonged to 
them before the division of the indemnities ; and the 
•jIul 28! execution of this decree by force of arms was committed 
to the Archduke of Austria, and th(‘ Electors of Saxony 
and Baden ; a result which contributed in no small de- 
gree to restore the influence of the Emperor throughout 
Germany, and revive the ancient respect for the majesty 
of his undefined authority whicli preceding events had 
so much impaired. Careful, however, not to hazard the 
advantage thus gained by any premature or unsup- 
ported measure of ho.sl!ility towards France, the cabinet 
of Vienna abstained from expressing any open indig- 
nation at the violation of the territory of the empire at 
Ettcnheim, and gave an answer rather favourable than 
otherwise to the circular transmitted to the diplomatic 
body at Paris, relative to th(^ aflair of Drake and .Spencer 
Smith. Nay, they at once ordered the French emigrants 
to quit their territorie.s, when the First Consul repre- 
sented that their residence there gave umbrage to the 
government of France. Notwithstanding these pacific 
steps, however, the armaments in the interior went on 
without intermission ; magazines were formed in Styria, 
Carinthia, at Venice, and in the Tyrol ; the army was 
j2!^’kI! la gradually increasing in strength, and reviving inspirit; 
»V(f4’ attentive observer could discern, amidst a constant 

•iM. ’ interchange of pacific assurances, appearances not a little 
indicative of an approaching rupture. ^ 

Matters were in this state between the cabinets of 
^ Vienna and the Tuileries, when the elevation of Napoleon 
R^cogiiisw to the Imperial dignity opened up, apparently, a fresh 
inr^rSitie. subject of discord between the two powers. But, instead 
of testifying any repugnance at this step, the Austrian 
cabinet had the address to make it a ground for adopt- 
ing a measure which had been long in their contempla- 
tion, but for wliich a favourable opportunity had not yet 
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arrived ; viz. the assumption of the title of Emperors 
of Austria by tlie House of Lorraine, and rendering it 
hereditary in tUeir family. After a long correspondence 
between the two cabinets, this matter was adjusted to 
their mutual satisfaction, and on the 11th August, imme- 
diately after the Emperor, in a fuU council, had recog- 
nised the title of Emperor Napoleon, he assumed for 
himself and his successors in the Amstrian dominions the 
title of “ Emperor of Austria.” The motive for this step 
v/as declared to be “ tlie preservation of that degree of 
eiiuality which should subsist between the great powers 
and the just rank of the House and State of Austria 
among the nations of Europe.” The step was justified 
on the precedent formerly afforded by the assumption 
of tlie Imperial crown by the Czars of Russia, and more 
recently by the ruling sovereign of France ;” and though 
it at first excited considerable jealousy among the lesser 
princes of Germany, yet they soon all recognised the new 
and hereditary title of the Emperor ; and it was ere long 
acquiesced in by all the potentates of Europe, those 
under the influence of Napoleon, not less than those wdio 
were opposed to him ; by the first, because it afforded 
some countenance to the recent assumption of the impe- 
rial dignity by the French ruler : by the latter, because it 
promised to consolidate in the Austrian dominions some 
counterpoise to liis power. ^ 

Aware that the cabinet of Vienna would endeavour, 
on the first favourable opportunity, to regain some of its 
lost possessions, and tliat its friendly dispositions could 
not with certainty be calculated upon for any length of 
time, Napoleon was urgent in his endeavours, during the 
whole of this year, to draw closer the cords which united 
France to Prussia. The murder of the Hue d’Enghien 
had awakened at Berlin, as elsewhere, the most profound 
feelings of indignation ; and in the consternation with 
which it overwhelmed the friends of France, might bo 
seen, says the panegyrist of Napoleon, the clearest evi- 
dence that “ more than even a crime, that act was a 
fault.”2 But though the Anti-Gallican party was greatly 
strengthened, it was not placed in possession of power 
by that event. The policy of the cabinet still continued 
to be guided by French influence ; and accordingly the 
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King of Prussia was among the first of the greater powers 
which formally recognised the title of the French Emperor. 
When the menaces of Russia gave reason to apprehend 
an immediate rupture in the north, it became of the 
utmost moment for Napoleon to secure, if not the alliance, 
at least the neutrality of Prussia, in order that a barrier 
might be opposed to the march of the Muscovite troops 
across the north of Germany : and, on condition that the 
French troops in the electorate of Hanover should not bo 
augmented, and that the burden of the war should not 
be laid upon the neutral states of that part of the empire, 
Prussia agreed to maintain a strict neutrality, and not to 
permit the march of Russian or any other foreign troops 
across her territories. In return for these concessions, 
which, though not so extensive as he desired, were yet of 
great moment to the French Emperor, Napoleon openly 
proclaimed, both in his diplomatic relations, and in the 
official columns of the Mmiteur, his inclination to aug- 
ment the strength of Prussia, and his intention not to 
lot any pretensions of France upon Hanover stand in 
the way of the territorial aggrandisement of that power.^ 
A change which occurred at this period in the Prussian 
ministry, was looked to by the diplomatists of Europe 
as likely to lead to a material alteration in its foreign 
. policy ; but it was not attended at first with the effects 
which were anticipated. Count Haugwitz, Wiio for ten 
years had been the chief director of its diplomatic rela- 
tions, and whose leaning towards the French alliance had 
been conspicuous throughout the whole of his admini- 
stration, retired to his estates in Silesia : and the chief 
direction of affairs fell upon Baron Hardenbkrg,* a 


* Charles Auguste, Prince of Ilardenberg, was bom at Hanover on the 
Slst 1760, of the eldest branch of a very old family which boasted its 
descent from the days of Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great. He received 
the rudiments of his education in his paternal home, and concluded it at the 
universities of Gottingen and Leipsic. Destined from early youth to the diplo- 
matic line, he entered on his initiation into it in the administration of the electo- 
rate of Hanover, in which he received a subordinate situation ; but, desirous of ex- 
tending his information, he subsequently travelled through England, France, and 
Holland, terminating with Weimar, where he formed an intimacy which con- 
tinued for life, with the celebrated Goethe, who early appreciated his great 
abilities. As his talents soon became known, he was entrusted soon after with 
several diplomatic missions to Great Britain, in the course of which, the clear- 
ness of his understanding and elegance of his manners were so conspicuous, that 
he soon acquired a distinguished place in the highest society of London. But 
this led to a great and iMlooked for misfortune, which led to his quitting the 
Hanoverian and eutering; th^ Prussian service. The Prince of Wales, then in 
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statesman of great ability, who was known to be deci- chap. 
dedly hostile to the revolutionary principle, the devasta- xxxvir . 
ting effects of which he had had ample opportunities of 180A 
appreciating in the course of his diplomatic career, and 
whose inclination towards the English and Russian alli- 
ance, already warmly espoused by the Queen, was expec- 
ted to produce important effects on the fate of northern 
Europe. The new minister, however, proceeded at first 
in the footsteps of his predecessor; the negotiation for 
the occupation of Hanover, if not by Prussian, at least by 
Saxon or Hessian troops, instead of French, was resumed, 
though without success, as Napoleon showed an invin- 
cible repugnance to quitting his hold of that important 
part of the German territory ; but the jealousy of Prussia 


the bloom of youth and fashion, distinguished Baroness Hardenberg, who was 
of the noble Danish house of lleventlow, and one of the most beautiful women 
of the age, by his particular notice; and the result was her separation from her 
husband, who, chagrined by this lamentable occurrence, abandoned for ever 
England and Hanover, and betook himself to the court of Brunswick, where 
he was received with open arms by tlie reigning duke, a soldier of the great 
Frederick, who afterwards acquired such a deplorable celebrity in the campaign 
of 1792, lie was immediately appointed privy councillor, and soon acquired 
a large share of the duke’s contidence. Frederick the Great having died in 
1786, he was sent by the Duke of Brunswick with the will which tliat monarch 
had deposited in his hands. It may be conceived how favourable was the recep- 
tion which such a man, coming on such an errand, received at the court of 
Berlin. He was immediately offered a place in the Prussian civil service, which 
he accepted, and from that period his fortunes were indissolubly connected 
with those of that monarchy. 

His first mission was to direct the administration of the provinces of Anspacli 
and Bareuth^which it was in contemplation at that time to cede to Prussia; 
and he did this till the cession took place in 1791 with such probity and success, 
that his name is revered by the inhabitants, and the fame of his administration 
gained him a distinguished place in the estimation of the Prussian cabinet. He 
was in consequence transferred to the diplomatic line ; was engaged in the secret 
negotiation of Pilnitz in 1791 ; and accompanied the King of Prussia in the 
famous invasion of Prance in 1792 ; a circumstance which renders his revelations 
of the political arrangements which rendered abortive all the efforts of the Allies 
in that campaign, of peculiar value. In 1794, he was intrusted with a secret 
mission to the German provinces near the Rhine; the object of which was to 
procure from them an agreement to provide for the support of the Ifrussian 
armies, at the very time when that power was obtaining large subsidies from 
England for that purpose. The bad faith of the cabinet of Berlin was now 
quite apparent. Accordingly he received a very ungracious reception from the 
princes of the empire. The Count de Goltz, chief of the I’russian diplomacy, 
liaving died on the 6th February 1796, Hardenberg was appointed to succeed him, 
and, as his successor, he signed the treaty of B&le with France on the 16th May 
1796. He was received in the most flattering manner at Berlin, on his retuni, 
and the extreme polish of his manners procured for him equal resiwct from the 
rude Republicans, who at tliat period directed the affairs of France. He was 
too clear-sighted, however, not to see the ruinous consequences to Prussia 
which would ensue from her submission to France and withdrawal from the cause 
of Europe ; and accordingly, in the end of 1796, he withdrew from diplomatic 
affairs and resumed his administrative duties at Anspach, where he remained 
strenuously exerting himself in promoting the happiness of the inhabitants till 
the end of 1804, when he was called to the direction of foreign affairs. Thence- 
forward his history is indissolubly united with that o^uropean diplomacy. — See 
Biographic UnivcrtcUc^ Supplement, Ixvi. 405, 4 |^RHard£NB£Ro.) 
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CHAP, was allayed by a renewed promise, that the French 
xxxvii . troops in that electorate should not exceed thirty thou- 
1804. sand men ; on condition of which the King engaged that 
1 iiign. iv. they should not be disquieted from the side of his domi- 
nions.i 

An event, however, soon occurred, which put the inde- 
pendence of Prussia to tlie test, and afforded the measure 
They remon- of the extent to wliicli its cabinet was disposed to sac- 
its pretensions to the rank of an independent power 
Sir George to the ascendencv of the French alliance. Sir George 

RUJUbolclt. „ , T , , . . , TT 1 • 1 

Oet. 25. Humboldt, the English minister at Hamburg, was seized 
at his country villa within the territory of that free 
city, on the night of the 25th October, in virtue of 
an order for arrest, signed by the French minister of 
police at Paris, and forwarded without delay to that 
capital, where he was lodged in the Temple, and all 
his papers submitted to the inspection of the French 
government. This violent proceeding was not only a 
flagrant violation of the law of nations, in the person of 
the accredited minister of England in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, but a grave fault of policy ; as it directly brought 
the Emperor of France into collision with the King of 
Prussia, the protector of that circle of the empire, and 
endangered all the amicable relations which with so 
much care had been nursed up for ten years between 
the two powers. It produced a very great*’ sensation 
at Berlin. The party hostile to the French alliance 
represented it as a grievous slight upon the honour 
of Prussia, and such as if un redressed would for ever 
blast its influence in the north of Germany. Soon the 
opinion became universal, that the ambition of Napoleon 
knew no bounds, and that he was resolved to treat the 
independent states of Europe in the same manner as the 
provinces of his own empire. The conduct, both of the 
King and the cabinet at this crisis, was worthy of the 
successors of the Great Frederick. The Prussian ambas- 
sador at Paris received instructions to make the most 
energetic remonstrances on the subject to the cabinet of 
the Tuileries, and the King wrote in person a confidential 
letter to the Emperor, expressing how deeply he had 
been hurt by the event. These representations had the. 
desired effect : nothing was discovered in Sir George’s 
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papers tending to implicate either him or the British chap. 
government in any tiling which could answer the pur- 
poses of Napoleon, and after a few days’ confinement he 
was sent to Cherbourg, and delivered over with a flag of 
truce to the English .cruisers, leaving to France only i 
the disgrace of having violated the law of nations, and 

® n ^ • i t i 1 • i 1 184. Bign. IV. 

the independence of Germany, without any object, and 43, 46. 
receded before the remonstrances of a comparatively 
inferior powder. ^ 

The first decided symptom of hostility towards France 
came from Swollen ; a country removed by its situation ^ 
from the immediate dangers of French invasion, and Hostiiedis- 
under the government of a prince of an ardent and chi- 
valrous character, whose animosity to the revolutionary 
system had been long and powerfully marked. As Duke 
of Pomerania, that sovereign had a voice in the diet of 
the empire at Eatisbon ; and his notes presented to that 
assembly on the subject of the Due d’Knghien, had 2 state Pa- 
breathed an uncommon degree of spirit and indepen- 
donee . 2 ^ This conduct, which was not more than might 697. 
have been expected from an intrepid sovereign who was 
married to a princess of the House of Baden, the poten- 
tate immediately insulted on that occasion, drew forth 
tlie pointed animadversions of the French Emperor ; and 
in a series of articles inserted in the official part of the 
Monitcur^ the King of Sweden was assailed in a manner 
which could hardly be tolerated by any independent ^ 
power. ^ In one, in particular, a distinction was drawn Aug. 14. 
between the Swedish nation, with whom the writer 
j)rofcssed a desire to remain on a friendly footing, and its 
sovereign, a rash and headstrong young man misled by 
extravagant ideas. “Your merchant vessels.” it added, 

“ shall ever be well received in the ports of France : 
your S(]u:{drons, whenever they stand in need of them, 
shall be victualed in her harbours. She will sec on their 
mast-heads only the colours of the Gustavuses who have 
reigned before you. ” When language such as this pre- 
vails between sovereigns, the transition is easy to a state ^ ^ 
of actual hostility. On the 7th September, a note pre- 4®Bi'gn!iv. 
sented by the Swedish ambassador,^ addressed Monsieur 1^4’^ 
Napoleon Buonaparte, announced the termination of 196. 
all confidential communication between the two govern- 
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CHAP, ments, and at the same time the importation of French 
xxxvii . journals and pamphlets into Sweden was prohibited. 

1804 . Mr Pitt was too vigilant an observer not to perceive, in 
this state of mutual irritation, the means of establishing 
Which is a convention favourable to the interests of Great Britain, 
of^y and on the 3d December a treaty was concluded at London 
Oreat between England and Sweden, by which it was stipulated 
that a depot should be established at Stralsund in Pome- 
rania, or in the adjoining island of Rugen, for the for- 
mation of a legion which it was intended to form of 
Hanoverian troops, in the pay of Great Britain ; and 
that an entrepot should be permitted in that town, for 
the disposal of British colonial produce and manufactures. 
In return for those concessions, and in order to enable the 
Swedish government to put Stralsund in a respectable 
state of defence, a subsidy of eighty thousand pounds was 
promised by England. If these provisions did not amount 
j Bign iv hostility against France, they at least 

67 , S.* Ann. demonstrated that Sweden was not disposed to enter into 
laT* Mw- projects of the Emperor Napoleon for the exclusion 
tern, viii, 328. of British commerce from the continent of Europe a 
disposition which amounted in his estimation to a de- 
claration of war against the French empire. At^ the 
time that Sweden was thus giving the first example of a 
decided resistance to France, the Ottoman empire also 
adopted a peremptory tone on the same subject.' Retain- 
ing still a lively recollection of the evils they had sus- 
tained in consequence of the unprovoked attack of Napo- 
leon on Egypt, they refused to recognise him as Emperor ; 
and Marshal Brune, the French ambassador at Constariti- 
5 Duiu xi months of vaiti attempts at negotiation, 

56, i)7. was compelled to quit that capital, which fell entirely 
into the views of the Russian party. ^ 

While the northern and eastern powers were thus 
giving signs of approaching hostility to France, Napoleon 
RxtensTon of was Unceasingly extending his grasp over the Italian 
poTver in peiiiiisula. By a treaty with the Ligurian Republic, of 
October 20, the whole resources of Genoa were placed at 
the disposal of France, and that magnificent harbour be- 
came a great French naval station in the Mediterranean. 
The Emperor engaged to procure admission on favourable 
terms for the Ligurian manufactures into the states of 
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Piedmont and Parma, and to cause its flag to be chap. 
respected by the Barbary powers ; in return for which he xxxviL 
obtaiiied six thousand sailors, and the free use of the 1804. 
arsenals, fleets, and harbours of the Republic. Napoleon 
immediately took measures for the construction of ten 
ships of the line at Genoa. ‘‘This,” says the French his- 
torian, “was in effect an appropriation of Genoa to France ; 
the Act of Incorporation which soon after followed of ii 7 , 119. ’ 
this republic with the French empire, was but a public 
proclamation of what then took place. 

While negotiations of such moment were being con- 
ducted by the diplomatic body throughout Europe, and 53 
every thing conspired to indicate an approaching rupture internal mea- 
of the most terrible kind, Napoleon was actively engaged poieom 
in measures calculated to rouse the spirit and heighten the 
enthusiasm of his own subjects. On the 14th July, the July 14. 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastile, the inauguration 
of the Legion of Honour took place with all imaginable 
pomp in the splendid church of the Invalidos at Paris, 
built by Louis XIV. ; and on the same day the crosses of 
honour of that body wore distributed by the generals in 
all the camps and garrisons of the empire. The profound 
policy of Napoleon was here singularly conspicuous, in 
selecting the anniversary of the first victory of the Revo- 
lution for the establishment of an institution calculated 
to revive "the distinctions which it was its chief object to 
abolish, and blending in the public mind the recollection 
(»f republican triumph with the edifice and the associa- 
tions which were most likely to recall the splendour of the 
monarchy. At the same time that this apparent homage j^jy 15 . 
to republican principles was paid at Paris, a measure of 
all others the most destructive to real freedom was carried u. m 
into effect in the restoration of the ministry of police, with 
the crafty Fouch 6 again at its head. 2 

Shortly after the conclusion of this important ceremony 
in the capital, the Emperor repaired to the head-quarters 
of the grand army at Boulogne, and there, on the 16th Splendid fete 
August, the anniversary of the fete of his tutelar saint, a 
spectacle of the grandest and most imposing kind took 
place. Marshal Soult received orders to assemble the 
whole troops in the camps at Boulogne and Montreuil, 
nearly eighty thousand strong, on the slopes of a vast 
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natural amphitheatre, situated on the western face of the 
hill on which the Tower of Caesar is placed, lying imme- 
diately to the eastward of the harbour of the former of 
these towns. In the centre of this amphitheatre a throne 
was placed, elevated on a platforn^ of turf, at the summit 
of a flight of steps. The immense masses of soldiers were 
arranged in the form of the rays of a circle, emanating 
from the throne : the cavalry and artillery, stationed on 
the outer extremity, formed the exterior band of that 
magnificent array ; beyond them, a countless multitude 
of spectators covered the slope to the very summit of the 
liill. The bands of all the regiments of the army, placed 
on the right and left of the throne, were ready to rend 
the air with the sounds of military music. At noon pre- 
cisely, the Emperor ascended the throne amidst a general 
salute from all the batteries, and a flourish of trumpets 
unheard since the days of the Romans : immediately 
before him was the buckler of Francis I., while the crosses 
and ribands which were to be distributed were contained 
in the helmet of the Chevalier Bayard. His brothers, 
ministers, and chief functionaries, the marshals of the em- 
pire, the counsellors of state and senators, the staiF of tlie 
army, its whole generals and field-oflficers, composed the 
splendid suite by which he was surrounded. Amidst their 
dazzling uniforms the standards of the regiments were to 
be seen : some new and waving with yet unsullied colours 
in the sun ; many more torn by shot, stained with blood, 
and black with smoke — ^tlie objects of almost supersti- 
tious reverence to the warlike multitude by which they 
were surrounded. The Emperor took the oath first him- 
self, and no sooner had the members of the Legion of 
Honour rejoined “We swear it,” than, raising his voice 
aloud, he said, “ And you, soldiers ! swear to defend, at 
the hazard of your life, the honour of the French name, 
your country, and your Emperor.” Innumerable voices 
responded to the ap})eal, and immediately the distribution 
of the decorations commenced, and the ceremony was 
concluded by a general review of the vast army, who all 
defiled in the finest order before the throno where they 
had just witnessed so imposing a spectacle. ^ 

The chief of such a host might be excused for deeming 
himself the sovereign of the earth ; but an event was 
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approaching, destined to teach the French Emperor, like chap. 
his great predecessor Canute the Dane, that there were xxxvii . 
bounds to his power, and that his might was limited to i804. 
the element on which his army stood. It was part of 55. 
the pageant that a navad display should take place at the S 
same time, and the eyes of Napoleon and his minister of 
marine, M. Decr^ were anxiously turned, towards the midst of it. 
close of the ceremony, to the headlands round which it 
was expected the vanguard of the flotilla would appear. 

In eflect, it did make its appearance at four o’clock ; 
but at the same moment a violent tempest arose, the 
wind blew with terrific force, and several of the ves- 
sels, in the hands of their inexperienced mariners, were 
stranded on the beach. This untoward accident, though, 
practically speaking, of little importance, was yet in the 
highest degree mortifying to Napoleon, arriving as it did 
on such an occasion, in presence not only of his own 
troops, but of the English cruisers, and characteristic as it 
was of the impassable limits which the laws of nature had 
placed to his power. He retired chagrined and out of 
humour for the rest of the day ; all the magnificence of 
his military display could not console him for the rude 
mar nor in which he had been reminded, at the highest 
point of its splendour, of his weakness on the other ele- isorV. a. 338. 
ment, wlych required to-be subdued before his dreams of 
universal dominion could be realised. ^ 

The fete of Napoleon was celebrated in the other har- 
bours of France by the completion of works of more 
durable utility, but every where with the same enthu- General re- 
siastic feeling. At Cherbourg it was signalised by dis- 
charges of artillery fi'om the battery placed on the great 
sea-dike intended to break the fury of the waves which 
roll into that harbour — a work begun by the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and now completed by his illustrious suc- 
cessor. At Antwerp the rejoicings were equally sincere : 
several smaller vessels were launched on the occasion ; 
and already its basins in a great state of forv/ardness, 
three ships of the line and a frigate almost completed, 
and immense preparations in the arsenals and dockyards, 
attested the impulse which the genius of the Emperor, in 
a single year, had given to the naval resources of France. 

Two days after the fete, the English cruisers stood into 
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CHAP, the harbour of Bonio^e, an4 » heavy cannonade took 
xxxvn . place between them and the front line of the French 
1804 . flotilla. Napoleon, on board a gun-boat with Admiral 
Bruix, was a spectator of the combat ; and after an ex- 
change of long shots for two hears, the English ships 
Aug. 18. stood off, not having succeeded in inflicting any serious 
damage on the enemy — circumstance which' afforded 
the French, little accustomed even to indecisive combats 
44^47”’ Bign opportunity for boundless exultation, and the 

jv.']24, 125. * happiest augury of success in the great maritime contest 
which was approaching.^ 

No man knew better than Napoleon how to win the 
affections and excite the gratitude of his soldiers ; and it 
Anecdotes of was to his wonderful powers in this respect, almost as 
thiTperiod^^ inuch as to his political and military capacity, that his 
long-continued success was owing. To increase this effect, 
and add to the naturally retentive powers of his memory 
in this respect, he inquired privately from the officers who 
were the veterans of Egypt or Italy in their regiments; 
and when he passed them in review, stopped the men who 
had been previously designated to him, and said, “Ah ! you 
are a veteran : — IIow is your old father ? — I have seen you 
at Aboiikir or the Pyramids. — ^You have not a cross ; here is 
one for you !” — and threw the cordon round the astonish- 
ed soldier’s neck. It may easily be conceived what must 
have been the effect of such a demeanour, impressing as 
it did the soldiers with the belief that they were all 
known to the Emperor if they had distinguished them- 
selves, and that any one might look, under such auspices, 
to becoming a marshal of the empire. It was not only 
in his own soldiers, however, that this great man appre- 
ciated heroic or generous conduct. No one set a higher 
value upon it in his enemies. When at Boulogne, two 
English sailors were brought before him, who had escaped 
from the depot at Verdun, and attempted to cross the 
Channel in a frail bark a few feet long, just capable of 
floating them, which they had constructed of wood which 
they found on the sea-beach. The daring nature of the 
attempt attracted the admiration of the Emperor, who 
said to them, “ Is it really true that you have endeavoured 
to cross the sea in that bark “ Ah ! Sire,” they replied, 
‘Mf you doubt it, give us leave, and you will see us set out 
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instantly.” “I indeed* wish iV’flreplied “Jrou are chap. 
bold enterprising men ; but I -not let you expose ^^xvil . 
your life. You are free. Further, i>will cause you to be 
conducted on board an English ship : you shall return to 
London, and tell the English what esteem I have for the 
brave, even among my enemies.” He dismissed them ^ ^ . 

with several pieces of gold each. This incident took such 201, 20*2. 
a hold*of his imagination that he recounted it to his com- 
panions in exile at St Helena.^ 

From Boulogne the Emperor traversed the coast of the 
Channel as for as Ostend, every where reviewing the 
troops, inspecting the harbours, stimulating the prepara^ DiRgracefui 
tions, and communicating to all classes the energy of his tlSl whkii 
own ardent and indefatigable mind. From thence he 
proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelie, endeavouring by all means 
to revive the recollection of the empire of Charlemagne, 
an era of which, with Eastern servility, he was incessantly 
reminded in the adulatory addresses which flowed in from 
the mayors and constituted authorities in all the districts 
through which he passed. “ God,” said the prefect of 
Arras, “ created Buonaparte, and rested from his labours,” 

— an excess of flattery which shortly drew forth from the ^ .. 

faubourg St Germain the witty addition, that he had 347. BouV, 
bettor have reposed a little sooner.^ This incident also 
is valuable as an historical fact, demonstrating how 
rapidly revolutionary violence leads to Eastern desi)otism ; 
for in no part of France was democratic cruelty more 
vehement ten years before than in that very town of » seec. 15, 
Arras, the scene of the unparalleled atrocities of Le Bon, mAbr^vii, 
and the place where the guillotine had become so familiar fis, 21^ 
an object, that it was employed by the little children to 222. 
decapitate cats, birds, and mice, which had fallen into 
their hands.^ 

More important changes were destined to result from 
the next station at which the Emperor rested, Mayence, 
where he received at the same time the congratulatory vast designs 
addresses of all the eastern provinces of France and of all 
the lesser German potentates on the right bank of the Mayence for 
Rhine, whom he was already preparing to mould into Jatitm^ofOie 
the frontier bulwark of his power. It was hero that he 
first brought to maturity the design which he had already 
formed of a Confederation op the Rhine, under the 

VOL. VIII. X 
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UTiAP. protection of Fmnce, which would practically amount 
XXXVII . extension of its power into the heart of GerniaTiy.i 

1804 . Napoleon remained during the autumnal months at this 
1 Marquis ^ great frontier fortress ; and while to the public eye h(? 

seemed engaged only in matters of parade and niagni- 
w receiving the congratulations of the adjoining 

127 , 12 a states on his accession to the Imperial throne, ho was in 
Norv. h. 344. incessantlv occupied with those vast designs which 

in the succeeding year led to such memorable results both 
at land and sea. It was there that he first conceived the 
plan of that great combination to elude the British fleets, 
and concentrate an overwhelming force in the Channel, 
which so nearly proved successful in the following year, 
xf 2 ()rj placed the English monarchy in greater jeopardy 

riW^ Just. than it had stood since the battle of Hastings and it 
was there too that he matured the <letails of that aston- 
ishing march of his land forces from the shores of the 
Channel to the heart of Germany, which was so soon 
destined to lead to the triumphs of Him and Austerlit/,. 
Nor were objects of internal utility and pacific improve- 
ment neglected amid these warlike designs. Numerous 
decrees for the encouragement of industry, as well as 
the advancement of science and the protection of the 
frontier, are dated from the places visited during this 
sci»t. Ji. journey. One from the camp at Boulogne established 
nine prizes of ton thousand francs, (£400,) and thirteen 
of five thousand each, for useful inventions in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, proceeding on the noble desire 
expressed in the preamble, that “not only should 
France maintain the superiority she had acquired in 
science and the arts, but that the age which was com- 
mencing should advance beyond that which was draw- 
Sept. 21. ing to a close one from Mayence, on 21st September, 
organised the institution of twelve colleges in the prin- 
cipal towns of the empire for the study of law : one 
hi'iy from Dunkirk gave a new and more efiective organ i- 

a RiRn.'iv. sation to the body of engineers for roads and bridges 
Norv!u! 340, throughout the state ; Avhile another put upon a new and 
341. much improved footing the important establishment of 

the Polytechnic School.^ 

The close of the year was marked hy a melancholy 
event, oq which the British historian must dwell with 
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pain, and which led to lighting up the flames of war chap. 
between England and Spain. The treaty of St Ildefonso 
in 1796 has been already mentioned, by which Spain be- i804. 
came bound to furnish France with an auxiliary force ;* the 

and also the subsequent convention of 19th October, 1803, differencej* 
by which this auxiliary force was commuted into a sub- landTud*”^' 
sidy to the amount of .£2^880,000 yearly, by the Spanish 
to the French government.^ The hostile character of this xxxvii.’§ \a 
treaty, and great amount of this subsidy, had long been 
a matter of jealousy to the British government, furnishing, 
as it evidently did, the sinews of war to Franco: and 
being, as it was, as directly applied to the fitting out of 
the armaments destined for the invasion of England, as 
if the gun-boats, instead of being constructed with this 
treasure at Boulogne, had been fitted out at Cadiz or 
Corunna. As it was known, however, that the Spanish 
cabinet, in yielding to this tribute, was in truth con- 
strained by necessity, the English government, from 
whom its amount was studiously concealed, was not at 
first disposed to make it the subject of complaint ; and it 
was intimated, soon after the convention was agreed to, 
that England would not consider a small and temporary 
advance of money as any ground for the commencemcuit 
of hostilities. In the close of the year, however, when 
rumours as to the magnitiide of the payment had got 
abroad, thc*English ambassador stated in a formal note Dec. 13 .iko;> 
to the Spanish government, that if it amounted to any 
thing like such a sum as three millions, Great Britain 
would consider it as a war subsidy, and as in itself equi- 
valent to a hostile aggression against hersclf.t In reply, 

* This force was mutually stipulated at fifteen ships of tlie line and twenty- 
four thousand men ; and this ^ was to be furnished on the simple demand of the 
requiring party, without any inquiry into the policy or justice of the hostilities 
in which tlicy were to be engaged ; aad by Art. ii. of the same treaty, tlie con- 
tracting parties were to assist each otlier with their whole forces, in case the stipu- 
lated succours siiould not be sufficient. 

t Mr Frere, the English ambassador at Madrid, stated in tliis note : “With 
respect to tlie subsidy, bis Majesty is perfectly sensible of the difficulties of tlie 
situation iii wliich Spain is placed, as well by reason of her ancient ties with 
France, as on account of the character and habitual conduct of that power and 
of its chief. These considerations have induced him to act with forbearance to 
a certain degree, and have inclined him to overlook such pecuniary sacrifices us 
should not lie of sufficient magnitude to force attention from their political effects. 

But it is expressly enjoined to me to declare to your Excellency, tliat pecuniary 
advances, such as are stipulated in tlie recent convention with France, cannot 
be considered by the Hritisli government but as a war subsidy ; a succour tlio 
most efficacious, tiic best adapted to the wants and situation of the enemy, the 
most prejudicial to the interests of the British subjects, and the most dangerous 
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CHAP, the Spanish cabinet insisted that the amount of the sub- 
XXXVII . gj^y. perfectly consistent with the neutrality which 
1804. their court professed towards England, and not greater 
than would have been required to fit out the war con- 
tingent provided for in the j^rmer treaty. Thus the 
matter rested for six weeks, when the English ambassador 
Peb. 18. presented a fresh and energetic remonstrance, upon the 
ground of the evident partiality and preference shown to 
French vessels over British, especially in the sale of prizes, 
and complaining of hostile preparations and armaments 
in the Spanish harbours.* The Spanish government, in 
reply, strongly expressed their desire to give perfect satis- 
faction to the English cabinet on every subject excepting 
the subsidy, as to which they would not draw back from 
existing engagements ; upon which the British ambassador 
stated, that his government wished for an indefinite sus- 
pension of hostilities on the ground of the subsidy, pro> 
126. \Pari. vided no other causes of complaint were given ; but that 
D^b. 111 . 62, .£ place, they would forthwith commence war 

without any further declaration of an intention to do so.i 
Matters were in this state of jealous watching and sus- 
^ pended hostility, when, in the end of September, intelli- 
Pecret niea- gence was received by the British government that several 
tiiity by the 8™^!! detaclimeiits of French troops, amounting in all to 
latter g»wer. fifteen hundred men, had proceeded from Bayonne to 
Ferrol, where a French naval force of four khips of the 
line was already lying, and that the Spanish government 
had transmitted orders for the arming, without loss of 
time, three ships of the line, two frigates, and several 


to the British dominions ; in fine, more than equivalent for every other species 
of aggression. Imperious necessity compels him now to declare these sentiments, 
and to add, that the passage of French troops ^rougb the territories of Spain 
would bo considered as a violation of her neutraMy, and that his Majesty would 
feel himself compelled to take the most decisive measures in consequence of that 
event.” The Spanish minister replied : “ Although the Spanish cabinet is pene- 
trated with the truth, that the idea of aiding France is compatible with that of 
neutrality towards Great Britain, yet they have thought that they could better 
combine these two objects by a method which, without being disagreeable to 
France, strips her neutrality towards Great Britain of that hostile exterior which 
military succours necessarily present.”— PuW. Beb. iii. 74, 91. 

* On the 18th February 1804, Mr Frere stated, in his note to the Spanish 
minister at Madrid : “lam ordered to declare to you, that the system of forbear- 
ance on the part of Fngland depends entirely on the cessation of every naval 
armament within the ports of this kingdom ; and that I am expressly forbidden 
to prolong ray residence here, if unfortunately this condition should be rejected. 
It is also indisi>ensable that the sale of prizes brought into the ports of this king- 
dom should cease, otherwise I am to consider all negotiations as at on end, and 
I am to thinje only of returning to my superiors.” — Pari. Deb. iii. 89, 91. 
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smaller vessels at that port ; that similar instructions had chap. 
been sent to Carthagena and Cadiz; that three first-rate xxxviL 
line-of-battle ships had been directed to proceed from 1804 . 
Cadiz to Ferrol, and that orders had been given to the 
packets to arm as in time* of war. This information was 
accompanied by the alarming addition, that within a 
month eleven ships of the line would in this way he ready 
for sea at the latter harbour ; that numbers of soldiers were ^ Admiral 
daily arriving there from France ; that the ships, though said DfepaMles, 
to bo bound for America, were victualed for three months 
(jnly ; that they merely waited the arrival of the treasure Pari. peb. iii. 
on board the frigates from America to throw off the mask ; 
and that there did not appear a doubt of the hostile inten- 
tions of Spain.i In consequence of this intelligence, which ibid. 213.’ 
was transmitted at the same time to Mr Frere at Madrid, 
warm remonstrances were presented to the Spanish govern- 
ment ; and it was intimated by the British ambassadqr, note, 
that ‘the total cessation of all naval preparations in the 
ports of Spain having been the principal condition required 
by England, and agreed to by Spain, as the price of the 
forbearance of Great Britain, the present violation of this 
condition can be considered in no other light but as a 
hostilebaggression on the part of Spain, and a defiance given 
to England, These preparations become still more men- 
acing from ^ squadron of the enemy being in the port 
where they are carrying on. In no case can England be 
indifferent to the armament which is preparing, and I 
entreat you to consider the disastrous consequences which 
will ensue, if the misery which presses so heavily on this 
country be completed by plunging it unnecessarily into a 
ruinous war.” To this note the Prince of Peace replied, Oct. 3. 
on the part of the Spanish government, The King of u. p. Cavai- 
Spain has never thought of violating the agreement en- ^ 
tered into with the British government. The cessa- 
tion of all naval armaments against Great Britain shall 
be observed as heretofore ; and whatever information ^ 
to the contrary may havo been received, is wholly ni. ys, 
unfounded, and derogatory to the honour of the Spanish 
nation.” 

Every thing indicated that hostilities could not be 
averted many weeks, when they were unhappily precipi- 
tated by the measures of the British cabinet. Ho sooner 
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rnAP. was Admiral Cochrane’s dispatch, announcing the serious 
XXX VII . naval preparations at Cadiz, Carthagena, and Ferrol, re- 
1804. coived by the English government, than they transmitted 
62 . orders to that officer to prevent the sailing of either the 
wiS^pre-* French or Spanisl) fleets from l^ie harbour of Ferrol, and 
hos- to intimate this intention to the French and Spanish 
admirals ; and at the same time they sent instructions 
.to Lord ISTelson on the Mediterranean, Admiral Cochrane 
on the Ferrol, and Lord Cornwallis on the Brest sta- 
tion, to despatch two frigates each to cruise ofl“ Cadiz, 
in order to intercept the homeward-bound treasury 
frigates of Spain ; and they directed these admirals 
to stop any Spanish vessels laden with naval or mili- 
tary stores, and keep them till the pleasure of the British 
government was known, but without committing any 
further act of hostility either on such v(‘ssels or the 
tn^asure frigates.^ These orders were unhappily most 
. ... punctually executed. On the oth October, a squadron 
118 , 121 . ot four British frigates ofl Cadiz, under the command of 
Cajitain Moore in the Indefatigable, fell in with the 
four Spanish frigates having the treasure on board, and 
the British ofliccT imnied4ately informed the Spanish com- 
mander that he had orders to detain his vessels, ard enr- 
nestly entr(‘ated that this might be done without effusion 
of blood. The Spaniard, of course, decline^,* to submit 
in this way to an equal force, and the consequence was, 
that an engagement took place, ami in less than ten 
minutes one of the Spanish ships blew u]> with a terrific 
explosion. 'fhe three others were captured, with thc^ 
„ valuable treasur(\ amounting to above i>2,00(),()()0 sterling, 

Moore’s Dis- Oil board ; but England had to lament a loss on the part 
of Spain of a hundred killed and wounded, besides two 
b.^>7, aiuu 44. hundred and forty lost in the frigate which exploded, 
Ix^fore any formal announcement of hostilities.- 

It is needless to proceed further with the details of this 
painful negotiation. The capturi* of the frigates produced 
Which at result which might have been anticipated, in an ini- 

once brioKs mediate declaration of war by Spain against Great Britain 
on the 1 2th Decemlier. Various attempts at explanation 
and apology were made by the English government, but 
Spain was too completely in the arms of France to fongo 
uuch an dpportunity of joining in the war ; nor, indeed, 
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after such an act of violence, could it be expected that (;iiap. 
any independent state would abstain from hostilities.^ * xxxvii . 

This unhappy catastrophe produced a great and painful l804. 
division of opinion among the people of Great Britain, 

While the ministerial pa»ty lamented the necessity under 
which government lay of adopting the steps whicli had led ArKumenis 
to so deplorable an efi'usion of human blood, they yet vindi- 
cated the measure as justifiable in itself, and unavoidable in govemment 
the circumstances in which they were placed ; but a large 
and conscientious body of their usual supporters beheld 
with pain what they deemed an unwarrantable invasion of 
the rights of nations, and loudly condemned an act deroga- 
'tory to the honour of the British name. The debates in 
parliament on this subject condensed as usual every thing 
that was or could be urged on the opposite sides, clothed 
in all the force of language of which the great orators 
who then led the different parties were masters. On the 
one hand, it was urged by Mr Fox and Lord Grenville, 
that there appeared notliing but inattention, negligence, 


* The Spanish manifesto on this occasion stated : “It was very difficult for 
Spain and Holland, who had treated jointly with France at Amiens, and whoso 
interests and political relations aro reciprocally connected, to avoid flnall> taking Spanish tn.ini. 
part in*!tho grievances and offences offered to theivally. In these circumstances, Ivsto. 
his Majesty, proceeding on the principle of a wise policy, preferred pecuniary 
sulisidips to the contingent of troops and ships with which lie was bound to assist 
France by the treaty of alliance in 179() ; and expressed, by his minister at the 
court of Londifh, his decided and firm resolution to remain neutral during the * 

war. But the English government, animated by a spirit of hostility against 
Spain, not only listened to the reclamations of individuals addressed to it, but 
exacted as the precise condition on which they would consider Spain as neutral 
the cessation of every armament in her ports, and a prohibition of the sale of 
prizes brought into them. Tliougli these conditions were urged in the most 
haughty manner, they were complied with, and religiously observed by the 
Spanish nation ; when the linglish government manifested its secret and per- 
verse aims by the abominable capture of four Spanish frigates, navigating in a 
state of jirofound peace, at the very moment when the English vessels were 
enjoying the full rights of hospitality in the harbours of Spain. Barbarous 
orders at the same time were given to detain and carry into its harbours as many 
Hpanisii ships as its fleets could meet with, to bum or destroy every Spanish 
ship below a lAindred tons, and carry every one of larger dimensions into 
Malta. ” — Rtate Papers, 700, 701 ; Ann. Reg, 1804. 

To this it was replied in the British declaration of war : “ 'The stipukitions of 
military and naval succours to a great extent by the treaty of 17.96, followed by 
an obligation to put at the disposal of France, if required, the whole resources by 
of the Spanish monarchy, gave Great Britain an incontestibl^ right to declare, land, 
that unless she decidedly renounced that treaty, or gave assurances that she 
would not perfomi its conditions, she could not be considered as a neutral 
power; that the monthly sura wliich Spain was bound to pay by the present 
convention far exceeded the bounds of forbearance, as it might prove a greater 
injury than any other hostility : that in consequence it had been intimated to 
the Spanish govemment, that England’s abstaining from hostilities must 
depend upon its being only a, temporary measure, and that if either any French 
troops entered Spain , or authentic accounts were received Of any naval arma- 
meuts preparing in the harbours of Spain for the assistance jf France, the 
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CHAP, mystery on the part of the British government on 

XXXVII this occasion. The Spanish government had been most 
1804^ eager to cultivate a good understanding with this country, 
and had made repeated applications for this purpose to the 
British cabinet ; but the criminal negligence or supineness 
of ministers had at length forced them into the arms of 
France, and compelled them to permit the march of fifteen 
hundred French troops to Fcrrol. Spain no doubt had, in 
1796, entered into a treaty of alliance with France, which 
might well have been made the ground of hostility, but it 
was not made such ; and when afterwards she commuted the 
military succours there stipulated into a fixed annual pay- 
ment, to this, too, there was no serious objection stated.* 
They told the Spanish government, indeed, that the con- 
tinuance of a suspension of hostilities would mainly depend 
on the cessation of all naval preparations in the harbours 
of Spain ; but was this condition violated 1 Ships, indeed, 
were fitting out at Ferrol ; but when remonstrated with 
on the subject, the Spanish government at once declared 
that their solo object was to transport troops to the coast 


British ambassador had instructions forthwith to leave Madrid : that the con> 
stant report of naval armaments in the ports of Spain , had induced the British 
cabinet to give the Spanish government explicit warning on the 18th February, 
1804, that all further forbearance on the part of England must depend on the 
cessation of all naval preparations in the ports of Spain : that notwithstanding 
the strongest assurances of the Spanish government that this should be the case, 
information was received from the British admirals that considelable bodies of 
French troops had arrived at Ferrol from France ; and that orders had been 
given for fitting out four ships of the line and two frigates in that very harbour, 
in which four French line-of-battle ships were already assembled, so as to 
threaten to outmatch the British blockading force : that these circumstances 
compelled the British government explicitly to declare, by its ambassador at 
Madrid, that the continuance of peace required a complete and unreserved dis- 
closure of the Spanish relations and engagements with France, which had 
hitherto been withheld ; and that at the same time it became necessary to issue 
orders to iwevent the sailing of the French or Spanish squadron from Ferrol, 
and tq intercept and detain the treasure ships till its destination was divulged, 
and to send back any Spanish shij) of war to tho harbour from which she sailed, 
hut on no account to detain any homeward-bound ships of war not having trea- 
sure on board, nor merchant ships of that nation, however laden; on any account 
whatever.” — See Farl. Deb. iii. 12(>, i:iO. 

The statement in the Spanish manifesto as to the orders given to Lord Nelson 
to destroy all vessels under one hundred tons, and send the others to Malta, is 
an exaggerated and mistaken allusion to these last instructions. No such orders 
were given by the. British govemrnent. On the contrary, the instructions were, 
“ not to detain, in the first instance, any ship belonging to his Catholic Majesty 
sailing from a port of Spain ; but you are to require the commander of such ship 
to return directly to the port from whence he came, and only in the event of his 
refusing to comply with suoli requisition, to detain him and send him to Gibral- 
tar or England. You are not to detain any homeward-bound ship of war, unless 
she shall have treasure on board, nor merchant ships of that nation, however 
laden, on any account whatever. ” They are also directed “ to detain any 
Spanish ships or vessels laden with naval or military stores. ” — See Orders, 25th 
September and‘-25th November, 1804, Pari. Dd). iii. 119, 121. 
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of Biscay, where a rebellion had broken out ; and at the chap. 
same time the governor of Ferrol stated, that, to remove XXXYIL 
all uneasiness, the men should be put ashore, and sent * isoa 
round by land, however inconvenient. Not satisfied with 
these explanations, not ^waiting to see if they were well 
founded, we proceeded at once to the violence of assaulting 
their ships on the high seas. It is in vain to assimilate 
this to an embargo on an enemy’s ships. Was there no 
difference between delaying merchant ships, which might 
be delivered back, and assaulting them on the high seas ] 

Take a merchant’s property, it might bo restored to him ; 
imprison seamen, they might be discharged ; but burn, 
sink, and blow up ship and crew, and who can restore the 
innocent blood which has been spilt ? The French branded 
us with the name of a mercantile people, and said that we 
were ever thirsting after gold. They would therefore im- 
pute this violence to our eagerness for dollars. Better 
that all the dollars and ten times their quantity were paid, 
so as this could wash away the stain which had been 
brought on our arms. 

“ In considering this question, wo must carefully dis- 
tinguish between the causes of a rupture which might gg 
have been set forth, and those which actually were made On its oon- 
the ground of hostilities. The treaty of 8t Ildefonso was re^d to tiie 
clearly aij offensive treaty, and its existence was as clearly 
a ground on which war might have been declared. It 
was even more offensive than the family compact. But 
the grand objection to the conduct of ministers was, that 
they did not instantly take a decided lino on the resump- 
tion of hostilities with France. They should then have 
required Spain to renounce the offensive articles of that 
treaty, or used every effort to cultivate a good under- 
standing with that power, while yet her disposition was 
amicable. They did neither. The subsequent commuta- 
tion of the warlike succours into a money payment, may 
possibly have been considered as an additional hostile 
act by ministers, but unquestionably they did nothing 
to evince this feeling to the court of Spain. Mr Frere 
remained, and was directed to remain, at Madrid, long 
after the commutation was known. Spain, in truth, 
was acting under the dread of French conquest ; and 
therefore it was cruel to inquire rigidly into her con- 
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duct. The armament at Ferrol was quite inconsiderable, 
and had been admitted by Mr Frere himself to be des- 
tined for the conveyance of troops to Biscay. The orders 
for sailing had been countermanded, and the vessels direct- 
ed, on the 16th September, to bedaid up in ordinary ; so 
that all ground of complaint had been removed before 
the English orders to stop the treasure frigates had been 
given. Even the refusal to communicate the terms of the 
commutation treaty was no justification of the violence 
which had been committed, because that refusal was sub- 
sequent to the order which produced the capture.” ^ 

On the other hand, it was answered by Mr Pitt and 
Lord Hawkesbury : “The terms of tlie treaty of St Ilde- 
fonso, by which France' and Spain mutually guarantee 
each other’s territories, and engage to furnish reciprocally 
a force of fifteen ships of the line, and twenty-four thou- 
sand men, to be given upon tlie mere demand of the 
requiring party, and the additional obligation upon 
each, in case of need, to assist the other with their whole 
forces, lie at the foundation of this question, because they 
constituted the ground of the whole proceedings which 
the British government found themselves compelled to 
ailopt. In whatever light this treaty be viewed, it could 
not be considered, on tli(‘ part of Spain, but as a reluctant 
tribute to the overbearing dictates of its ambitious and 
tyrannic ally ; and although conditions so plainly hostile 
would have justified the demand of an explicit and im- 
mediate renunciation from Spain, on pain of a declaration 
of war in case of refusal, yet a feeling of pity towards a 
gfillant and high->spirited though unfortunate nation long 
dictated a delicate and temporisitig policy. But at the 
same time, the interests of this country imperatively 
required that a ])ledge should be given that this treaty 
should not be acted upon : and in reply to the represen- 
tations of the English ambassador to that effect, the 
Prince of Peace evinced, in August last, a disposition to 
elude if possible the demands of France. The requisi- 
tions of the First Consul, however, were urgent, and 
nothing short of a subsidy of £250,000 a-month, or 
£3,000,000 a-year, would be accepted : although the 
Spaniards were so sensible of the enormity of complying 
with such demand, that they strongly urged that oven 
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a subsidy of ;£700,000 yearly would expose them on just chap. 
grounds to a declaration of war from Great Britain. The xxxvil . 
particulars of this treaty, Spain, down to the very last I 804 . 
moment, refused to communicate: and when urged on this 
subject, her governraent^nswered, ‘ You have no reason of 
complaint, because y%\i do not know what we pay.’ From 
what we have learned, however, of the commutation 
which was finally agreed to, it is evident that, so far from 
being an alleviation, it was the greatest aggravation of the 
original treaty. At the very highest, the mted equivalent 
for fifteen ships of the lino would be £1,000,000 yearly ; 
so that, as the Spanish government has agreed to pay 
£3,000,000 annually, there remains £2,000,000 for the 
commutation of the land forces, being at the rate of £8/> 
a-man ; whereas the ecjuivalent for service of this kind 
usually given, and that agreed to in the treaty bt^tween 
this country and Holland in 1788, was £9 for each man ; 
a, fact which clearly demonstrates that the commutation 
is nearly ten times as injurious to Great Britain as the 
original treaty would have been. 

“The forbearance of ministers, under such aggravated 
circumstances of provocation, was not founded uj)on 
blindness to the danger which the hostility of Spain, ontile^iuc- 
under French direction, might hereafter j)roducc, but 
upon motives of policy adopting due preparations against by thespan- 
that ev(uit. Their forbearance was (‘xpressly said to be 
conditional, and to depend as a sine qua no7t, on a total 
abstinence from naval preparations in all the harbours of 
Spain, and the prohibition of the sale of prizes in Spanish 
ports. When it is recollected that the total revenue of 
Spain does not exceed £8,000,000, and that slie had con- 
sented to give £3,000,000, or not much less than the half 
of this sum, annually to France, these conditions cannot 
be deemed exorbitant. It is in vain to say that this 
enormous subsidy was subsequently acquiesced in. In 
all his notes to the Spanish government on this subject, 

Mr Frere accurately distinguishes between temponiry con- 
nivance and permanent acquiescence ; and reserved the 
right of making the subsidy the ground of hostility at 
sotno future period, even by itself: and much more, if 
any additional ground for complaint were given. Such 
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CHAP, the state of affairs, when information was received 

XXXVII . from Admiral Cochrane that the condition on which 
1804 . alone the neutrality of Spain, under existing circum- 
stances, had heen connived at, had been violated by the 
Spanish government. That govej;pment were called upon 
to act upon that information, canHot be denied. The 
existence of formidable preparations in the ports of 
Ferrol, at the very time when a French squadron was 
lying blockaded there, and French troops were pouring 
in through the Spanish territory, and the arming of 
the packets as in time of war, were such indications of 
approaching hostility as would have rendered the British 
government to the last degree culpable if they had not 
instantly adopted measures of precaution. 

What would have been said, if, through their negligence 
^ in doing so, the Ferrol, in conjunction with the Cadiz and 
Defence of Carthagena squadrons, had struck a blow at our interests, 
co-operated with the French in any part of the great 
naval designs which they have in contemplation ? The 
excuse, that they were wanted to convey troops to quell 
an insurrection in Biscay, is a pretence so flimsy as to be 
seen through the moment it is stated. If such was really 
the object, why not transport the troops in small craft, or 
in ships of war armed en fiute 1 and why, for such a 
domestic transaction, range her line-of-battle ships along- 
side of the French and Dutch in the harbour of Ferrol 1 
Why arm the packets, if land operations in Biscay alone 
were in contemplation ? The only question, in truth, is, 
not whether we have done too much, but whether we 
have done enough? It was clearly stated by us, long 
before hostilities commenced, that if the conditions of 
neutrality were violated by Spain, we would consider it 
as a declaration of war : they were so violated, and we 
acted upon them as such. We would, in such circum- 
stances, have been clearly justified in preventing the 
junction of the French, Dutch, and Spanish squadrons, 
and intercepting the treasures destined for the coffers, not 
of Spain, but of France ; but wo adopted the milder 
1 Pari Deb. Stopping and detaining them only ; and if 

iii. 366, 386. thoy have subsequently l)een rendered good prize, it is 
entirely owing to the conduct of Spain herself, i in refus- 
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ing to communicate any particulars in regard to the com- chap. 
mutation convention, and following that up by a declara- xxxvil 
tion of war against this country.” • isoa 

Upon a division, the conduct of ministers in this affair e<). 
was approved of by a ir^jority of two hundred and seven mentT^> 
in the Lower House ; there being three hundred and 
thirteen in their favour, and one hundred and six on the 
other side. In the House of Lords a similar decision was 
given by a majority of seventy-eight ; the numbers being m. 364 , 468 . 
one hundred and fourteen to thirty-six.^ 

Thirty years have now elapsed since this question, so 
vitally important to the national honour and public 
character of England, was thus fiercely debated in par- Reflection 
liament and the nation ; almost all the actors on the stage 
are dead, or have retired into the privacy of domestic life, 
and the rapid succession of other events has drawn public 
interest into a different direction, and enabled us now to 
look back upon it with the calm feelings of retrospective 
justice. Impartiality compels the admission, that the 
conduct of England in this transaction cannot be re- 
viewed without feelings of regret. Substantially, the 
proceedings of the English cabinet were justifiable, and 
warranted by the circumstances in which they were 
placed : but formally, they were reprehensible, and forms 
enter into the essence of justice in the transactions of 
nations. It is true the treaty of St Ildefonso was a just 
ground for declaring war : the commutation treaty was a 
still juster ; and even the armaments at Ferro J, if not 
explained, might have warranted the withdrawing of the 
ambassador at Madrid, and commencement of hostilities. 

Spain was in the most delicate of all situations in relation 
to Great Britain, after agreeing to the enormous war sub- 
sidy stipulated by that treaty ; and this the French 
historians cannot dispute, since they represent the accept- 
ing of a subsidy of £80,000 a-year from England, by the 
convention of the 3d December of that very year, as 
an overt act of hostility on the part of Sweden against 2 nign. ir. 
France.^ She was bound, therefore, in return for the 
forbearance which overlooked such excessive provoca- 
tion, to have been studiously careful not to give offence 
in any other particular ; and could not have complained 
if the crossing of the Bidassoa by one French company, 
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CHAP. arming of one frigate at Ferrol, had been followed 

xxxvii . |)y an immediate declaration of war on the ])art of Great 
1804. Britain. 

But, admitting all this, conceding tha.t ample ground 
for declaring war (‘xisted, the question remains, could 
And particu- the existence of these grounds warrant the commence- 
j|J,j^^]®t"inent of hostilities without such a declaration, while the 
pears to^Sive British ambassador was still at Madrid, and negotiations 
ten wronfif. ex])l;nning or removal of the grounds of complaint 

’^^ere still in dependence ? That is the material question ; 
a^d.it is a question on which no defence can be main- 
tairidd for the conduct of England. True, the declaration 
of war would, in such circumstances, have been a piece of 
form merely ; true, it would not have averted one shot 
from the ti(‘asure frigates, and, on the contrary, led to 
their immediate capture instead of conditional detention. 
But it was a step which the usages of war imp(Tatively 
required, and the want of which distinguishes legitimate 
hostility from uunuthorised piracy. A line ap])arcntly 
as unsubstantial frequently separates the duellist from 
the assassin, or the legitimate acquirer of property from 
the highway robber ; and they have much to answer for 
who, in the transactions of nations which acknowledge 
no superior, dc{)art from one formality which usage has 
sanctioned, or one security against spoliation which a 
sense of justice has introduced. It is with painful feel- 
ings, therefore, that the British historian must recount 
the circumstances of this melancholy transaction ; but it 
is a subject of congratulation, that this injustice was 
committed to a nation which was afterwards over- 
whelmed by such a load of obligation. Like the Protes- 
tant martyr at the stake, England held her right hand 
in the flames till her offence was/ expiated by suffering ; 
and if Spain was the scene of the darkest blot on her 
character which the annals of the revolutionary war 
can exhibit, it was the theatre also of the most generous 
devotion and the brightest glories which her history has 
to record. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


NAPOLEON’S ASSUMPl’JON OF THE IMPERIAL THRONI>, 
AND CORONATION.— JANUARY— DECEMBER-1804. 


It were well for the memory of Napoleon if the his- 
torian could stop here; and after having recounted the 
matchless glories of his military exploits, conclude with 
the admirable wisdom of his civil administration, and 
the felicity with which, amidst so many difficulties, he 
reconstructed the disjointed elements of society after the 
Revolution. But history is not made up wholly of pane- 
gyric ; and after discharging the pleasing duty of record- 
ing the g^at and blameless achievements which signalised 
the Consulate, there remains the painfui task of narrating 
the foul transactions, the dark and bloody deeds, which 
ushered in the Empire. Every thing seemed to smile 
upon Napoleon. In the civil administration all were 
reconciled to the consulate for life, or submitted in 
silence to an authority which they could not resist. The 
army, dazzled by his brilliant exploits, had rallied round 
his standard, and sought only to give expression to its 
admiration for the illustrious chief who had raised to 
such an unprecedented height the glory of the republican 
ensigns. The people, worn out with the sufferings and 
anxieties of the Revolution, had joyfully submitted to a 
government which had given them that first of blessings, 
security and protection, and, forgetting the dreams of 
enthusiasm and the fumes of democracy, returned to 
their separate pursuits, and sought in the enjoyments of 
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CHAP, private life a compensation for the experienced vanity of 
x xxviii . their political anticipations. But amidst these seemingly 
1804. auspicious circumstances many seeds of latent evil ex- 

1 Thib. 321. isted, and discontent and dissatisfaction prevailed to a 

great extent among the classes where they were least 
to be expected.! 

This appeared, in an especial manner, in the generals 
2 and higher officers of the army. Bernadotte, though 
Diacontent of brother-in-law to Joseph Buonaparte, was constantly in 
Sn^^^'rfpPPOfition to the First Consul. Early attached to re- 
tbearnay. publii®in principles, he viewed with undisguised jealousy 
thewident approaches which the chief magistrate was 
making to arbitrary power ; and in consequence of his 
influence, a number of officers in his staff* and in the 
garrison of Rennes voted against the consulate for life. 
Moreau, however, was the head of the malcontent party. 
On every occasion he made it a point to oppose, to the 
increasing splendour of military dress and routine of 
court etiquette, the simplicity and uniformity of repub- 
lican costume. Tho conqueror of Austria traversed, 
amidst crowd.4 of brilliant uniforms, the Place Carrousel, 
or the saloons of the Tuileries, in the plain dress of a 
citizen, without any sort of decoration. He declined on 
various pretences repeated invitations to the Tuileries, 
and at length was no longer asked to appear. He often 
manifested to the First Consul, when they met 'In public, 
a degree of coldness which must have estranged persons 
even less jealous of each other’s reputation than the heroes 
of Marengo and Hohenlinden. Nothing could induce 
him to attend the ceremony performed in Notre Dame 
on occasion of the concordat ; and at a dinner of military 
men at his house on the same day, he openly expressed 
the greatest contempt for the whole proceeding. Female 
jealousy added to the many causes of discord which 
already existed between these rival chiefs; Tdadame 
Hulot, his mother-in-law, and Madame Moreau, his wife, 
were animated by the most violent jealousy at the ele- 
vation of Josephine, and unceasingly urged Moreau to 

2 Tiiib. 321 , step forward, and openly claim that place in society and 
32^- s*^^**- the state to which his dignity and services so well entitled 
avL vii! 247. him.2 ^ far did this spirit of rivalry proceed, that 

Madame Moreau could not be hindered from breaking 
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out into unseemly expressions, -^hen, on one occasion of 
a visit, she was detained a few minutes waiting in the 
antechambers of Josephine-, and on another she was only 
prevented by force from taking the precedence, at a public 
assembly, of the wife of the First Consul. 

While Moreau was thus insensibly and unavoidably 
becojning the leader of the discontented Republicans in 
Paris, circumstances were preparing for another dis- 
tinguished general of the Revolution the chief direction 
of the Royalist party. Escaped from the ' deserti| of 
Sinnimari, Pichegru had found an asylum in London, 
where he entered into close correspondence with the 
French emigrants who endeavoured in that capital to 
uphold the sinking cause of the monarchy. His great 
abilities and acknowledged reputation procured for him 
the confidence of the British government, and he was 
occasionally consulted by them, especially in 1799, as to 
the probability of a Royalist movement declaring itself in 
the south of France.^ On the renewal of the war, various 
attempts had been made *by the Royalist emigrants in 
London to effect an insurrection in favour of the exiled 
family in different parts of France. The object of these 
attempts was the restoration of the Bourbons, and the 
effecting the expulsion of the First Consul from the throne ; 
but it formed no part of the plan of any design, at least 
in which Ifouis XVIII. or any of the royal family were 
participants, to imbrue their hands in his blood, or do 
aught to him that he had not repeatedly done to every 
state with which he was in hostility.* The celebrated 
Chouan chief, Georges, was the soul of the conspiracy. 
He had resisted all the oifers of the First Consul, who 
was anxious to engage him in his service ; and in a secret 
interview the elevation and disinterestedness of his 
character excited the admiration of that keen observer 
of human character.^f Since that time he had resided 

* ** I must do Louis XVIII.,” said Napoleon, “ the justice to say, that I 
never discovered his participation in any plot against my life, altliough such 
were constantly in agitation elsewhere ; his operations were confined to syste- 
matic plans and ideal changes.” — Las Casks, ii. 308. 

j “ You cannot be permitted,” said Napoleon to him in 1800, “ to remain in 
the Morbilian ; but I oflFer you the rank of lieutenant-general in my armies.” — 
“ You do me ipjustioe,” replied Georges ; “ I have taken an oath of fidelity to the 
house of Bourbon, which I will never violate.” The First Consul then offered liim 
a pension of a hundred thousand francs if he would abandon the oai^ of the king 
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CHAP. chieHy in London, and was deeply implicated, along with 
xxxviiT . pichegru, in a conspiracy, which had for its object to 
* 1804. rouse the Royalist party in France, and overturn the 
government of the First Consul. 

On the existence of these opposite elements of coii- 
^ spiracy, emanating from the exiremes of the Republican 
Project of and Royalist parties, Fouch 6 founded the project of 
Ketting upTa uniting them in a conspiracy which might at once prove 
conspiracy of ruinous to both, and restore him to that consideration in 
Sfd RiJS^ the eyes of the First Consul, which it had been his un- 
ceasing object to regain since his dismissal from office. 
The words of the Senatus Consultum removing him from 
the police were constantly present to his mind, that “ if 
difficult circumstances should again arise, there was no 
one to whom the ministry of police might so fitly be 
intrusted and if he could only engage the two greatest 
generals in the Republic, next to the First Consul, in a 
conspiracy against his government, there seemed to be 
no doubt that he would attain the object of his ambition. 
With this view, in the end of 1803 , he began to instigate 
some of their mutual friends to effect a reconciliation 
between these illustrious characters. The Abb 6 David 
was the first person employed in this service ; but having 
been arrested and sent to the Temple, his place was 
supplied by General Lajolais, a relation of Generals 
Klingen and Wurmser, who came to Londo'n, arranged 
‘>72^273'^’ Pichegru the period of his departure for Paris, and 

Non. ii. 273. returned soon after to the French capital to prepare 
matters for his reception there.^ 

Meanwhile Georges, Polignac, Lajolais, and the other 
^ conspirators, had been landed on the coast of Jformandy, 
Tiie lioyju- and had cautiously and secretly advanced to Paris, not 
landed on the ^^^g^tgiug in any plot at that time, but 
F rench coast, to obtain accurate information as to the real state of the 
’ Royalist party in the capital. All their measures were 


and remain quiet ; but he was proof also against this temptation. He learned 
soon after that an order for his arrest had b^n given, and set oif the saiUe day 
2 Beaach. it. for Boulogne, firom whence, with M. Hyde Neuville, he reached England in 

ei2. safety.s Napoleon, alluding to this interview, observed — “ Georges evinced that 

elevation of character which belongs to a great mind ; but he was so enthusiastic 
s Bonr. vi. in favouT of his own party, that we could come to no understanding. His mind 

ltd. was cast in the true mould ; in my hands he would have done great things. 1 

knew* how to appreciate his firmness of character ; 1 would have given it a good 
direction.” 5 
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known to the police by means of secret information 
communicated by Lajolats and other traitors in the 
party ; the points of their descent, the places where they 
were to sleep every night, were regularly detailed to 
Fouch6. Every thing was made easy by the agents of 
the police. They were allowed to come to the capital, 
and remain there for a considerable time unmolested. 
Several meetings took place between Georges, PichegrU, 
Lajolais, and the other leaders of the party, and Moreau 
had a conference with Pichegru on the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, and another in his own house.* The prin- 
ciples of Moreau, however, were those of the Revolution, 
and therefore it was impossible that he could agree with 
the Royalists upon ulterior measures, and the only pur- 
pose of the conferences was to put the Chouan chiefs in 
possession of the views of this illustrious leader of the 
llepublican party. The agents of Fouch6 had given the 
Royalists to understand that Moreau would readily enter 
into their views ; but in this they soon found that they 
had been completely deceived ; and accordingly, it was 


* The accurate intelligence which the secret police of Fouch^ had of all the 
proceedings of the Royalist leaders, and the art with which they led them into 
the snare prepared for them, is completely proved by the proclamation published 
by the government on the day of their arrest. * ‘ In the year 1803, " said Regnier, 
tJie head of the police, “a criminal reconciliation took place between Pichegru 
and Moreau, Jwo men between whom honour should have placed an eternal 
barrier. The police seized at Calais one of their agents at the moment when he 
was preparing to return for the second time to England, In his possession were 
found all the documents whicli jiroved the reality of an accommodation inex- 
plicable on any other principle but the bond which crime occasions. Mean- 
while the plot advanced. LajolaLs, the friend and confident of Pichegru, passed 
over secretly from Paris to London, and from London to Paris, communi- 
cating to Moreau the sentiments of Pichegru, and to Pichegru those of Moreau. 
The brigands of Georges were all this time preparing, underhand, at Paris, the 
execution of their joint projects, A place was fixed on between Dieppe and 
Treport, at a distance from observation, where the brigands of England, brought 
thither in English ships of war, disembarked without being perceived, and there 
they niet with persons corrupted to receive them ; men paid to guide them during 
tile night, from one station to anotlier, as far as Paris. Tliere they found rooms 
ready hired for them by trusty jpiardians ; they lodged in different quarters at 
Chaillot, in the Rue de Bac, in the faubourg St Marceau, in the Marais. 
Georges and eight brigands first disembarked ; then Coster St Victor and ten 
others ; and in the first days of this month a third party arrived, consisting of 
Pichegru, Lajolais, and others ; the, conspirators met at the farm of La Potterie ; 
Georges and Pichegru arrived at Paris. They lodged in the same house, sur- 
rounded by thirty brigands, whom Georges commanded. They met with Geneml 
Moreau ; the day, the l^pur, the place, where the first conference was held, were 
knoarn ; a second was fixed on, but not accomplished : a third and a fourth took 
place in the house of Moreau himself. The traces of Georges and Pichegru Iiave 
been followed from house to house ; those who aided in their debarkation, those 
who, under cloud of night, conducted them from post to post ; those who gave 
them an asyluin at Paris, their confidants, their accomplices, Lajolais, the chief 
go-between, and General Moreau, have been an-ested.” — Boua. y. 293—296. 
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CHAP, proved at the trial that Moreau declared to Pichegru that 
xxxvii i. knew of no conspiracy whatever ; and that Polignac 
1804 . was heard to say to one of the party, “ All is going 
wrong ; we do not understand each other ; Moreau does 
1 nmir. V. not keep his word ; we have been deceived.” Discouraged 
Norv^ ir274 theso appearances, the conspirators were about to leave 
275. ’ Paris, and Georges was on the point of setting out for La 

Veiid^e.^* 

But matters had now arrived at that point when 
Foiich 6 deemed it expedient to divulge the information he 
Fotichire- had acquired, and reap the fruit of his intrigues. He 
t^Napoieou * previously Written to Napoleon that “the air was 
.and is restor- full of poiiiards,” and prepared him, by various mysteri- 
ArJest^of ofe Communications, to expect some important intelli- 
conspiratora. gence. l^egnier, who was intrusted with the duties 
though not the situation of minister of police, was totally 
ignorant of what was going forward, and confidently 
maintained that Pichegru had dined a few days before 
in the neighbourhood of London, when Fouche arrived 
with evidence tliat he had been for some time in Paris. 
Napoleon upon this devolved the further conduct of the 
affair upon the ex-minister, whose superior information 
was now clearly manifested, and the immediate charge 
of the matter was intrusted to Real, one of his creatures, 
with orders to take his instructions from Fouche alone. 
At length, matters being ripe for the denouementy the 
whole suspected ])ersons, to the number of forty-five, 
with the exception of Moreau, Georges, and Pichegru, 
who had not yet been discovered, were arrested at once 
in Paris, and thrown into prison. Among them were 
two young men of noble family and generous disposi- 
tions, destined to a melancholy celebrity in future times, 
— Counts Armand and Jules Polignac. Moreau was the 
first of the throe who was seized. Charles d’Hozier, one 
Feb. 15. of the prisoners, had attempted to commit suicide in 
prison, and his dying declarations, wherein he had impli- 


* This is esteblished by the testimony of Napoleos himself: — “Real /the 
head of the police) told me,'* said Napoleon, “ that when Moreau and Piclflgru 
were together, they could not come to an understanding, as Georges would 
undertake nothing but for the interest of the Bourbons, lie had therefore a 
plan, but Moreau had none; he wished to overturn my power, but had no 
person in view to put in my place. It was no wonder, therefore, they could not 
come to termsiof agreement. "—Bouk. vi. 160. 
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cated that general, were made use of as a ground to order chap. 
his arrest, although the subsequent report by Regnier 
admitted that the police had been throughout privy 
to all his meetings with the conspirators. Returning 
from his country estate to Paris, he was seized and 
conveyed to the Temple; and on the morning of the 
17 th, all Paris was astonished by the following order of 
the day, addressed to the garrison of the capital. “ Fifty 
brigtinds have penetrated into the capital ; Georges and 
General Pichegru were at their head. Their coming was 
occasioned by a man who is yet numbered among our 
defenders, by General Moreau, who was yesterday con- 
signed to the hands of the national justice. Their design 276 
was, after having assassinated the First Consul, to have v. 274, 2 S 7 . 
delivered over France to the horrors of a civil war, and 
all the terrible convulsions of a counter-revolution.” ^ 

No words can convey an adequate idea of the conster- 
nation which prevailed in Paris on this intelligence being ^ 
promulgated. Moreau was looked up to by a numerous constenm- 
and powerful party, especially in the army, as, one of the {he^irmoIiruH'- 
greatest men of the Revolution ; his name was rendered ment of tiie 
illustrious by the most glorious exploits ; the simplicity and 
modt^sty of his private' life had long endeared him to all 
classes, and especially the numerous body who were ena- 
moured qif republican manners. To find so illustrious a 
name coupled with those whom they regarded as brigands, 
to hear the known supporter of republican principles 
accused of a design to bring about a counter-revolution, 
was so violent a revulsion, so inconceivable a change, as 
to excite in the highest degree the suspicions and passions 
of the people. The Revolutionists regarded Moreau as 
the leader of their party, and the only consistent sup- 
porter of their principles ; the soldiers looked back with 
pride to his military achievements, and burned with in- 
dignation at the incredible imputations cast upon his 
honour ; the ancient and ill-extinguished jealousy of the 
armies of Italy and the Rhine, broke forth again with 
redoubled fury ; the latter openly murmured at his 
arrest, and declared that the First Consul wjis about to 
sacrifice the greatest general of the Republic to his am- 277 
bitious dcsigns .2 He had then good cause to congratulate vii m 
himself that Richepanse and twenty-five thousand of the 
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conquerors of Hohenlinden had met with an untimely end 
on the shores of St Domingo.* 

Napoleon, however, was not intimidated. The arrest 
of Moreau was soon followed up by that of Pichegru, 
who was seized in his bed a fortnight after. It was not 
without difficulty that this renowned leader was made 
prisoner ; his ready presence of mind, undaunted spirit, 
and prodigious personal strength, made it no easy matter 
to secure him even under *circumstances the most favour- 
able to the assailants. lie was at length betrayed by an 
old friend in whose house he had sought refuge. This 
infamous wretch, who was named Leblanc, had the base- 
ness to reveal his place of retreat for a hundred thousand 
crowns. ‘^His treachery,” says Napoleon, ‘^was literally a 
disgrace to humanity.” Guided by this traitor, and fully 
informed as to the means of resistance which Pichegni 
always had at his command, a party of police, strongly 
armed, entered his bedroom at night, by means of false 
keys, furnished by their perfidious assistant. They found 
the general asleep, with a lamp burning on a table near 
the bed, and loaded pistols by his side. Advancing on 
tiptoe, they overturned tlie table so as to extinguish the 
light, and sprung upon their victim before he was aware 
of their approach. Suddenly awaking, he exerted his 
strength with undaunted resolution, and struggled long 
aiid violently with the assailants. He was at length, 
however, overpowered by numbers, bound hand and 
foot, and conducted, naked as he was, to the Temple.t 
The arrest of Pichegru was immediately followed by a 
decree of the Senate, which suspended for two years trial 
by jury in all the departments of the Republic, “for the 
crimes of treason, attempts on the person of the First 
Consul, or the exterior or interior security of the Re- 


* “ Tlie crisis,” says Napoleon, “was of the most violent kind: public 
opinion was in a state of fermentation ; the sincerity of government, the reality 
of the conspiracy, w'ere incessiintly called in question. All the violent passions 
were awakened ; the rumours of change were incessant ; the storm was tre- 
mendous.” — Las Casks, vii. 243, and iii. 3C1. 

f “ Pichegru’s seizure >vas owing to his generosity in declining to receive 
another asylum, where he would have been perfectly safe. An old aide- 
de-camp of his, M. Lag^enie, who had retired from the service some years 
before, and a man of undoubted honour, besought him to take refuge in his 
house ; but he positively refused to endanger, by accepting the offer, a man 
who had given so striking a proof of attachment to his person,”— Bour. 
vl. 11, 12. 
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public.” For this purpose the tribunals were organised chap. 
in a different manner, agreeably to the direction of the 
law of 23d Florial, 1802. All the persons accused in Paris 
were sent for trial to the tribunal of the department of 
the Seine. , 

Georges, however, was still at liberty, although a rigid 
blockade prevented his leaving Paris ; but he did not long ^ 
escape the vigilance of the police. On the 9th March, he And of 
was arrested as he w^s crossing the Place of the Od 6 on, at ^ ^ 

seven in the evening, in a cabriolet. He nevei' went y- 
abroad without being armed ; his capture in that public 
manner cost the life of one man, whom he shot dead as 
he stopped his horse, and he desperately wounded another 
who advanced to seize him in the carriage. He was in- 
stantly conducted to the Temple, and treated with such 
rigour, that when Louis Buonaparte went to see him the 
next day in prison, he found him lying on his mattress, 
with his hands strongly manacled, and bound across his 
breast ; a spectacle which excited the indignation of that 
humane prince, as well as that of General Lauriston, who 
was present on the occasion. When examined before the 
judge of police, Georges openly avowed his intention to 
overturn the First Consul. What was your motive for 
coming to Paris?— To attac*k the First Consul. — What 
were you^ means of attack ? — By force. — Where did you 
expect to find the means of applying force? — In all 
France. — There is, then, a conspiracy extending over all 
France, under the direction of you and your accomplices? 

— No ; but there was a r^nion of force at Paris. — What 

were the projects of yourself and your associates? — To 

place a Bourbon in the room of the First Consul. — What 

Bourbon did you mean to place on the throne ? — Louis 

Xavier Stanislaus formerly, whom we now designate 

LouisXVIII. — What weapons were you to use ? — Weapons 

similar to those of his escort and guard.” Moreau, how- 37 ^ 45 '/' cV 

ever, was treated in a very different manner; he met with 

the most respectful attention, and was surrounded by Norv. ii. ars). 

military men who would not have permitted any insult 

to be offered to so illustrious a character.^ 

On the day after the arrest of Georges, a meeting of the 
Council of State was held, in which Napoleon took a step 
from which his memory will never recover. ^ He decided 
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CHAP, tlie fate of the Due d’Enghikn. This young prince, son 
xx xviii . Bourbon,' and a lineal descendant of the 

1804. great Con de,’ was born, apparently to the highest destinies, 
Histor^^ and Chantilly, on August 2, 1772. While yet a boy, he 
ciiwacjcrof accompanied his father in his fhght from Paris on July 
d’EiSden. remained in exile, attached 

to the noble but unfortunate corps which, under the 
Prince of Cond6, continued, through adverse equally as 
])rosperous fortune, faithful to the cause of the monarchy. 
A noble countenance, a commanding air, and. dignified 
expression, bespoke, even to a passing observer, his 
illustrious descent, while the affability of his manners 
and generosity of his character justly endeared him to 
his numerous companions in adversity. On all occasions 
in which they were called into action, these shining 
qualities displayed themselves. Ever the foremost in 
advance, he was the last to retreat, and by his skill and 
bravery eminently contributed to the brilliant success 
gained by the emigrant corps at Bertsheim in an early 
Sept. 2, 1793. period of the war. On that occasion a number of Repub- 
lican prisoners fell into the hands of the Royalists ; the 
soldiers loudly demanded that some reprisals should be 
made for the sanguinary laws of the Convention, ’v^hich 
had doomed so many of th^r comrades to the scaffold ; 
but the young prince replied, The blood of our com- 
' panions, shed in the most just of causes, demands a 

Due de^ nobler vengeance. Let them live ; they are Fi'enchmen, 
Uuvigo, 134. they are unfortunate ; I put them under the safeguard of 
your honour and humanity.” 

* The Prince of Condd, grandfather of the Due d’Enghien, had acted in an 
equally generous manner, when a proposal was made to him by a person who 
Generous con- offered to assassinate the First Consul. In a letter to the Comte d’Artois, he gives 
duct of his the following account of the transaction : — Yesterday, a man arrived here (in 
grandfather Lonc||pn) Oil foot, as he said, from Paris to Calais. His manner was gentle, and tone 
t<?M8aB8hiate voice sweet, notwithstanding the errand on which became. Understanding 
Napoleon. that you were not here, he came tome at eieven o’clock in the morning, and 

Jan. :i4, 1S02. proposed, with the greatest simplicity, to get quit of the usurper in the most 

expeditious manner. I did not give him time to conclude the details of his 
project, but instantly rejected them with the horror they were litted to in.spire, 
assuring lijm, at the same time, that if you were here you would do the same ; 
that we should ever be the enemies of the man who had usurped the power and 
throne of our king, as long as he excluded him from it ; that we had combated 
him with open arras, and would do so again, if an occasion .should present itself ; 
but that we would never carry on hostility by such means, which were suited 
only to the Jacobins ; and that if they betook themselves to crimes, certainly 
we should not follow their example. I then sent for the Baron de Roll, who 
confirmed all that I had said of your determination in tliat respect.” — H4/ntation 
de M. LB Due ufi Rovioo, 49. — Piece* Just: Ifo. 1. 
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It was on the fate of a prince thus richly endowed chap. 
with every noble virtue, that the Council of State, under 
the presidence of Napoleon, sat at Paris on the 10th of 
March, 1804. It appeared from the depositions of two of 
the prisoners who had been apprehended, that a myste- unjustly re- 
rious person had been present at some of the meetings of Napoleon and 
the Royalist chiefs, who was treated by Georges with the the council 
utmost respect, and in whose presence none of the persons’^ ■ 
assembled sat down.* Suspicion turned on some prince 
of the blood as the only person to whom these marks of 
respect werQ likely to be shown ; and no one was thought 
to answer the description so completely as the Due 
d’Enghien, who at that period was at Ettenheim, a 
chateau situated on the right bank of the Rhine, in the 
territories of the Duke of Baden, and four leagues from 
Strasbourg. A confidential officer was despatched to 
Strasbourg to make inquiry ; he ascertained that the 
dhke was frequently at the theatre of Strasbourg, lived a 
very retired life, was sometimes absent for ten or twelve 
days together, and appeared passionately fond of hunting, 
in which the greater part of his time was employed. On 
this slender basis did this iniquitous Council of State, 
undeg* the immediate direction of Napoleon, hold it 
established that the Due d’Enghien was the mysterious 
stranger alluded to in the depositions of Georges’ associ- 
ates. Upon this Napoleon himself dictated and signed 
an order for his arrest in a neutral territory, with such 
minute directions for the seizure of the prince and his 
conveyance to Strasbourg, that it was evident his destruc- 
tion was already resolved on. Cambacer^s, the second 
(consul, who had voted in the Convention for the death of 
Louis, made the strongest remonstrances against this pro - 1 Hour. v. 
posed, measure, especially its accomplishment by means 
of a violation of the neutral territory of Baden ; "hut 34, 37 .’ 
Napoleon cut him shoH by the observation,^ — “ You 

* The description they gave was as follows: — “Every ten or twelve days, * 

their master received a visit from a person with whose name they were unac- 
quainted, but who was evidently a man of high importance. He appeared to be 
about thirty-six years of age, his hair was light, his height and size of ordinary 
dimensions, his dress elegant; he was ^ways received with great respect, and 
w'lien he entered the apartment ail present rose, and remained standing, without 
the exception even of MM. Folignac and Rivi^. He was frequently closeted 
with Georges, and on these occasions they were always alcme.”— Rovioo’a 
Memoir, 11. ^ ^ 
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CHAP, have become singularly chary of the blood of the Bour- 
bons.”* 

1804 . The truth was, that the unfortunate prince was at 
Ettenheim, on account of a passion with which he was 
Occupation inspired for the Princess de Rojian, an emigrant lady of 
atthattira^ distinction in that neighbourhood, and it was to visit her 
tliat he was absent for the periods which, as it seemed to 
the suspicious mind of the First Consul, could have been for 
no other purpose but to concert measures with Georges in 
the French metropolis. His mode of life is thus described 
by Savary, who afterwards was so deeply implicated in liis 
execution. “ Several emigrants had arrived in the envi- 
rons, and were entertained by the prince. lie was pas- 
sionately fond of the chase, had a liaison de coeur with a 
French lady who shared his exile, and was frequently 
absent for several days together. This may easily be 
conceived, when it is recollected what a passion for the 
chase is, and what the attractions of the mountains of the 
I Rov. ii. Black Forest.” 1 In truth, he had never been at Paris at 
all, nor engaged in any conspiracy whatever against either 
307 .^*^Uov. u. government or life of the First Consul ; and the mys- 
terious stranger who was supposed to be him in the confer- 
ences with Georges afterwards turned out to be Pichegru.^ 
The designs of the First Consul were too faithfully 
carried into effect. The execution of the prder was 
ne seized intrusted to General Ordaner, who, following punctually 
ed to stras- the directions he had received, set out from New Brisach 
ijltercessioif " three hundred gens-d’armes, and arrested the prince 
of Joaephine. in his bed at night on the 16 th March, in Ettenheim, on 
the German side of the Rhine. Ho was immediately 
conducted to Strasbourg, with all his papers and all the 
persons in the house, and intelligence despatched to Paris 
by the telegraph of his arrest. When it was known at 
the Tuileries that ho had been seized, Josephine, who 
never failed to exert her influence on behalf of misfortune, 
implored the First Obnsul to show mercy. 'She threw 
herself on her knees, and earnestly begged his life ; but 
he said, with a stern air, “ Mind your own matters ; these 
are not the affairs of women; let me alone.” His 

* Napoleon enjoined the officer intrusted with the mission to take two 
hundred dragoons, and send throe hundred more, with four pieces of light 
cannon, to Kehl, and a hundred men, with two pieces of cannon, from New 
Brisach^Soe Rovioo, ii. 266.’— Pieces Jutt. No. 1. * 
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violence on this occasion exceeded any thing that had chap. 
been witnessed since his return from Egypt. He Was so 
prepossessed with the idea that the Bourbon princes were ift04. 
one and all leagued in a plot against his life, that 
he was incapable of exer<?ising the natural powers of his 
mind in considering the evidence on the subject. “ I am 
resolved,” said he, “ to put an end to these conspiracies ; 
if the emigrants will conspire, I will cause them to be 
shot. I am told there are some of them concealed in the 
hotel of M. de Cobentzell” (the Austrian ambassador;) 

“I do not believe it ; if it were so, I would shoot Cobent- , ^ 

zell along with them. The Bourbons must be taught 316, :}4i. 
that they are not to sport with life with impunity ; such 
matters are not child’s play.”^ 

M. Talleyrand, aware of the imminent danger which 
the duke ran if he continued in his residence at Etten- 
heim, had secretly sent him warning to remove, through He had been 
the lady to whom ho was attached at that place, and Iv^nled of hw 
similar intelligence was at the .same time transmitted by 
the King of Sweden, by means of his minister at Carls- Vincennes, 
ruhe. It augments our regret at the issue of this 
melancholy tale, that he was only prevented from avail- 
ing himself of the intelligence, and escaping the danger, 
by the tardiness of the Austrian authorities in procuring 
him passj^rts. Upon receiving the warning he resolved 
to join his grandfather, but in doing so it was necessary 
that he should pass through part of the Austrian terri- 
tories. Sir Charles Stuart, the English ambassador at 
'Vienna, wrote for this purpose to the Austrian govern- 
ment to demand a passport for the duke, and it was their 
tardiness in answering that occasioned the delay, which 
permitted his arrest by Napoleon, and cost him his life. 

Orders arrived at Strasbourg from Paris, on the 18th 
March, to have the Due d’Enghien forthwith forwarded 
to the capital. The carriage which conveyed him arrived 
at the barriers of Paris on the 20th, at eleven o’clock 
forenoon. He was there stopped, and detained for above 
five hours, until orders were received from the First 
Consul. No council was summoned ; Napoleon took 
upon, himself alone the disposal of his fate. At four in 
the evening orders arrived to have him conducted by the 
exterior barriers to Vincennes, an ancient castellated 
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fortress of great strength, ap mile and a half beyond the 
faubourg St Antoine, which had been long used as a state 
prison, and it was dark before he arrived tlierc. A century 
and a half before, his ancestor the great Conde had been im- 
prisoned in the same fortress by, orders of Cardinal Maza- 
rine. Every thing was already prepared for his reception ; 
not only his chamber was ready, but his grave was dug.i 
No sooner was Napoleon informed of the arrival of the 
Due d’Engliien at the barriers, than he wrote out and 
sigped an order for his immediate delivery to a military 
commission, to be tried for bearing arms against the 
Ttepublic, for having been in the pay of England, and 
engaged in the plots set on foot by that power against 


the external and internal security of the Republic.* The 


order was directed to Murat, the governor of Paris, who 


forthwith sent for General Ilullin and six of the senior 


colonels of regiments in Paris, to form a military com- 
mission. They immediately proceeded to Vincennes, 
where they found Savary, with a strong body of gendar- 
merie d'dlite^ in possession of the castle and all the avenues 
leading to its approach. The subsequent proceedings 
cannot be better given than in the words of M. Harel, 
the governor of the castle. “ In the evening of the •.20th 
March, when the prince arrived at the barrier, they sent 
to inquire of me whether I could lodge a prisoner in the 
castle. I answered that I could not, as no rooms were 


in repair but my own chamber and the council hall. 


* The order was as follows : 

“ Parity 29 Venlotey Ann. xii., (20 Marchy 1804.) 

“ The government of the Republic decree as follows : 

“ Art. I.— The late Duke d’Enghien, accused of having home arms against 
the Republic, of having been and still being in the pay of England : of being 
engaged in the plots set on foot by that power against the external and 
internal security of the Republic, shall be delivered over to a military com- 
mission, composed of seven members named by the governor of Paris, who 
shall assemble at Vincennes. 

“ The grand judge, minister of war, and general governor of Paris, are 
charged with the execution of the present decree. 

“ The First Consul (signed) BuoNAPARtK. 

“ By the First Consul (signed) Huohks Maret. 

“A true copy. 

“ The General-in-Chief, Governor of Paris, 

“ (Signed) Murat.*’ 

See M^moire de M. Dupw sur let octet de la Commitsion MUitaire pour 
juper le Due d'EnghieUy ^^.—Piecet Juet. No. 2. 

In Murat's order, following on this decree, the commission was directed to 

assemble immediately at the chateau of Vincennes, to take cognisance, with- 
out separating, of the accused, on the charges set forth in the decree of the gov- 
ernment.”— i&td. 93. 
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They desired me to prepare . a room for a prisoner, who chap. 
would arrive in the evening, and to dig a grave in the il l. 

cmirt. I said that would not be easy as the court was 
paved. They replied, I must then find another place ; 
and we fixed on the ditch, where in efiect it was prepared. 

The prince arrived at seven in the evening ; he was 
dying of cold and hunger, but his air was by no means 
melancholy. As his room was not yet ready, i received 
him into my own, and sent out to get food in the village. 

The prince sat down to table, and invited me to partake 
his refreshments. He put many questions about Vin- 
cennes, and told me he had been brought up in the 
environs of the castle, and conversed with much kindness 
and affability. He repeatedly asked. What do they want 
with me? what are they going to do with me? — but these 
questions made no alteration in his tranquillity, and in- , ^ 

dicated no disquietude. My wife, who was unwell, was in 328, ysi. 
bed in an alcove in the same room, concealed by a tapestry ; co^^mpo- 
her emotion was extreme, for she was foster-sister to the 
prince, had enjoyed a pension from his family before the Rov. ii. 
Revolution, and she at once recognised him by his voice.” ^ 

The duke went to bed shortly after ; but before he had 
timqto fall asleep, the officers arrived, and conducted him 
into the council-chamber. General Hullin and six other Cross iniqui- 
officers were there assembled ; Savary appeared soon after {owarUrff 
the interrogatories began, and took his station in front of 
the fire, immediately behind the president’s chair. The 
accused was charged with “ having borne arms against the 
Republic ; with having offered his services to the English 
government, the enemies of the French people ; with hav- 
ing received and accredited the agents of the English 
government, and furnished them with the means of 
obtaining intelligence, and conspired with them against 
the exterior and interior security of the state ; with 
having put himself at the head of an assemblage of emi- 
grants and others in the pay of England, formed on the 
frontiers of France in the territory of Baden ; carried on 
communications in Strasbourg calculated to disturb the 
peace of the adjoining departments, and favour the views sur’ie Du 
of England ; and being engaged in the conspiracy set on 
foot at Paris against the life of the First Consul, and being Dupiij, 49. 
about, in case of its success, to enfer France.” ^ The law 
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in snch a case required that a counsel should be allowed 
to the accused ; but none was permitted to the prince, 
and he obliged, at midnight, to enter unmded upon 
his defence.! 

No evidence whatever was brought forward against the 
accused ; no witnesses were exafnined ; the documentary- 
evidence consisted only of one single writing, namely, the 
act of acftsation.* The whole case against him rested 
upon the answers he gave to the interrogatories put ))y 
the commission, and they were clear, consistent, and un- 
equivocal, openly avowing the truth, hut containing not 
one single admission which could be tortured into evi- 
dence of his culpability.t “There Were,” says Savary, 

* **On n’avait,” says Savary, ** qu'un seul dontment pour toute pidee de 
charge et d^charge ; c’fetait rarrfeto des consuls du 20 March. La minute du 
jiigement rddigd k Vincennes le porte textuelleroont, ‘Lecture fnite des pieces 
taut k charge qu’k ddcharge au nomhre d'une."’ — Rovioo, ii. 251. 

t The material parts of the declaration were as follows : — 

Being asked if he had taken up arms against France, he answered, “ That he 
had served throligh the whole war; that he had never been in England, but 
had received a pension from that power, and liad no other means of siihsi.stence ; 
that he had resided for two years and a half at Ettenheim in the Brisgau, by 
permission from the sovereigns of that country; that he had applied for permis- 
sion to reside at Fribourg, also in the Brisgau, and remained only at hlttenheim 
for the plea8Ui:es of the chase ; that he had corresponded with his grandfather in 
London, and also with his father, whom he had never seen since 1795 ; that he 
had been commander of the advanced guard since 179(>, and acted with the 
advanced guard bef<.>re that time ; that he hud never seen General PichegMi, and 
had no connexion whatever with him; that he knew he desired to see him, but 
he congratulated himself upon his not liaving seen him, if it were true that he had 


Republic on their own affaii's and lu.s, but no correspondence had taken place of 
the kind alluded to in the iiiterropitory.s 
The iniquities committed on the tri^ of the Due d’Enghien were so nume- 
rous, as to render it one of the most atrocious proceedings recorded in history. 
1. The neutral territory of the Grand Duke of Baden wa.s violated by an armed 
force, without a shadow of reason, to arrest an individual engaged in no overt 
acts of hostility, upon the mere suspicion of his being engaged in correspondence 
with the conspiratons in France. 2. The arrest was illegal, on the footing of 
having borne arms against the Republic; for the decrees of the Convention and 
Directory on that subject, inhuman as they were, applied only to emigrants 
taken in France, or in any enemy’s or conquered country, and Baden wa.s 
neither the one nor the other, hut a friendly state. 3. The laws against the 
emigrants did not apply to the Bourbons, who were a class apart, and were for 
ever banished from the French territory, and, even such as these laws were, they 
had been universally mitigated in practice since the accession of the First Consul. 
A The military commission was incompetent to try plots undertaken against the 
Republic, their cognizance being confined to the ordinary tribunals. 6. The 
whole proceedings at Vincennes were illegal, as having been carried on, contrary 
to law, in the night; as no defender or counsel was a.ssigned to the accused; 
as no witnesses or documents were adduced against him ; as his declarations 
admitted nothing criminal , and if they had, they would not per sc have warranted 
a conviction ; as the conviction did not specify of what he was found guilty, and 
left a blank for the laws under which the sentence Was pronounced, all directly 
in the face of statutory enactments.— »Sce an able memoir by Dupin, i. 20, Dis- 
cussion des acU^ de la CommisHon Militaire pourjuSer le Due d'Enghien. 
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the 'Vformest apologist of Napoleon, " neither docnments, mitp. 
nor proofs, nor witnesses, against the prince ; and in his 
declaration he emphatically denied the accusation brought . 1804. 
against him. His connexions with England, in the rank 
in which he was bom, his correspondence with his grand- 
father, the Prince of C<Jnd6, could not be considered as 
evidence of any conspiracy.. And even if i^had been 
otherwise, what judge is so ignorant as not t(®now that 
the admissions of an accused person are never sufficient to 
condemn him, if unsupported by other, testimony "I 
must confess,” says General Hullin, “ the prince presented 
himself before us with a noble assurance ; he indignantly 
repelled the aspersion of having been directly or indirectly 
engaged in any conspiracy against the life of the First 
Consul, but admitted having borne arms against France, 
saying, with a courage and resolution which forbade us 
even for his own sake to make him vary on that point, 

‘ that he had maintained the rights of his family, and that 
a Cond6 could never re-enter France but with his arms in 
his hands. My birth, my opinions, render me for ever 7, 8. 
the enemy of your government.’ 

At the conclusion of his declaration, the prince added : 

■ — Before signing the present proces verbal, I earnestly 
reqifest to be permitted to have a private audience of the iiis noble de- 
First Consul. My name, my rank, my habits of thought, the 
. and the horror of my situation, induce me to hope that judges, 
he will accede to that demand.” A member of the com- 
mission proposed that the request should bo forwarded to 
Napoleon ; but Savary, who was behind the president, 
r^resented that such a demand was inopportune.^ The 2 iiuiiin, 13 . 
request, however, made such an impression, that when 
the sentence was about to be made out, the president took 
up the pen, and was beginning to write a letter, expressing 
the wish of the prince to have an interview with Napoleon ; 
but Savary whispered to him, " What are you about 1 “ I 

am writing,” said he, "to the First Consul, to express the 
wish of the commission and of the accused.” — "Your affair 
is finished,” replied Savary, taking the pen out of his hand, ^ 

" that is my business.” " In truth,” says Skvary, " Gene- 14. 

ral Hullin had received the most severe instructions.^ Even 

the case of the accused demanding an interview with the 4 rov. li. 250 . 

First Consul, had been provided 4br, and he had been 



9 ^ 

CHAF. prohibited from forwarding such a communication to the 
xx^ii. government” 

1804 . Without a vestige of evideuce against the prince, did 
thi? iniquitous military tribunal, acting under the orders 
His sentence of a still more iniquitous government, find him guilty of 
wa^execu- charges, and order him to be immediately executed. 

After th^^terrogatory had ceased, and whil^ the com- 
mission 'Wre deliberating with closed doors, he returned 
to. his chamber and fell asleep. “ He. was so well aware 
of his approaching fate,” says Ilarel, “ that when they 
conducted him by torch-light down the broken and 
winding staircase which led to the fosse where the execu- 
tion was to take place, he asked where they were taking 
him, and pressing my arm; said, ^ Are they going to leave 
me to perish in a dungeon, or throw ino into an oMi- 
ette 'i ’ ” When he arrived at the foot of the stair, and 
entering into tile fatal ditch, saw, through the gray mist 
of the morning, a file of men drawn up, he uttered an 
expression of joy at being permitted to die the death of a 
soldier, and only requested that a confessor might be sent 
for : but this last request was denied him. He then cut 
off a lock of his hair, which ho delivered with his watch 
and ring to the officer who attended him, to bo forwarded 
1 M^ra. sur. Ih'iiicess de Kohan and his parents; and turning 

^hien^if 171 soldiors, exclaimed, “I die for my king and for 

itL^’rov. ’France!” calmly gave the word of command, and fell 
4o”^^iiour"v P^^^ccd by seven balls. His remains wore immediately 
332, 333. thrown, dressed as they were, into the grave which had 
been prepared the evening before at the foot of the rain- 
part. ^ * 

No other authority than that of Napoleon himself is 
required to stamp the character of this transaction. Im- 
mediately after the execution was over, Savary hastened 
to the First Consul to inform him of what had been done. 
He received the account with much emotion. “ There is 

* The spot where this murder was committed is marked by a little cross in the 
f bottom of the fosse of Vincennes, on the side of tiie forest, about twenty yards 
from the drawbridge leading into the inner building. The author visited it in 
August 1833, when the cannon on the ramparts were loaded with grape-shot, 
and tiie whole walls of the fortress were covered with workmen armed to the 
teeth, converting the Gothic editice into a stronghold destined to bridle the ' 
• ' liQentious population of Paris, and establish the military despotism of Louis 

Philippe. The monument of feudal power, the scene of despotic cruelty, the 
instrument of revolutionary punishment, arose at once to the view. “ Les 
horames agiasenlj.” says Uossuet, “ mais Dieu lea mene.” 
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gometliihg here,” said he, which surpasses my compre- chap. 
hension. Here is a crime, and one which leads to xxxviil . 
nothing.” The prince’s innocence was soon completely isoa 
demonstrated. Hardly were his uncoffined remains cold 20. 
in their grave, when the witnesses who had spoken of the 
mysteripus personage who met with Georges, and was pieteiy estab- 
supposed to be the Due d’Enghien, upon l^ng con- 
fronted with Pichegru, at once recognised huh as the 
person to whom they had alluded. “ The First Consul,” 
says Savary, “upon receiving this information, mused 
long ; and gave vent, by an exclamation of grief, to his 
regret at having consented to the seizure of that unhappy 
man. Notwithstanding his obvious interest to have the 
affair cleared up, he enjoined absolute silenec regarding it, 
either because he considered such conduct most conducive 1 r^v. a. 57. 
to his interest, or because ho was unwilling to confess the 
error into which he had fallen. ^ 

The murder of the Due d’Enghien was so atrocious a 
proceeding, that almost every one concerned in it has 
made an effort to throw the blame off his own shoTilders, Napoleon’s 
and implicate more deeply the other actors in the bloody 
tragedy. Savary, General Hullin, and Napoleon himself, Helena, 
have ^all endeavoured to vindicate themselves at the 
expense of their associates in the crime; but the only 
inference which can justly be drawn from a comparison 
of their observations is, that they were all guilty, and the 
First Consul most of all. In commenting on this subject, 
which frequently recurred to his thoughts during the 
solitude of St Helena, ho at times ascribed the catastrophe 
to a deplorable excess of zeal in the persons by whom ^ 
was surrounded at others to an unfortunate preposses- viL 2 .w. 
sion, taken up at an unguarded moment, when he was 
worked up to madness by the reports he received of con- „ , „ 

. . Ti**^T*^ o ^ CaA. 

spinicies and plots in«every direction around him but viL 253, *J 57 . 
in his testament he reverted to the more manly course of 
admitting the deed, taking upon himself its whole respon- 
sibility, and endeavouring to justify it on reasons of state 
necessity. “ I arrested th^Dug^’Enghien,” said he in 
that solemn instrument, "^nSause that measure was 4 Test de 
necessary to the security, the interest, and the honour of 
the French people, when the Comte d’ Artois maintained, archi,ii.Apix 
on his own aflmission, sixty assassins,^ In similar cir- 

VOL. VIII. z 
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CHAP, cumstances I would do the same.” As if any reasons of 
xxxvm . interest, or security, can ever call for or justify 

1804. the, death of an innocent man without either inquiry, 
evidence, or trial. * 

A memorable retribution awaited all the actors in this 
22 bloody tragedy. . Murat, seized eleven years afterwards on 
Remarkable the Nea^litan territory, when attempting to excite the 
people to a revolt, was delivered over to a military com- 
actorfin^the Under a law which he himself had made, 

murder. and shot. General Hullin, after having spent, as he him- 
self said, ‘^twenty years in unavailing regrets; bowed 
1 HuiiLn’s misfortune ; blind, and unhappy,” wished for 

Memoirs, 13. the grave to relieve him from his sufferings;^ Savary 
lived to witness calamities to himself and his country, 
* Savary, iv. Sufficient, in his own words, to draw from his eyes tears 
of blood ;2 and Napoleon, vanquished in war, precipita- 
ted from his throne, stripped of his possessions, was left 
an exile amidst the melancholy main, to reflect on the 
eternal laws of justice which he had violated, and the 
boundless gifts of fortune which he had misapplied. t 
Whether Providence interferes in the affairs of mankind 
by any other method than general laws, and the indigna- 
tion which deeds of violence excite in the human ^ heart, 
must remain for ever a mystery ; but in many cases the 
connexion between national, not less than individual, 
crime, and its appropriate punishment, is so evident as to 
be obvious even on the surface of history. The murder of 
the Due d’Enghien lighted again the flames of continen- 
tal war, and induced that terrible strife which ultimately 
brought the Tartars of the Desert to the walls of Paris.' 


* It is but justice to Napoleon, however, to add, that he said at St Helena: — 
* ‘ Most certainly, if 1 had been informed in time of certain features in the opin- 
ions and character of the prince, and especially if 1 had seen a letter which he 
$ l.iw. Cm. vii. wrote to me, but which was never delivered, *od knows for what reason, till 
26 S. ftftev he was no more, most certainly 1 would have pardoned him. ” 3 Savary 

asserts that Napoleon said to Real, after hearing the circumstances of the prince’s 

dicttt on^ 00. * ■ — “ Unhappy T , what have you made me do ?”* And Napoleon 

’ ' said to O’Meara at St Helena, that “Talleyrand had kept the duke's letter, 

fl O’Meara, 5. Written to him from Strasbourg, and only delivered it two days after his death 
ttii, 340. hut Bourrienne asserts that the whole story of such a letter haying been written 
and kept back is an entire fabrication.— See BouaRiKNNB, v. 312. 

j rif in 

Mi} fAait T» iTfVTOf eat' h^ctfAvi »a,Xus 
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From it may be dated the commencement of that train of chap.* 
events which precipitated Napoleon from the throne of xxxviii . 
Charlemagne to the rock of St Helena. isoi. 

When the melancholy event was known in Paris on 
the morning of the 2 1st, a universal stupor and con- ^ 
sternation prevailed. Few were to be found who approved Consterna- 
of the deed ; distrust, terror, anxiety, were depicted in 
every countenance. It was openly stigmatised by a great 
proportion of the people as a bloody and needless assassi- 
nation ; among none was the general grief more poignant 
than among the warmest partisans of Napoleon. The 
bright morning of the consulate scH^mcd overcast, and the 
empire to be ushered in by deeds of Oriental cruelty. 

Crowds issued daily through the Barrier de Tr6iie, to visit, 
in the fosse of Vincennes, the spot where the victim had 
suffered ; a favourite spaniel, which had followed tht^ 
prince to the place of execution, faithful to death, was to 
be seen constantly lying on the grave. The interest ex- 
cited by its appearance was so strong, that by an order uikd. v. :i43. 
of the police the dog was removed, and all access to the 
place prohibited. ^ 

The consternation which prevailed among the members 
of tl\(3 diplomatic body was still greater. Couriers wore 24 . 
instantly despatched to St Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and ^ndin the 
London ; jnd the ambassadors of all the powers at Paris bassiuji^rJ 
met to concert measures on the subject. “ All Paris,'’ says 
M. Darlbcrg, the plenipotentiary of Baden, “ is in conster- 
nation ; Europe will shudder at the deed. We are ap- 
proaching a terrible crisis ; the ambition of Buonaparte 
know&no-bounds ; nothing is sacred in his eyes ; ho will „ ^ ^ 

sacrifice every thing to his passions. M. Cobentzoll, Luc- berg’s letter, 
chesini, and D’Oubril are concerting measures on the part 
of Austria, Prussia, and Ilussiav”^ M. Talleyrand, the Hov.’ii. ljjo. 
minister of foreign affairs, gave a ball on the night of the 
day on which the prince was executed ; but its aspect was 
mournful, and several members of the diplomatic body Reg. I 804 .’ 
sent their apologies. The cabinet of Prussia presented an 
energetic note, complaining of the violation of the terri- 'jjj''* 
tory of Baden ; while that of Russia ordered a court J)sir I berg’s 
mourning for his death, which was worn by all the am- 
bassadors of that power at foreign courts, and addressed a n 2 i/u. 
vigorous remonstrance to the French govcrnnient.^ The 
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♦ dHAP. higher classes at Vienna, Petersburg, and Berlin, were 
XXX Yin , vehement in their condemnation of the sanguinary pro- 
1804. ceeding ; the indignation of the English people, the impas- 
sioned tone of the English press, knew no bounds ; and 
already were to be seen, both in Jhe state of the diplomatic 
relations of the European powers, and the feelings awaken- 
ed in their subjects, the seeds of the coalition which brought 
the continent in arms to the fields of Austerlitz and Eylau. 

That indignation which the monarchies of Europe did 
not as yet venture openly to express, a single courageous 
Courajreous individual, but one whose weight was cq^ual to a nation 
M^chateau- arms, di(r not hesitate immediately to manifest, ^he 
briiind. illustrious autlior of the “ G4nie du Christianism^” M. 

Chateaubriand, had been recently appointed ambas- 
sador of France to the republic of the Valais, and he was 
presented to the First Consul on the morning of the 21st, 
to take leave preparatory to his departure. He observed 
at the time a striking alteration on the visage of the First 
Consul, and a sombre expression in his countenance ; his 
matchless powers of dissimulation could hot conceal what 
was passing in his mind ; but Chateaubriand knew of 
nothing at the time to which it could have been owing. 
Hardly had he left the Tuileries wdien intelligence arrived 
of the death of the Due d’Bnghien ; he instantly sent in 
his resignation of the appointment. This intrepid con- 
duct excited a vehement burst of anger in the breast of 
the First Consul ; and the friends of Chateaubriand were 
in the greatest alarm every morning for a considerable 
time, expecting to hear of his arrest during the niglji ; 
but the Princess Eliza, who entertained the hig).‘ost ad- 
miration for that great author, at length succeeded in 
averting a tempest which, in its outset, might have proved 
fatal to one of the brightest ornaments of modern litera- 
,348, ”343'^* fure. From that period, however, may be dated the 
Bign. iii. 344. commencement of that enmity between him and the 
First Consul, which continued uninterrupted till the 
Restoration.^ 

Napoleon was strongly irritated by any opposition to 
his wishes, or resistance to his will, and accordingly he 
never forgave Chateaubriand for the public reproof admin- 
istered on this memorable occasion ; but his feelings had 
no influence on his judgment, and no man could better 
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appreciate dignified or heroic conduct in an adversary, ciiap^* 

Although, therefore, the author of the “ Genius of Christi- xxxvin . 

anity” never afterwards received encouragement from the i804. 

First Consul, he occupied a tiigh place in his esteem, ^ 

and this continued in exile, even after the essential injury whid?Na- ’ 

done by that author to h*is cause by the celebrated pam- 

phlet on the “ Constitutional monarchy,” published at the 

Restoration. ‘“Chateaubriand,” said he, “has received 

from nature the sacred fire ; his works attest it ; his style 

is not that of Raciho, it is that of a prophet. There is no 

one but himself in the world who could have said with * Nap. i. 

impunity in the Chamber of Peers, that 'the great-coat BouT.‘v?m 

and hat of. IS^apoleon placed on the end of a stick on the 

coast of Brest, would make Europe run to arms from one 

end to another.’ ”1 

This tragic event was soon followed by another still 
more mysterious. Early on the morning of the 6th 
April, General Pichegru was found strangled in prison. Death (If 
Since his apprehension he had undergone ten separate 
examinafions, in the course of which he had been repeat- 
edly confronted with Georges, Lajolais, and all the wit- 
nesses who were examined against them. On all 
occasions, however, he had evinced an unconquerable 
firmness and resolution. No one was injured by his 
answers ; and nothing whatever had been elicited from 
him calcufated to effect the great object of implicating 
Moreau in the conspiracy. Such was the effect produced 
by his courageous demeanour, that Real, the police magis- 
trate, said openly before several persons on coming from 
one o(Jiis examinations, — “What a man that Pichegru 
is !” In all his declarations he was careful to abstain 
from any thing which might involve any other person, 
and exhibited a grandeur of character and generous resolu- 
tion in his fetters, which excited the admiration even of 
his enemies. He positively refused, however, to sign any 
of his judicial declarations ; alleging as a reason, that he 
was too well acquainted with the arts of the police, who, 
having once got his signature, would by a chemical pro- 
cess efface all the writing which stood above it, and insert 
another statement, containing every thing which they 
wished him to admit. He loudly announced his inten- 
tion of speaking out boldly qn ,his trial, and iR particular 
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♦ CHAP, declared that he was resolved ^‘to unfold the odious 
XXXVIII. means by which he and his companions had been entrap- 
1804. pod into the conspiracy by the police. That they had 
now become fully sensible of the Machiavelian devices 
’ which had been practised upon them, from the facility 

given to their landing and coming to Paris, and the utter 
nullity of all the reports they had received of the general 
disposition in their favour. That having had their eyes 
at length opened, they were only solicitous to get out of 
Paris, and were making preparations for that purpose 
when they were arrested by the police.” This intention 
comnnai 16. to Speak out at the trial was in an especial manner 
liign. declared on the day of his last examination before 
iii. 411. Real, and next morning at eight o’clock he was found 
strangled in his cell.^ 

The surgeons who were called to examine the body of 
2 ^ the deceased signed a report, in which they stated that 
T!u‘ purgoons’ the body was found with a black silk handkerchief hard 
SLand * twisted rouiid the neck by means of a small stick about 
five inches long, which was kept tight on the loft cheek, 
i)uIeoii. on which it rested by one end, which prevented it from 
unwinding, and produced the strangulation which had 
terminated in death.” The gendarmes in attendance 
declared that they heard no noise, except a considerable 
coughing on the part of the general, which lasted till one, 
when it ceased ; and that the sound resembled that of a 
person who had difficulty of respiration. This is all the 
light which positive evidence throws on this mysterious 
transaction : but it were well for the memory of Napo- 
leon if moral presumptions of greater strength tlu^n any 
such testimony did not incline to the darker side.* 
“When you would discover,” says Machiavel, “who is 
y^our. the author of a crime, consider who had an interest to 
ii. .55. Ann. ’commit it.” Judging by this standard, moral presump- 
weighs heavily against the First Consul. He was on 
Fapers. thc eve of the gTcatest step in his life.^ The imperial 
sceptre was within his grasp, and the public authorities 

* It is not thc least interesting circumstance in this melancholy story, that 
Pichegru had been the school companion of Napoleon at the military academy 
of Bnenne. They had been bred up in the same house, and it was he who 
taught Napoleon the four tirF.t rules of arithmetic. Though considerably older 
than the First Consul, they had received their commissions as lieutenants of 
artillery at the same time. Now the one was about to ascend the throne of 
France, while tBe other was strangled in a dungeon.— Sec Boubbiknnb, vi. 1, 315. 
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had already been instructed to petition him to assume 
the crown of Charlemagne. At the same time the crisis 
was of the most violent kind. The Royalist party were 
in the highest state of excitement, in consequence of the 
execution of the Due d’Enghien ; the Republicans, in 
sullen indignation, awaitSd the trial of Moreau. 

In these critical circumstances it was impossible to 
over-estimate the effect which might haye been produced 
on such inflammable materials by the bold declarations 
of Piclicgru at his trial, opeply denouncing the intrigues 
and treachery of the police, and tearing aside the veil 
which concealed the dark transactions, by which Fouche 
had precipitated the leaders of the opposite parties into 
measures so eminently calculated to aid the ascent of 
Napoleon to the throne. The First Consul, it is true, had 
no cause either to be apprehensive of Pichegru, or to 
doubt his conviction at the trial. But his ministers had 
every reason to fear the efiect which might be produced 
by the revelations made by so energetic and intrepid a 
character, and the strongest grounds for believing that he 
would utterly negative all attempts to implicate his great 
rival Moreau in the conspiracy. In these circumstances, 
private assassination became the obvious expedient, and 
within the gloomy walls of the Temple numerous wretches 
were to be found, trained to crime, and profoundly versed 
in all the means of perpetrating it in the way most likely 
to avoid detection. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that Pichegru was murdered, but there is no 
positive evidence to connect Napoleon with the act ; and 
the jijpbability is, that it was perpetrated by Fouche and 
the police, to prevent the exposure of the infamous moans 
used by them to implicate both Moreau and the royalists 
in the trammels of the conspiracy, which they had so much 
reason to apprehend from the illustrious captive’s known 
character and declared resolution. 

This view is strongly confirmed, when it is recollected, 
on the other hand, that Pichegru himself had no conceiv- 
able motive for committing suicide. Death to so old a 
soldier and determined a character could have few terrors ; 
and the experience of the Revolution has proved that 
its prospect hardly ever led to self-destruction. lie had 
uniformly and energetically declared his Resolution to 
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CHAP, speak fully out at the trial, and nothing had occurred to 
yxxviii . determination, for his own condemnation he 

1804. must from the first have regarded as certain. Voluntary 
strangulation in the wajr in which Pichegru perished, 
if not an impossible, is at least a highly difficult act ; the 
religious impressions which he* had preserved from his 
youth upwards rendered it highly improbable on his part ; 
and the sccrosy which government maintained in regard to 
his declarations, necessarily led to the conclusion that they 
contained matter which it was deemed advisable to bury 
in the tomb. So universal was the impression produced 
by these circumstances, that M. Real, on the morning of 
his death, said, “ Though nothing can be more apparent 
than that this was a suicide, yet it will always be said 
that, despairing of conviction, we strangled him in 
1 Rov. ii. 6(5. prison ; ” 1 a cri de conscience which, coming from such 
a character, at so early a period, is not the least 
i*emarkable circumstance in this mysterious case. Bour- 
j Bour. vi. Napoleon’s private secretary, declares it as his 

25, 35. firm conviction that he was murdered; 2 and* Savary, 
while he denies this himself, tells us that the belief of his 
assassination was so general, that a high functionary, a 
friend of his own, spoke, of it some years afterwards as a 
matter' concerning which no doubt could bo entertained, 
and mentioned the gendarmes as the persons by whom 
* R-ov. ii. 66. the bloody deed had been carried into executioli.^ * Tho 
4 Ann. Reg. P^P'dace of Paris, struc.k by the mysterious circumstances 
1804, 165. of his death, ascribed it to the Mamelukes who had ac- 
companied Napoleon from Egypt, and bad been trained to 
such deeds in the recesses of Eastern seraglios.^ 

At length, after long and tedious preparatory examina- 
tions, Moreau, Georges, tho two Polignacs, La Riviere, and 
tho other accused, were brought to trial. Before leaving 

♦ In discoursing on this subject at St Helena, Napoleon observed, “ that he 
would be ashamed to defend himself against such a charge ; its absurdity was so 
Napoleon's de- manifest on its very face. What could I gain by it ? A man of my character 
fence of him- does not oct without sufficient motives. Have I ever been known to shed blood 
subject at St mem caprice ? Whatever efforts may have been made to blacken my 

u^ona. niemory, those who know me are aware that ray nature is foreign to crime ; 

there is not in my whole career, a single act of, which 1 could not speak before 
i any tribunal on earth, I do not say, without embarrassment, but with advan- 
tii^. In truth, Pichegru saw that his situation was desperate ; his daring mind 
could not endure the infamy of punishment ; he despaired of my clemency, or 
6 Lm Caa. tU. despised it, and put himself to death. JIad I been inclined to commit a crime, 
iHA. it was not Pichegru, but Moreau, that I would have struck. Had Napoleon’s 

veracity been equal to bis ability os a cbrouicler of the events of bis time, tliis 
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the Temple, Georges harangued the other prisoners in the chap. 
court, and earnestly recommended prudence and modera- xxxvii l. 
tion, and that they should* abstain from criminating each )804. 
other. The solemnity of the occasion, and the recollec- 3i. 
tion that it was from the same walls that Louis XVI. had G^rgeB^^to 
been taken to the scaffoM, had subdued to a sadder and i‘tsfeUow- 
milder mood his naturally daring and vehement character. bSeT^ing 
‘‘ If in the trials which await us,” said he, “ your firmness ^ 
should over forsake you, look on me, recollect that I am 
with you, remember my fate will be the same as your 
own. Yes ! we cannot be separated in death, and it is 
that which should console us. Continue, then, mild and 
considerate towards each other; redouble your mutual 
regards ; let your common fate draw tighter the bonds of 
your affection. Look not back to the past. W e are placed 
in our present position by the will of God ; in the hour of 
death let us pray that our country, rescued from the yoke 
which oppresses it, may one day bo blessed under the 
rule of the Bourbons. Never forget that it was from the j 
prison which we are about to quit that Louis XVI. went 47. 
forth to the scaffold. Let his sublime example be your 
model and your guide.” ^ 

Early on the 28th May, the doors of the Palace of Jus- 
tice were thrown open, and the trial began. An immense 
crowd instantly rushed in, and occupied every avenue to Trial of 
the hall ; *the doors were besieged by thousands, urgent Ge^o^ge.!’ and 
to obtain admittance. The public anxiety rose to the others, 
highest pitch. Persons of the chief rank and greatest 
consideration in Paris were there ; the remnants of the 
old ^bility, the leaders of the modern republic, flocked 
to a»sccne where the fate of characters so interesting 
to both was to be determined. The prisoners, to the 
number of forty-five, were put to the bar together. Pub- 
lic indignation murmured aloud at seeing the conqueror 
of Hoheiilinden seated amidst persons, many of whom 

passage would have been deserving of the highest consideration : but the slight- 
est acquaintance with his writings and actions must be sufficient to convince 
every impartial person that he had no regard whatever to truth in any. thing that 
he either said or wrote ; and fired off words as he would do shot in a battle, to 
produce a present effect, without the slightest idea that they ever would be sifted 
by subsequent ages, dr ultimately recoil upon himself. He forgets that it was 
to Secure the conviction of Moreau, and cut off the decisive evidence that he 
could give in favour of him, that the private assassination of Pichegru became 
expedient, and that the more he elevates the character of the Republican gene- 
ral who was brought to trial, the more he magnifies the probability of the 
destruction of the Royalist chief whose testimony might have M to his acquittal. 
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xxxvm . courge Qf trial, which lasted twelve days, a letter from 
1804. Moreau to the First Consul, written from the prison of 
the Temple, was read, in vjhich he stated his case with so 
much simplicity and candour, that it produced the most 
powerful effect on the audience."^ The result of the trial 
was, that Moreau’s innocence was completely established, 

1 Bour. Vi. ^>1* rather the prosecutor totally failed to prove any 
Rov\^^e>i connexion on his part with the conspirators. , 

63. ’ Not one witness could fix either a guilty act or important 

circumstance upon him.^ 

He admitted having seen Pichegru on several occasions, 
3 a positively denied that he had ever been in presence 

Amount of of Gcorges ; and, though two witnesses were adduced 

the admission , . i /. i i • -i i 

on which WHO sworo to that lact, their testimony was inadmissible 
eondemned.^ i>y law, and, at all events, unworthy of credit, being that 
of accused persons under trial for the same crime, t 
Throughout the whole trial his demeanour was dignified, 
mild, and unassuming. On one occasion only his indig- 
nant spirit broke forth, when the president accused him 


* Moreau there said, “ In the campaign of 1797 we took ^the papers of the 
Austrian staff : amongst them were several which seemed to implicate Pichegru 
i.ettor of in a correspondence with the Frendi princes; this discovery gave us both great 
Moreau to Na- pain, but we resolved to bury it in oblivion, as Pichegru, being no longer«at the 
poioon. head of the army, was not in a situation to do injury to the Republic. The 

events of tlie 18th Fructidor succeeded ; disquietude became universal ; and two 
officers who were acquainted with that correspondence, represerUed to me the 
necessity of making it public. I was then a public functionary, and could no 
longer preserve silence. During the two last campaigns in Germany, and since 
the peace, he has occasionally matki remote and circuitous overture to me as to 
the possibility of entering into a correspondence with the French princes, but I 
considered them so ridiculous that I never made any answer. 

“ As to the present conspiracy, 1 can equally assure you tliat I have not had the 
smallest share in it. I repeat it, General, whatever proposition may have beenma!^e 
to me, 1 rejected it at once in my own mind, and regarded itas the mrd of 

projects. NMien it was represented to me that the occasion of a descent into 
England would be favourable to a change of government, I answered that the 
Senate was the authority to wliich all Frenchmen would look in case of difficulty, 
and that I would he the first to range myself under its authority. Such overtures 
made to me, a private individual, wishing to keep up no connexions, neither in 
the army, nine-tentljs of which have served under my orders, nor in the state, 
imposed upon me no duty but that of refusal ; the infamy of becoming an informer 
was repugnant to my character ; over judged with severity, such a person becomes 
odious, and deserving of eternal reprobation wlien he turns against those from 
whom he has received obligations, or with whom he has maintained terms of 
friendsJiip. Such, Genera!, have been my connexions with Pichegru ; they will 
surely convince you that rash and ill-founded conclusions have been drawn from 
a conduct on rny part porlmps impnident, but far from criminal.” These 
words bear tlie stamp of truth, and they embrace tlie whole of what was proved 
against Moreau. Not one of the one hundred and nineteen witnesses examined 
at the trial said more against him.«.-BouRRiKNNK, vi. 118, 120. 
j Lajolais and Picot were the persons who spoke to it, and L^olais was the 
t itoTigo, 1. C3. secret agent of Foucli^ throughout the whole transaction : and both were fellow- 
prisoners at the J/ar with Moreau.*^ 
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of a desire to make himself dictator ; — Me dictator ! ” chap. 
exclaimed he, “ and with the partisans of the Bourbons ! 

Who, then, would be my supporters 1 I could find none 
but in the French soldiers, of^ whom I have commanded 
nine-tenths, and saved above fifty thousand. They have 
arrested all my aides-cle-camp, all the officers of my 
acquaintance, but not a shadow of suspicion could be 
found against any one, and they have all been set at 
liberty. Can there be such folly as to suppose that I 
proposed to make myself dictator by means of- the 
partisans of the old French princes, who have combated 
for the royalist cause since 1792 ? Do you really believe 
that these men, in twenty-four honrs, should have been 
so suddenly changed as to make me dictator ? You speak 
of my fortune, of my income ; I began with nothing, and i pour. vi. 
might now have been worth fifty million francs ; I possess 
only a house and a small property attached to it ; my (54. 
allowances amount to forty thousand francs, and let that 
be compared with my services.” ^ 

As the case went on, and the impossibility of convict- 
ing Moreau on the capital charge preferred against him 
became apparent, the disquietude of the First Consul was intense in- 
ex treme. Ho sent in private for the judges, and ques- 
tioned them minutely as to the probable result of the 
process ;,and as it had become impossible to convict him 
of any share in the conspiracy, it was agreed that he 
should be found guilty of the minor charge of remotely 
aiding them. Some of the judges proposed that he 
should be entirely acquitted, but the President Hemart 
infs^Jmed them that such a result would only have the 
effect of impelling the government into measures of still 
greater severity ; and therefore this compromise was 
unanimously agreed to. Napoleon strongly urged a 
capital sentence, in the idea probably of overwhelming 
his rival by a pardon ; but the judges returned the 
noble answer, “and if we do so, who will pardon us?” 

In truth, the temper of the public mind was such, 
that any capital sentence on so illustrious a person 
would probably have produced a violent commotion, 
and it was extremely doubtful whether the soldiers 
of the army of the Rhine would not have risen at once 
to his rescue. So intense was the interest excited by 
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XXX VIII . mQgt distinguished of his lieutenants, entered the court 
1804. with the infant child of Moreau in his arms, all the mili- 
tary present spontaneously ^ose and presented arms ; and 
if Moreau had given the word, the court would that mo- 
ment have been overturned, and ‘the prisoners liberated. 
Whenever he rose to address the judges, the gendarmes, 
by whom he was guarded, rose also, and remained un- 
124,^126^ covered till he sat down. In fact, the public mind was 
ijign.iii. 420. SO agitated, that the influence of Moreau in fetters almost 
equalled that of the First Consul on the throne.^ 

The demeanour of , Georges throughout the whole trial 
was stoical and indiflTerent ; he rejected the humane pro- 
Heroic indif- posals made to him by Napoleon to save his life, if he 
(leorges^and ^ould abandon his attemjits to reinstate the Bourbons, 
condenina- Saying, that his comrades had followed hint into France, 
pri^nere? and he would follow them to death.” Ai*mand and Jules 
Polignac excited the warmest interest, by the generous 
contest which ensued between them as to which had been 
really implicated in the conspiracy, each trying to take 
the whole blame upon himself, and to exculpate the' 
other.* When the debates were closed, and the judges 
retired to deliberate, the public anxiety rose to Jhe 
highest pitch ; they remained four-and-twenty hours 
in consultation ; and all the while, the court, and all 
its avenues, were thronged with anxious multituaes. The 
most breathless suspense prevailed when the judges re- 
turned to the court, and Hemart, seating himself in the 
president’s chair, read out the sentence, which condemned. 
Georges Cadouhal, Bouvet de Lozier, Russiloii, ^,.de 
i.'imIo.'** Bivi^re, Armand de Polignac, Lajolais, Picot, Costor San 
Victor, and others, to the number of sixteen, to death 
<>y. ' ’ and Moreau, Jules de Polignac, Leridant, Roland, and a 

young girl named Issay, to two years’ imprisonment.^ 

* Arniand de Polignac first declared publicly, that he alone was accessory to 
the conspiracy, and that his brother was entirely innocent, and earnestly im- 
plored that the stroke of justjee might fall on him alone. On the following day, 
his brother Jules rose and said, “ I was too much moved yesterday at what my 
brother said to be able to attend to wliat I was to advance in my own defence ; 
but to-day, when 1 am more cool, I implore you not to give credit to what his 
generosity has prompted him to suggest in my behalf. If one of us must perish, 
I am the guilty person. Restore him to his weeping wife ; I have none to 
lament me ; I can brave death. Too young to have enjoyed life, how can I 
regret it No,” exclaimed Armand, “ you have life before you ; I alone 

am the guilty persop ; I alone ought to perish.”— B oub. vL 138, 139. 
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Though the preservation of Moreau’s life, which had chap. 
been placed in such imminent hazard, was universally xxxviil. 
considered as a subject of congratulation, yet the con- isoi 

demnation of so great a number of persons, many of so. 

whom belonged to the highest society in Paris, to death i^,g^on thfa” 
together, spread a general consternation through the capital. 

During four years of a steady and lenient administration, 
the people had not only lost their indifference, but ac- 
quired a horror, at the shedding of blood ; and a catas- 
trophe of this sort, which recalled the sanguinary scenes 
under tlie Convention, diffused universal distress. To this 
feeling soon succeeded a sense of the gross injustice done 
to Moreau, found guilty upon the unsupported declara- 
tions of two conspirators who were condemned along 
with himself ; and with so strong a sense of the iniquity 
of the conviction in the breast of the judges, that they 
were obliged to sentence him to a punishment, ridi- vi. i4u, ui. 
culous and inadequate if he were guilty, oppressive if 
he were innocent.^ 

Napoleon, however, was not really cruel ; he was, on 
the contrary, in general averse to measures of severity, 
and only callous to all the suffering they occasioned, clemency of 
when they seemed necessary either for the projects of 
his ambition, or the principles of his state policy. His the conVic- 
object in all these measures was to attain the throne, 
and for*this purpose the death of the Duke d’Enghieii, 
which struck terror into the Royalists, and the condem- 
nation of Moreau, which paralysed the Republicans, 
jseemed indispensable. Having attained these steps, he 
yielded not less to his own inclinations than to the dic- 
tates of sound policy in pardoning many of the persons 
convicted. Murat, immediately after the sentence was 
pronounced, repaired to Napoleon, and earnestly entreat- 
ed him to signalise his accession to the imperial throne 
by pardoning all the accused ; but he could not obtain 
from him so splendid an act of mercy. Josephine, never 
wanting at the call of humanity, exerted her powerful 
influence in favour of several of the persons under sen- 
tence ; many other persons at the court followed her 
example ; and some were pardoned, in particular Lajo- 
lais, in consideration of the services they had rendered 
to the police during the conspiracy. In ^these different 
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ways, Bouvet de Lozier, Riviere, Armand de Polignac, 
Lajolais, Armand Gaillard, and three others, experi- 
enced the mercy of the first Consul. The remainder 
were executed on the 35th June, on the Place de Gr^ve ; 
they all underwent their fi^to with heroic fortitude, pro- 
testing with their last breath their fidelity to their king 
and country; and Georges, in particular, insisted upon 
dying first, in order that his companions, who knew 
that he had been ofiered his pardon by the First Consul, 
might see that he had not deserted them in the extreme 
hour.i 

Napoleon asserted to Bourrieniie, shortly after the trial 
was over, that ho had been greatly annoyed by the result 
of the process, chiefly because it prevented him from ut- 
terly extinguishing Moreau as the head of a party in the 
state ; that assuredly he never would have suffered him 
to perish on the scaffold ; but that his name, withered by 
a capital conviction, would no longer have been formid- 
able, and that he had been led to direct a prosecution, 
from his Council assuring him that there could be no 
doubt of 5 L conviction.* He added, that if he had fore- 
seen the result, he would have privately urged Moreau 
to travel, and even have given him a foreign embassy 
to colotir his departure.^ After the sentence was pro- 
nounced, he acted with indulgence to his fallen rival. 
On the very day on which he requested permission to 
retire to America, Napoleon granted it ; he purchased his 
estate of Gros Bois, near Paris, which he conferred upon 
Berthier, and paid the expenses of his journey to Bai\ 
celona, preparatory to embarking for the United Stages, 
out of the public treasury. His ardent mind haefbeen 
singularly captivated by the stern resolution of Georges 


* Napoleon’s policy !n tills, as in many other respects, was the same as 
Voltaire has so finely ascribed to Ca'sar ; — 

“ Je sals quel est le peuple : on le change en un jour ; 

II prodigue ai86nient sa liaine ot son amour. 

Si ina grandeur Taigrit, ina clemcnco I’attire : 

Un pardon politique & qui iie peut me mure, 

Dans mes chalnes qu’il porte un air de libertd, 

Ont ramenf* vers moi sa faible volontfe. 

II faut couvrir de fleursl’ablme ou je I'entralne, 

Flatter encore ce tigre a I’instant qne Ton enchalne; 

I^ui plaire en I’accablant, I’asservir le charmer, 

Et pfunir-mes rivaux en me faisant aimer.” 

La Mart de C^sar, Act i. scene 4, 
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after his sentence was pronounced, he sent Real to the thap. 
Temple, and offered, if he would attach himself to his xxxvu L 
service, to give him a regiment, and even make him one i80i 
of his aides-de-camp. But the heroic Vendean remained 
faithful to his principles even fn that extremity, and pre- 
ferred dying with his comrades to all the allurements of 
the imperial service.* 

One other deed of darkness belongs to the same period 
in the government of Napoleon. Captain Wright, from 
whose vessel Pichegru had been disembarked, was after- Death' of 
wards shipwrecked on the coast of the Morbihan, and wSt in 
brought with all his crew, to Paris, where they were ex- 
amined as witnesses on the trial of Georges. Tliis intrepid ** 
man, who had formerly been a lieutenant on board Sir 
Sidney Smith’s ship, when he stopped the Eastern career of 
Napoleon at Acre, positively declined to give any evidence, 
saying, with the spirit which became a British officer, 

“ Gentlemen, I am an officer in the British service ; I 
care not what treatment you have in reserve for me ; I 
am not bound to account to you for the orders I have 
received, and I decline your jurisdiction.” He added, 
after his deposition, taken in prison, was read over in j ^ 
court, that they had not annexed to that declaration 136, m . 
the 'threat held out to him, that he should be shot 
if he did not reveal the secrets of his country.” ^ Some 
time aftet this, but the precise date is not known, as it 
was not revealed by the French government for long 
afterwards. Captain Wright was found in his cell in the 
Temple with his throat cut from ear to ear. By whom 
thi^was done remains, and probably will ever remain, 
a mys'Eery. The French authorities gave out that ho 
had committed suicide in prison ; but the character of 
that officer, and the letters he had written shortly before 
his death, in which he positively declared he had no in- 

♦ “ There is one man,” said Napoleon,** among the conspirators wliora I regret, 
th^it is Georges. His mind is of the right stamp ; in my hands he would have 
done great things. I appreciate all the firmness of his character, and I would ilin opinion U 
■ have given it a right direction. 1 made Real inform liira, that if he would Oeorgr***.. 

Attach himself to me, I would not only pardon him, but give him a regiment. 

What do I say ? I would have made him one of ipy aides-de-camp. Such a 
step would have excited a great clamour ; but I should not have cared for it. 

Georges refused every thing. He is a bar of iron. What can I now do ? He 
must undergo his fate, for such a man is too dangerous in a party ; it is, a neces- 
sity of my situation.” 2 This is a sufficient proof that Napoleon was aware that 8 Bour. vLian 
assassination formed no part of the design of the conspirators against him, for 
assuredly he would never have taken the chief of such a ban^into his service. 
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XXX VII I. event extremely improbable. The previous threats which 
1804. he publicly declared on the trial they had made to him, 
and the strong desire which the French government had 
to implicate the English Cabinet in a conspiracy against 
the life of the First Consul, in (ft’der to weaken the force 
public indignation in Europe at the death of the Due 
Ann. Reg. d’Eiigliien, render it more than probable^ that he was cut 
Robert wii- oiF in Order to extinguish the evidence which he could 
72^'o’Mearn ^ disgraceful methods resorted to by the police 
i. 275. ’ to extort declarations from their prisoners ; or possibly, 

as was asserted in England at the time, to destroy the 
traces of torture on his person.^ 

It was in the midst of these bloody events that Napo- 
4 ^ Icon assumed the imperial crown, and the last shadow 
Napoleon of republican freedom was transformed into the reality 
aaruimtbe of Byzantiiic servitude. Eighteen months before, he had 
Crown declared in the Council of State, ‘‘that the principle of 
hereditary succession was absurd, irreconcilable with the 
sovereignty of the people, and impossible in France;” 
four years before that, he. had announced to the Italian 
states, “ that his victories were the commencement of the 
era of representative governments ; ” and already he was 
prepared to adopt a measure which should establish that 
absurd and impracticable system in that \Grf country, 
and overturn, within all the states that were subjected 
to his influence, those very representative institutions. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum was the principle of his policy. 
He never looked back to the past, or attempted to^r§con- 
cile former professions with present actions ; success, not 
2 Tiiib. 454. duty, was the ruling principle of his conduct ; ho deemed 
nothing done while any thing remained to do. 

It was neither from a thirst for blood, nor a jealousy 
of the Bourbons, that he put the Due d’Enghien to 
Ti)is explains death. Expedience, supposed political expedience, was 
|Ug™heDuc motive. “When about to make himself emperor,” 
d’Enghien. says Madame de Stael, “he deemed it necessary, on the 
one hand, to dissipate the apprehensions of the revolu- 
tionary party as to the return of the Bourbons ; and to 
prove, on the other, to the Royalists, that when they 
attached themselves to him, they finally broke with 
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the ancient dynasty. It was to ^complish that double xxxyi’il 

object that he committed the murder of a prince of the 

blood, of the Due d’Enghien^ He passed the Rubicon of 
crime, and from, that moment misfortune was written on i R^v.Fran?. 
his destiny.” ^ interposing boldly, like the Committee of 328. 
l^ublic Salvation on occasfon of the fall of Danton; between 
the Royalists and Republicans, he struck redoubtable blows 
at both ; proving to the former, by the sacrifice of their 
brightest ornament, that all prospect of reconciliation 
with them was at an end ; to the latter, by the trial of 
their favourite leader, that all hopes of reviving in the 
people the dreams of democratic enthusiasm were extin- 
guished. At the same time, to the great body of revo- 
lutionary proprietors, the millions who had profited by 
the preceding convulsions, and were desirous only to 
preserve what they had gained, he held out the guarantee ^ 
of a hereditary throne; and a dynasty competent to re- 377. 
strain all the popular excesses of which the recollection 
was so deeply engraven on the public mind.^ 

The season chosen for the first broaching of these ideas^ 
which had been long floating in prospect in the thoughts ^ 
of all refledting persons, was shortly after the death of the First bi^oach. 
Due d’Enghien, and when a vague disquietude pervaded p"ojea tothe 
the public mind as to the result of the conspiracies and senate, 
trials which had excited so extraordinary an interest. In 
a secret coiffererice with several of the leading members of 
the Senate, held six days after that event, Napoleon repre- 
sented to them the precarious state of the Republic, de- 
pendent as it was on the life of a single individual, daily 
exposed to the daggers of assassins ; passed in review 
the different projects which might be adopted to give it 
more stability, a republic, the restoration of the ancient March 27. 
dynasty, or the creation of a new one ; and discussed 
them all as a disinterested spectator, totally unconnected 
with any plans which might ultimately be adopted. The 
obsequious senators, divining his secret intentions, warmly 
combated the transference of power to any other hands, 
and conjured him to provide as soon as possible for the 
-public weal by making supreme power hereditary in a 
race of sovereigns, commencing with himself. Feigning 
a reluctant consent, he at length said : " Well, if you are 
really convinced that my nomination as empeiwr is neces- 
VOL. vin. 2 A 
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sary to the welfare of Franee, take at least every possible 
precaution against my tyranny ; yes, I repeat it, against 
my tyranny ; for who knows how far, in such a situation, 
I may be tempted to abuse the authority with which 1 
may be invested ?’* The project thus set on foot was the 
subject of secret negotiation for* above a month between 
the Senate and the government. It was agreedj that the 
first public announcement of it should come from the 
Tribunate, as the only branch of the legislature in which 
the shadow even of popular representation prevailed. So 
completely had the strength of that once formidable body 
been prostrated, and its character changed by the alte^ra- 
tions made on its constitution when the consulate for life 
was proclaimed, that it proved the ready instrument of 
these ambitious projects. Every thing was arranged 
with facility for acting the great drama in .presence of the 
nation. The moment was chosen ; the dispositions were 
made ; the speeches, addresses, and congratulations agreed 
on ; the parts assigned to the principal actors, before the 
curtain drew up, or the people were admitted to the 
spectacle. At length, on the 25th April, the representa- 
tion began in the hall of the Tribunate.^ ^ 

M. Cur4e and Simeon were the most distinguished orators 
on the side of the government in that branch of the legis- 
lature. “ Revolutions,” said they, “ are the diseases of the 
body politic ; every thing which has been ovehurned was 
not in reality deserving of censure. There are certain bases 
of public prosperity at the foundation of every social edi- 
fice. Seaspns of discord may displace them for a tiip^J? 
but ere long their own weight restores them to thpjr na- 
tural situation ; and if a skilful hand superintends the 
reconstruction of the building during that period of re- 
turning stability, they may regain a form which shall 
endure for centuries. • It is in vain that we are reminded 
of the long continuance of the ancient dynasty. Principles 
and facts alike oppose their restoration. The people, the 
solo fountain and depository of power, may displace a 
family, by virtue of the same authority by which they 
seated them on the throne. Europe has sanctioned the 
change by recognising our new government. The reigning 
family in England have no other title to the throne but 
the will ofithe people. ^ When Pepin was crowned, it was 
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only,’ says Montesquieu, ‘ a ceremony the more, and a 
phantom the less.’ He acquired nothing by it but the 
ornaments of royalty ; nothing was changed in the nation. 
When the successors of Charlemagne lost supreme autho- 
rity, Hughes Capet already held the keys of the kingdom : 
the crown was placed on his head because he alone was 
able to defend it. 

“ An eternal barrier separates us from the return of the 
factions which would tear our entrails, and that royal 
family which we proscribed in 1792 because it had violated 
our rights. It is only by placing the crown on the head 
of the First Consul, that the French people can preserve 
their dignity, their independence, and their territory. 
Thus only will the army be assured of a brilliant estab- 
lishment, faithful chiefs, intrepid officers, and the glorious 
standards which have so often led it to victory : it will 
neither have to fear unworthy humiliations, disgraceful 
disbanding, nor horrid civil wars, where the bones of the 
defenders of their country are exposed to the winds. Let 
us hasten, then, to demand hereditary succession in the 
supreme magistrate ; ‘ for in voting this to a chief,’ as Pliny 
said to Trajan, ‘we prevent the return of a master.’ But 
at t^e same time let us give a worthy name to so groat a 
power ; let us adorn the first magistrate in the world by 
a dignified epithet ; let us choose that which shall at once 
convey the idea of the first civil functions, recall glorious 
recollections, and in no ways infringe on the sovereignty 
of the people. I see, for the chief of the national power, 
no name so worthy as that of Emperor. If it means 
victorious consul, who is so worthy to bear it 1 ' What 
people, what armies were ever more deserving of such a title 
in their chief 1 I demand, therefore, that we lay before the 
Senate the wish of the nation, that Napoleon Buonaparte, 
at present First Consul, be declared Emperor, and in that 
quality remain charged with the government of the French 
Republic ; that the Imperial dignity be declared heredi- 
tary in his family ; and that such of our institutions as 
are only sketched out be definitely arranged.” No sooner 
was the harangue delivered than a crowd of orators rushed 
forward to inscribe their names on the tribune to follow 
in the same course. The senate of Augustus was never 
more obsequious.^ 
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Notwithstanding the headlong course which public 
opinion was following towards the establishment of des- 
potic power, and the obvious necessity for it to stay the dis- 
cord frpm which such boun^dless suffering had ensued, there 
were some determined men who stood forward to resist the 
change, undeterred by the frowns of power, unseduced by 
the cheers of the multitude, uninstructed by the lessons of 
experience. Carnot in the Tribunate, and Berber in the 
Council of State, were the foremost of this dauntless band. 
There is Something in the spectacle of moral courage, of 
individual .firmness withstanding public transports, of 
conscious integrity despising regal seductions, which must 
command respect, even when advocating a course which 
is impracticable, or inexpedient. “ In what a position,” 
said Carnot, “will this proposition place all those who 
have advocated the principles of the Revolution ! When 
hereditary succession to the throne is established, there 
will no longer remain a shadow to the Republic of all for 
which it has sacrificed so many millions of lives. I cannot 
believe that the people of France are disposed so soon to 
abandon all that has been so dearly acquired. Was liberty, 
then, only exhibited to man to increase his regrets for a 
blessing which he never can enjoy 1 Is it to be for ever 
presented to his eyes as the forbidden fruit to which he 
must not reach out his hand 1 Has nature, which has 
inspired us with so pressing a desire for this great acqui- 
sition, doomed us in its search to continual disappoint- 
ment ? No ! I can never be brought to regard a blessing 
so generally preferred to all others, without which all, 
others are nothing, as a mere illusion. My heart teUji me 
that liberty is possible, and that the system which it goes 
to establish is easier of institution, and more stable in 
duration, than either arbitrary power or an unrestrained 
oligarchy.” Every one respected the courage and motives 
of these upright men ; but the fallacy of their arguments 
was not the less apparent, the public tendency to despot-, 
ism not the less irresistible. In the Council of State the 
hereditary succession was carried by a majority of twenty 
to seven ; and in the Tribunate by a still larger majority, 
Carnot alone voting in the minority.^ 

The theatrical representation thus got up in the 
tribunate, and the exchange of addresses, consultations, 
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public and private, which followed, soon produced the ohap. 
desired effect. In Napoleon’s words,, it was now evident xxxviii . 
that the pear was ripe. Addresses flowed in from all 1804. 

quarters, froni the army, the municipalities,' the cities, 4^ 

the chambers of comiherce, all? imploring the First Con- 
sul to ascend the imperial throne, and vying with each wiS^wWch 
other in the strains of servile adulation. Their general 
strain was, “Greatest of men, complete your work ; hw answer to 
render it as immortal as your glory ; you have extricated 
us from the chaos of the past ; you have overwhelmed us 
with the blessings of the present ; nothing remains but 
to guarantee for us the future.” To the address of the 
senate, imploring him to assume the purple, Napoleon 
replied, “We have been constantly guided by the prin- 
ciple that sovereignty resides in the people ; and that 
therefore every thing, without exception, should be 
rendered conducive to their interest, happiness, and 
glory. It is to attain this end that the supreme magis- 
tracy, the senate, the council, the legislative boay, the 
electoral bo.dy, and all the branches of administration, 
have been instituted. The people of France can add 
nothing to the happiness and glory which surround me ; 
but I feel that my most sacred as my most pleasing duty 
is to assure to its children the advantages secured by that 
revolution which cost so much, and above all, by the 
death of Ifeo many millions of brave men who died in 
defence of our rights. It is my most earnest desire that 
we may be able to say, on the 14 th July in this year — 

‘^’ifteen years ago, by a spontaneous movement, we ran May 4. 
to ^m^ we gained liberty, equality, and glory.’ Now 
these first of blessings, secured beyond the possibility of 
chance, are beyond the reach of danger; they are pre- 
. served for you. and your children. Institutions, con- 
ceived and commenced in the midst of the tempests of 
war, both without and within, are about to be secured, 
while the state resounds with the designs and con- 
spiracies of our mortal enemies, by the adoption of all 
that the experience of ages has demonstrated to be ^ ^ 

necessary to guarantee the rights which the nation has 66,70. 
deemed essential to its dignity, its liberty, and its 
happiness.” ^ 

In this answer is to be found the key the whole 
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policy of the First Consul on the throne, and the secret 
of the astonishing facility with which he established, on 
the ruins of revolutionary passions, the most despotic 
throne of Europe. Aware that the great body of man- 
kind are incapable of judging on public affairs, but per- 
fectly adequate to a perception of their private interests, 
he invariably observed the principles there set forth of 
carefully protecting all the revolutionary interests, and 
constantly addressing the people in the language of 
revolutionary equality, while at the same time he was 
depriving them of all political power, and imposing, on 
them the reality of .Asiatic despotism. By steadily 
adhering to these rules, he succeeded in at once calming 
their interested fears, and flattering their impassioned 
feelings ; by constantly holding out that the people were 
the source of all power, he blinded them to the fact 
that they had ceased to be the possessors of any ; and by 
religiously respecting all the interests created by the 
Revolution, he rendered the nation indifferent to the 
abandonment of all the principles on which it was 
founded.* 

All things being at length matured, the senate, by a 
decree on the 18th May, declared Napoleon Emperor op 
THE French ; but referred to the people the ratiflcafion 
of their decree, which declared the throne hereditary in 
his family, and that of his brothers, Joseph and Lucien. 
The obsequious body hastened to St Cloud with the 
decree, where the Emperor received them with great 
magnificence. Whatever,” said he, “can contribute tQ 
the good of the country, is essentially connected with jpiy 

* Napoleon precieely adopted the course for transforming democracy into des- 
potism, recommended in the powerful lines of the Italian poet : — 

• ** Intorpidir dei pria 

Gli anirai loro ; il cor anervare affatto ; 

Ogni dritto pensier svolger con arte ; 

Spegner virtude (ove pur n’abbia), o farla 
Scbemo alle genti ; i men feroci avert! 

Tra* f^gliari ; e i falsamente alteri 
AvvUire, onorandoli. Clemensa, 

E patria, e gloria, e leggi, e citt^ini, 

Alto suonar ; pih d’ogni cosa, uguale 
Fingerti a’ tuoi minor! — Ecco i gran mezzi, 

Onde in ciaacun si cangi a poco a poco 
Prima il pessar, poi gli usi-, indl le leggi ; 

' n naodo poscia di chi regna ; e in fine, 

Quel che riman solo a cangiarsi, il nome.” • 

AxiF/vki, La C<mgiura de' Pazzi^ Act ii. scene L 
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happiness. I submit the law concerning the succession chap. 
to the throne to the sanction of the people. I hope 
France will never repent of the honours with which she 18U4. 
has environed myself and my family. Come what may, 
my spirit will cease to be wRh my posterity from the 
moment that they shall«cease to merit the love and the 
confidence of the great nation.” The appeal to the people 
soon proved that« the First Conshl, in assuming the 
imperial dignity, had only acted in accordance with the 
wishes of the immense majority of the nation. Register's 
were opened in every commune of France, and the re- 
sult showed that there were 3,572,329 votes in the affir- 
mative, and only 2569 in the negative. History has i nij^. nu 
recorded no example of so unanimous an approbation of Moiiiwur 
the foundation of a dynasty ; no instance of a nation so May is. 
joyfully taking refuge after the storms of democracy in 
the stillness of despotism.^ 

Various changes, necessarily flowing from this great 
step, immediately followed. On the day after his acces- 
sion, the Senate jiublished a senatus-consultum, by which pank wn- 
the imperial dignity was established in the Buonaparte fain^v^and'* 
family, and the rank and precedence of his relations, as creation of 
well as of the other dignitaries of the empire, were regti- of thTenip?rl 
lated. Various important alterations were made by this 
decree on the constitution, if constitution it could be called, 
which h^d only the shadow of representative institutions 
with the reality of military despotism ; but they will 
more appropriately come to be considered in the chapter 
relating to the internal government of the Emperor.* The 
wji^ole real powers of government were, by the new 
senatuVconsultum, vested in the senate and the Council 
of State ; in other words, in the Emperor. The legisla- 
tive body continued its mute inglorious functions. The 
Tribunate, divided into several sections, and obliged to 
discuss in these separate divisions the projects of laws 
transmitted to it by the legislative body, lost the little 
consideration which still belonged to it, and paved the 
way for its total suppression, which soon after ensued, 
in every thing but the name, the government of France was 
thenceforward an absolute despotism. Napoleon’s next 
step after ascending the throne was to create the marshals 

* Infra, Chap. 1. §§ 3&-70. 
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CHAP, of the empire, and it was ordered that they should lx> 
X X.XV 1 I I. ^ MarechaL Those first named were 

1804. eighteen in number, well known in the annals of mili- 
tary glory ; Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jourdan, Massena, 
Augereau, Bernadette, Soult, Brune, Lannes, Mortier, 
Ney, Davoust, Bessi^res, Kellerman, Lefobvre, l^erignon, 
76 ^ 78 '^’Bi^ and Serrurier. He already projected the creation in 
iii.'36.% 401. their favour of those new patents of nobility, which 
SMiat^bons. ^ere destinechto commemorate the most glorious events of 
loth May. the empire, and form a phalanx of Paladins to defend tlio 
imperial throne.^ 

On the same day, Napoleon fixed the titles and pre- 
cedence of all the members of his family. He directed 
Rapid pro- that his brothers and sisters should receive the title of 
court imperial highness ; that the great dignitaries of the 
empire should adopt that of most serene highness ; and 
that the address of “ my lord ” should be revived in 
favour of these elevated personages. Thenceforth the 
progress of court etiquette and Oriental forms was as 
rapid at the Tuileries as in the seraglio of the Byzantine 
empire. “Whoever,” says Madame de Staid, “could 
suggest an additional piece of formality from the olden 
time, propose an additional reverence, a new mode of 
knocking at the door of an antechambex*, a more c5re- 
^ monious method of presenting a petition, or folding a 

li’ran^. ii. letter, was received as if he had been a benefactor of the 
77 The code of imperial etiquette is the most 

7a ’ remarkable authentic record of human baseness that has 
been recorded by history.” ^ * 

No sooner did he receive intelligence of the assumption 
of the imperial crown by Napoleon than Louis XViri., 
Dignifi^ on the shores of the Baltic, hastened to protest against an 
act so subversive of the rights of his family. “ In taking 

xvni. 

* The French might have addressefi to Napoleon on this occasion the words 
of Sertorius to Pompey in Corneille : — 

“ Est-ce fitre tout Romaiu qu'fitre chef d'une guerre, 

Qui veut tenir aux fers les maltrps de la terre ? 

Ce nom, sans vous et lui. nous serait encore du ; 

C’est par lui, par vous, que nous I’avons perdu. 

■ C’est vous qui sous le joug tratnez des coeurs si braves : 

Ils ^taient plus que rois ; ils sont niQindres qu’esclaves ! # 

Et la gloire que suit vos plus nqbles travaux 
Ne fait qu’approfondir I’ablme de leurs maux : 

Leur Diisfere est le fruit de votre illustre peine, 

£t vous pensez avoir Tame toute Uomaine I " 

^ Sertoritts, Act L scene 2L 
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tho title of Emperor,” said the exiled prince, “ Buonaparte chap. 
has put the seal to his usurpation. That pew act of a 
revolution, in which every thing has been fundamentally 
null, cannot doubtless impair my rights ; but being 
accountable for my conduct" to other sovereigns, whose, 
rights are not less inured than my own, and whose 
thrones are shaken by the principles which the senate of 
Paris has dared to put forth ; accountable to France, to 
ray family, to my honour, I should consider myself 
guilty of betraying the common cause if I preserved 
silence on this occasion. I declare, then, after renewing 
my protest against all the illegal acts committed since 
the commencement of the Revolution, that far from 
recognising the new title conferred on Buonaparte by a 
body which has itself no legal existence, I protest against i |,i, 
that title, and all the subsequent Jicts to which it may 
give rise.” This protest was so little regarded by the ist jui>. 
French government, that it was published on the Ist July 
in the Moniteur} 

Immediately after his return to Paris, from his tour to 
Flanders and the coast, already mentioned, 2 in the end 
of September, Napoleon commenced preparations forHiBcowna- 
the important solemnity of his coronation. Although 
the spirit of the age was still essentially irreligipus, and on. 
the forcing through the concordat with the Pope had §6*^ 
exposed^his government to a ruder shock than the abro- 
gation of all the political privileges acquired by tho 
people during the Revolution,* still Napoleon was well 
.aware that, with a large proportion at least of tho rural 
P4pulation, the consecration of his authority by tho 
ceremony of coronation was an essential particular, and 
that to all, of whatever latitude of opinion, it was of great 
political importance to prove that his influence was so 


♦ “ At that period (in 1804) there prevailed/’ says the French historian, in 
the Rei)ublic a complete indifference on religious subjects ; and the apathy of 
the nation in that respect was such, that it would not leave to any legislator 
the power of choosing for it any species of Christian worship. This state of 
things is well worthy of consideration ; and it existed in the great majority of 
the nation to such a degree, that the organisation of the Catholic worship bjr the 
concordat appeared to the people a more daring innovation than the overthrow 
of the national representation on the 19th Brumaire. Religion at that period had 
no hold of the affections, I had almost said none of the necessities of tho 
people : the spirit of the age .since the days of Louis XY. had been entirely 
philosophical.”— NoRviNg, ii. 326-7. 
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CHAP, j^flbounded as tojcompel the head of the church himself to 
xxxviiL occasion. The Papal benediction appeared 

1804 to be the link which would unite the Revolutionary to the 
legitimate regime, and cause the faithful to forget, in the 
sacred authority with whidi he was now invested, the 
violence and bloodshed which had paved his way to the 
throne.* Napoleon, for these reasons, had long resolved 
not only that he should be crowned according to the 
forms of the French monarchy, but that the ceremony 
should be performed by the Head of Christendom ; and 
for this purpose a negotiation had fo^ some months been 
in dependence with the Holy See. There was no pre- 
cedent, indeed, of such an honour being conferred on 
any crowned head excepting the Emperors of Ger- 
many, the success(ws of the Caesars, since the days when 
Stephen III. consecrated the usurpation of Pepin, and 
poured the holy oil on the head of the founder of a new 
dynasty, and on that of his son Charlemagne ; but this 
only rendered hiip the more desirous to secure for himself 
an honour of which there had been no example for 
ten centuries ; and his achievements certainly would 
not suffer by a comparison with those of the illustrious 
founders of the Carlovingian dynasty. Early in June, 
accordingly, a negotiation had been opened with tlio 
Vatican for the coronation of the Emperor by the Pope 
in person ; and although considerable difficulties were 
at first started by the cardinals, in order to enhance 
the merit of compliance, and if possible obtain some con- 
cessions to the church, from so great an act of condescen- 
sion on the part of its head, yet, such was the ascendency 
of French influence and the terror inspired by TS^apo- 
leon’s arms, that at length the consent of the Consistory 
was obtained. Accordingly, in reply to a letter of Napo- 
143 .'^' ’ * leon, dated from Mayence on the 15th September, the 
i 4 ?.‘ *Dimh ’ Pope agreed to officiate at the consecration, and announced 
xi. 75. the speedy commencement of his journey to France.^ On 
, the day following a concordat was concluded for the 

* “ I will allow the generals of the Republic,” said Napoleon, to exclaim 
as long as they please against the mass : I know what I am about ; I am work- 
ing for posterity.” Though indifferent as to religion himself, he saw clearly that 
in the end it rules the great body of mankind, and that the irreligious fanaticism 
of the age was probably destined to be as short’lived as its democratic fervour 
had been. — See BoiavRiicNNB, vL 223. 
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Italian Republic, on terms precisely similar to those chap. 
already agreed on with the French government, xxxvir r. 

The ceremony was fixed for the 2d December, in the 
cathedral church of Notre Dame at Paris. The Pope 
arrived on the 26th of November at Fontainbleau, Arrival of t»>e 
where the Emperor went to congratulate him on his ‘^ri! *^***’ 
approach. They met at a cross in the forest on the road 
to Lyons, about a mile to the southward of the palace, 
which is still shown, to travellers. Napoleon was on 
horseback ; but they both alighted at the same time, and 
immediately remounted the Pope’s carriage — ^the Emperor 
entering first, and placing his Holiness on his right hand. 

They drove together to Fontainbleau, from whence 
Pius VII. proceeded alone to Paris.* He was every 
where received with extraordinary demonstrations of 
respect, and lodged at the Tuileries, in magnificent rooms, 
in the Pavilion of Flora, where, by a delicate attention, 
he found his sleeping apartment furnished exactly like 
that which he had recently left on the Monte Cavallo. 

His arrival at Paris created an extraordinary sensation ; 
among the small remnant of the faithful, of joy at 
beholding the head of the church within a city so recent- 
ly defiled by the orgies of infidelity ; among the more 
numerous body of the irreligious or indifferent, of 
curiosity and astonishment at the extraordinary changes 
which hsffl so rapidly converted the cathedral where, ten 
years before, the goddess of Reason was enthroned amidst 
crowds of revolutionary admirers, into the scene where 
the august ceremony of coronation was to be performed 
byjthe head of the church on the founder of a new race 
of sovS*eigns. How sceptical or indifferent soever the 
great bulk of the people may have been, they were ^ 
universally impressed with fedings of respect for the 225 , 227 . 
venerable pontiff who displayed, in the trying circum- 
stances in which he was placed, so large a portion of vii. sitj. 
Christian charity and forbearance and on some occasions 

* It is a remarkable coincidence, that Fontainbleau, where Napoleon, in the 
pride of apparently boundless power, met the Pope coming to his coronation, 
was also the witness, ten years after, of his abdication and fall But the life of 
the Emperor is full of such extraordinary and apparently mysterious combina- 
tions. Immediately after his accession to the consulship, he was intent on a 
n^otiation to obtain for France the island of Elba, the scene of his first exile ; 
and not a month before his coronation, he dictated orders to Villeneuve for the 
wnquest of Bx Helbna, the destined theatre of his imprisonment and death.-— 

See Bourrienne, vI. 233. * 
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CHAP/ « on which the brutality of democratic prejudice strove to 
xxxvii L expose him to insult, his demeanour was so mild and 
1804. benevolent as to excite the unanimous admiration of all 
who witnessed it. * 

On the day before the ‘‘coronation, the Senate and 
^ Tribunate presented, with great '^pomp, the result of the * 
Uesuitof the appeal made to the French people on the subject of the 
hereditary succession of his family. Sixty thousand 
subject of the registers had been opened. Out of 3,574,898 votes, as al- 
ready noticed, only 2569 were in the negative. Such was 
the result, after fifteen years’ experience, of the democratic 
fervour of 1789 ! In reply to a laboured harangue from 
Francj'ois de Neufchateau, the orator of the legislature on 
this occasion, Napoleon said — “ I ascend the throne where 
I have been placed by the unanimous voice of the people, 
the senate, and the army, with a heart penetrated with 
the splendid destinies of a people whom, in the midst of 
camps, I first saluted with the title of the Great. From 
my youth upwards my thoughts have been entirely occu- 
pied with their glory ; and I now feel no pleasure nor 
pain but in the happiness or misfortune of my people. 
My descendants will long sit on this throne. In the camps 
they will be the first soldiers of the army, sacrificing their 
lives for the defence of their coiintry. As its first magis- 
trates, they will never forget that contempt for the laws 
and the overthrow of the social edifice are nearer occa- 
sioned except by the weakness and vacillation of princes. 
You, senators, whose counsels and aid have never been 
wanting in the most difficult circumstances, will transmit 
1 Hour. vL your spirit to your successors. Remain ever as you n^w 
are, the firmest bulwarks and the chief counsellors of the 
throne, so necessary to the happiness of this vast empire.” ^ 
The ceremony of coronation took place on the day fol- 
lowing, with the utmost possible magnificence, in the 
Ceremony of cathedral of Notre Dame. The day was intensely cold, 
corona* clear and bright ; the procession long and gorgeous, 
Dec. 2. the wholo luxury and magnificence of the empire 

♦ Wlien visiting the Imj^rial printing-office, one of the workmen was ill-bred 
enough to k^p on his hat in the presence of his Holiness. A murmur of disap- 
probatiop arose among the crowd, which the Pope observing, stepped forward 
and said, with the most benevolent aspect, ** Uncover yourself, young man, that 
I may give you my benediction ; no one was ever the Worse of ttie blessing of an 
old man.*’ The spectators were profoundly affected by this incident. — Boua- 
RIBNNK, vi. 227. <- 
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displayed within these venerable walls. Carriages glitter- 
ing with gold and purple trappings ; horses proudly capa- 
risoned ; liveries, resplendent with colour, dazzled the 
multitude in the streets through which the cortege passed, 
as much as a sea of/ostriclF feathers, rich embroidered 
court dresses, and a ho»t of stars, ribands, and uniforms, 
added to the imposing aspect of the scene within the 
cathedral. The bewildered Repub^cans who witnessed 
the ceremony, .beheld with pain the pages in attendance 
on the Empress’s carriage, and the swords used as part of 
full dress, as under the ancient regime. The multitude, 
though dazzled by the spectacle, was far from testifying 
the enthusiasm which had been evinced in the f^tes of 
the Revolution. After taking the oath prescribed by the 
senatus-consultum of 18th May 18Q4,* and receiving the 
Papal benediction, the Emperor, with his own hands, took 
the crown and placed it on his head ^ after which he him- 
self, with perfect grace, crownftd the Empress, who knelt 
before him. The general aspect of this interesting scene 
may be still seen in the admirable picture of David, 
whose good fortune it has been to be the means of trans- 
mitting to posterity so many of the memorable scenes of 
this heart-stirring epoch.^t 

On the day following, a military spectacle of a still 
more animating kind took place in the Champs de Mars. 

* The <»th was in these tt'ords ; — ** I swear to maintain the integrity of the 
territory of the Republic ; to respect, and cause to be respected, the laws of the 
concordat and the liberty of worship ; to resftect, and cause to be respected, 
equality of rights, political and civil liberty, and the irrevocability of the sale of 
the national domains ; to impose no tax but by legal authority ; to maintain the 
institution, of the Legion of Honour ; and to govern, with no other view^ but to 
the interest), the happiness, and the glory of the French people.” — Bionon, 

t The Duchess of Abrantes, who, as the wife of the .governor of Paris, was 
very near the Emperor on this occasion, mentions, that immediately after 
crowning the Empress he cast a look of almost intolerable intelligence on her. 
He thought doubtless of her mother, Madame Pennon, and the Rue des 
FUIes de St Thomas, where she had refused his hand ten years before, in the 
humbler state of his fortunes. What must have been the Duchess’s feelings on 
tlie fate which might have been her mother’s at that moment ! — D’Abrantks, 
vii. 261, 263. 

When Napoleon was paying his court to Josephine shortly before their mar- 
riage, neither of them having a carriage, they Walked together to the notary 
Raguideau, to whom the latter communicated her design of marrying the young 
general. “You are a great fool,” replied the cautious formalist; “and you 
will live to repent it. You are about to marry a man who has nothing but his 
cloak and his sword.” Napoleon, who was waiting in the antechamber unlmowp 
to Josephine, overheard these words, but never mentioned them to her till the 
morning of the coronation, when he sent for Raguideau. The astonished old 
man was brought into the presence of the Emperor, who immediately said to 
him, with a good-humoured smile, “What say yOu now, Raguideau; have I 
nothing but my daaJk and my sword ?” -Boubriknnc, vi, 237, 238. 
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CHAP. Napoleon had there laid aside his imperial robes. He 
XX XYiH . appeared in the uniform of a colonel of the guard, to dis- 
1804 . tribute to the colonels of all the regiments present in Paris, 
66. and deputations from all those absent, the Eagles which 
thenceforward to form the standards of the army, 
ttie army. In the midst of the plain, in front of the Ecole Militaire, 
a throne was placed on which the Emperor and Empress 
were seated. The spot selected was nearly the same with 
that where, fifteen years before, the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. had sat beside the President of the National Assem- 
bly. At a signal given, the troops closed their ranks, and 
grouped in dense masses round the throne ; then the 
Emperor, rising from his seat, said in a loud voice, 
“ Soldiers ! there are your standards. These eagles will 
7 ?”B(mr. vL Serve as your rallying point. They will ever be seen 
2 ;i 8 , 239 . whore your Emperor shall deem them necessary for the 
defence of his throne and of his people.” ^ 

On occasion of the ceremony of the coronation, Louis 
XYIII. renewed, in yet more emphatic terms, his protest 
Second pro- against the usurpation of Napoleon. ‘^On the shores of 
xviiL on"^ tlie Baltic, in the sight and under the protection of heaven, 
of strengthened by the presence of my brother, of the Due 
corooation. d’Angoultoe, and the concurrence of the other princes of 
the blood ; calling to witness the royal victims, and those 
whom honour, fidelity, patriotism, and duty, have sub- 
jected to the Revolutionary axe, or the thirst and*jealousy 
of tyrants ; invoking the manes of the young hero whom 
impious hands have torn from his country and future 
Dec. 2 . glory ; offering to our people, as a pledge of reconciliation, . 
the virtues of the angel whom Providence has snatcligd 
from fetters and death to offer an example of*' every 
Christian virtue, wo swear, that never will we abandon 
the heritage of our fathers, or break the sacred bond which 
unites our destinies to theirs ; and we invoke, as witness 
t Bign. iy. to our oath, the God of St Louis, the judge of the rulers 
160., of men.” ^ Who could have foreseen, at the date of this 
coronation and this protest, that the bones of Louis XVIII. 
would repose in the royal vaults of St Denis, while those 
of Napoleon were to rest under a solitary willow on the 
rock of St Helena ! 

The coronation of the Emperor was followed by a series 
of rejoicings, assemblies, and fStes, which last^ for upwards 
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of two months. The vast expenditure, both of the court 
and the numerous civil and militai'y functionaries of 
government ; the great concourse of strangers, and un- 
wonted splendour of the dresses and decorations, caused 
an unusual degree of activity* among the shopkeepers and 
manufacturers of Pari^, and contributed not a little to 
reconcile that important and democratic body to the 
Imperial regime, which had now succeeded the terrors ot 
the Revolution. Without possessing the whole elegance 
or finished manners of the old regime, the Imperial court 
was remarkable for the lustre and beauty of its assemblie s, 
over which the grace and aflfability of Josephine threw their 
principal charm. But not one moment did Napoleon with- 
draw from state affairs for such amusements. Through the 
midst of the whole, he laboured eight or ten hours a-day 
with his ministers, and was already deeply engaged in 
those great designs which led to such decisive results in 
the succeeding years.^ 

The Pope had been led to expect, in return for his con- 
descension in travelling to Paris to crown the Emperor, 
some important benefits for the Holy See, and the cabinet 
of the Vatican looked forward to the restoration of the 
three legations annexed to the Italian Republic by the 
treaty of Tolentino. - But, however much Napoleon might 
appreciate the importance of obtaining the Papal benedic- 
tion to ^is throne, he was not a man to relinquish any 
of the substantial advantages of power and territory on 
that account, and he was little disposed to imitate the 
magnificent liberality of his predecessor Charlemagne to 
the Catholic church. He accordingly replied to the peti- 
tion of the Pope for the tliTee legations — ‘‘ France has 
dearly purchased the power which it enjoys. We cannot 
sever any thing from an empire which has been the fruit 
of ten years of bloody combats. Still less can we diminish 
the territory of a neighbouring potentate, which, in con- 
fiding to us the powers of government, has imposed upon 
us the duty of protection, and never conferred upon us 
the power of alienating any part of its possession.” ^ 

Such was the termination of the political changes of the 
French Revolution : such the consequences of the first 
great experiment tried in modern Europe of regenerating 
society by destroying all its institution^ Born of the 
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CTHAP. enthusiasin ahd philanthropy of the higher and educated 
XXXVII I. cjasges^ adopted by the fervour and madness of the people, 
1804. coerced by the severity of democratic tyranny, fanned by 
RefleSona gales of foreign conquest, disgraced by the cupidity of 
IveillT^ domestic administration ; hftving exhausted every art of 
seduction, and worn out every m^ans of delusion, it sank 
at length into the torpor of absolute power. But it was 
not the slumber of freedom, to awaken fresh and vigorous 
in after days : it was the deep sleep of despotism ; the 
repose of a nation Worn out by suffering ; the lethargy of 
a people who in tl^e preceding convulsions had destroyed 
all the elements of durable freedom. In this respect there 
is a remarkable difference between the state of the public 
mind and the disposition of the people in England during 
the usurpation of Cromwell, aiid in France under the em- 
pire of Napoleon. Both were military despotisms, originat- 
ingin the ferVour of preceding times ; but the philosophic 
observer might discern under the one symptoms of an 
unconquered spirit, destined to restore the public freedom 
when the tyranny of the moment was overpast ; in the 
other, the well-known features of Asiatic servility — the 
grave, in every age, of independent institutions. 

The English nobility kept aloof from the c6urt of t^e 
Protector ; ho strove in vain to assemble a house of peers ; 
Diflference tho landed proprietors remained in sullen silence on their 
EnJSi and ^States. Such was the refractory spirit of the commons, 
JuSon^ every parliament was dissolved within a few weeks after 

it had assembled ; and when one of his creatures suggested 
that the ^rowii should be offered to the victorious soldier, . 
the proposal was rejected by a great majority of tU? very 
parliament which he had moulded in the way most likely 
to be subservient to his will. But the case was very dif- 
ferent in France. There the nation rushed voluntarily 
and headlong into th^ arms of despotism ; the First 
Consul experienced scarcely any resistance in his strides 
to absolute power either from the nobility, the commons, 
or the people ; all classes vied with each other in their 
servility to tho ruling authority ; the old families 
eagerly sought admittance into his antechambers ; the 
new greedily coveted the spoils of the empire^; the cities 
addressed him in strains of Eastern adulation ; the pea- 
sants almost unanimously seated him on the throne. 
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Rapid as his advances to despotic authority were, they could chap. 
hardly keep pace with the desire of the nation to receive xxxvii i. 
the chains of a master ; and with truth might he apply to 1804. 
all his subjects what Tiberius gaid of the Roman Senate : 

— “ O homines, ad servit^item parati ! ” ^ 

We should widely err, however, if we supposed that this 
extraordinary difference was owing either to any inherent 
servility in the French character, or any deficiency in the which was 
thirst for freedom among the inhabitants of that country the^-Ji£ce 
when the contest commenced. There never was a nation 
more thoroughly and unanimously imbued with the convulsions, 
passion for liberty and equality, than the French were 
during the early years of the Revolution ; and in the 
prosecution of that object they incurred hardships, and 
underwent sufferings, greater perhaps than any other 
people over endured within an equal time. It was the 
irreligious spirit in which it was nursed, the magnitude 
of the changes accomplished by the Revolution, the pros- 
tration of all the higher classes which it induced, which 
produced this effect. When France emerged from that 
convulsion, almost all the old families were destroyed ; 
comi»erce and maAifactures were ruined, and the only 
mode of earning a subsistence which remained to the classes 
above the cultivators of the soil, was by entering into the 
service, and receiving the pay of government. Necessity, 
as much as inclination, drove all into subservience to the 
reigning authority ; if they did not pay court to persons in 
power, they had no alternative but to starve. N eckar, in his 
last and ablest work, had already clearly perceived this im- 
poftant 4 mth. “ If by a revolution in the social system, or 
in public opinion,” says he, ^‘you have destroyed the class of 
great proprietors, you must consider yourselves as having 
lost the elements requisite for the formation of a tempered 
monarch$f, and turn, with whatever pain, to a different 
constitution of society. I do not believe that Buonaparte 
himself, with all his talent, his genius, and his power, 
could succeed in establishing in Franco a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy. There is a mode of founding a here- 
ditary monarchy, however, widely at variance with all 1 Neckar, 
the principles of freedom ; the same which introduced the 
despotism of Rome ; the force of the army, the Praetorian 240!*’ * 

guards, the soldiers of the East and the Westt^ May God 

VOL. VIII. 2 B 
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preserve France from such a destiny ! ” ^ What a testi- 
mony to the final result of the Revolution, from the man 
who, by the duplication of the Tiers Etat, had so great a 
share in commencing it ! ^ 

Madame^ de Staiil has well e'^plained the prodigious 
and unprecedented accumulation of power and influence 
which was concentrated in the hands of the First Consul, 
when reconstructing the disjointed members of society 
after the preceding convulsions. “Every mode of earning 
a subsistence had disappeared during ten years of previous 
suffering. No person could consider himself secure of his 
livelihood ; men of all classes, ruined or enriched, banished 
or rewarded, equally found themselves at the mercy of 
the supreme power. Thousands of Frenchmen were on 
the list of emigrants ; millions were the possessors of 
national domains ; thousands were proscribed as priests 
or nobles; tens of thousands feared to be so for their 
revolutionary misdeeds. Napoleon, who fully appre- 
ciated the immense authority which such a state of 
dependence gave him, took care to keep it up. To such 
a one he restored his property, from another he withheld 
it ; by one edict he gave back the u/falicnat^id woeds to 
the old proprietors, by another he suspended the gift. 
There was hardly a Frenchman in the whole kingdom 
who had not something to solicit from the government, 
and that something was the means of existence. The 
favour of government thus led, not to an increase of vain 
or frivolous pleasures, but to a restoration to your country, 
a termination of exile, the bread of life. That unheard- 
of state of dependence proved fatal to the ' i^pirit^’ of 
freedom in the nation. An unprecedented combination 
of circumstances put at the disposal of a single man 
the laws passed during the Reign of Terror, and the 
military force created by revolutionary enthusiasm. All 
the local authorities, all the provincial establishments, 
were suppressed or annulled ; there remained only in 
France a single centre of movement, and that was Paris ; 
and all the men in the provinces who were driven to 
solicit public employment were compelled to come to the 
capital to find their livelihood. Thence has proceeded 
that rage for employment or situations under government, 
which has ever since devoured and degraded France.” ^ 
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Another element which powerfully contributed to the chap. 
same effect, was the complete concentration of all the xxxvii i. 
influence of the press in the hands of government, in 1804. 

consequence of the changes , and calamities of former 64. 

times. “ The whole journals of France were subjected,” 
says the same author, to the most rigorous censure ; ‘jj® 
the periodical press repeated, day after day, the same 
observations without any one being permitted to contra- 
dict them. Under such circumstances, the press, instead 
of being, as it is so often called, the safeguard of liberty, 
becomes the most terrible arm in the hand of power. In 
the same way as regular troops are more formidably 
thah militia to the independence of the people, so do 
hired writers deprave and mislead public opinion, much 
more than could possibly take place when men commu- 
nicated only by words, and formed their opinionson facts 
which fell under their observation. When the appetite 
for news can be satisfied only by continued falsehood ; 
when the reputation of every one depends upon calum- 
nies, universally diffused, without the possibility of their 
refutation ; wliwii the opinions to be advanced on every 
circumstanfi?, every work, every individual, are submitted 
to l^ic ol)sorvations of journalists, as a file of soldiers to 
the commands of their officers, the art of printing be- ii® 263 ^ 2 wr 
comes what was formerly said of cannon, ‘ the last logic 
of kings.’ ” 1 

These profound observations suggest an important con- 
clusion in political science, which is, that the press can 
-be regarded a.^ the bulwark of liberty only as long as, inference in 
infleperwient of it, the elements of freedom exist in the science to 
different classes of society ; and that if th(‘se elements are which tins 
destroyed, and the balance in the state subverted, either 
by an undue preponderance of popular or regal power, it 
instantly changes its functions, and instead of the arm of 
independence, becomes the instrument of oppression. It 
immensely augments the power of the weapons with 
which the different classes of society combat each other ; 
but the direction which this great engine receives, and 
the objects to which it may be directed, are as various as 
the changing dispositions and fleeting passions of man- 
kind. In a constitutional monarchy, where a due bal- 
ance is preserved between the different classes of society, 
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the cause of freedom is strengthened by its influence ; 
but in another state of things it may be perverted to 
very difierent purposes, and become, as in Republican 
America, the organ of dem<^cratic, or in Imperial France, 
the instrument of sovereign oppression. The only secu- 
rity, therefore, for durable freedom, is to be found in the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of all classes of the 
people ; in the due ascendency of wealth and education, 
as well as the energy and independence of popular indus- 
try ; and the gates to Oriental servitude may be opened 
as wide by the fervour of popular ambition, or the vehe- 
mence of democratic injustice, as by the weight of regal 
oppression, or the force of military power. 
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Thk New Taxes imposed were : — 

1. Customs. 

Twenty percent additional on sugar, Ac. imported. 
Duty of one per cent on exports, 

One penny a pound on cotton wool. 

Tonnage additional, . . . . 

2. Ejccise. 

Fifteen per cent on the lower, and forty-five per 
cent on higiier teas, .... 
Additional duty of ten pounds a pipe on wine. 
Fifty per cent on spirits, 

Two shillings additi<Aial on malt, . . 

^ 3 . Pro'iiprti/, 

Five per cent dn income and property, 

• 


£\ ,300,000 

460.000 

250.000 

150.000 

£2,160,000 


£1,300,000 

500,000 

1,600,000 

2,700,000 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 


In all, . £12,660,000 


The Income and Expenditure of the year 1803 stood os follows : — 
• • Expenditure. 


Navy, 

Army, 

Militia, &c. 

Ordnance, 

Miscellaneous, 

Grant to National Debt, 
• .^Exchequer Bills, 


£10,211,378 

8,035,753 

2,889,976 

1,128,913 

5,440,441 

200,000 

10,160,456 


£38,956,917 

Interest of Debt, funded and unfunded, 20,699,866 


£59,656,783 

Sinking Fund, . . . 6,494,000 

£66,160,783 


Income. 

Total income from Taxes, . . £38,609,392 

Loan, .... 12,000,000 

liaised by Exchequer Bills, - . 20,481,000 


£71,090,392 

— See Ann. Reg. 1803, 631, et sw.; Pari. Hist, xxxvi. 1598; and Poutkii's 
Pari. Tables^ i. 1. 
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The Income 

Navy, 

Army, 

Militia, &c. 
Ordnance, 
Miscellaneous, 
Extra, do. 
Exchequer Bills, 
Civil List, 

A dditional do. 


1804 stood as follows :• 

£12,350,574 
. 12,993,000 

6.159.000 
, * . 8,737,000 

4.217.000 
. 2,500,000 

11,000,000 

691,000 

. 60,000 


£53,607,574 


and Expenditure of the year 
Expenditure. 


Interest of Debt, funded and un- 
funf^ed, • • 

Sinking Fund, • • 


21,726,772 
. 6,436,000 

£81,772,346 


Waps and Means. 

War Taxes, • • , • . * 

Surplus of Consolidated Fund, 

Malt Duty additional, . 

Duty on Pensions, &c. 

Lottery, 

Surplus of 1803, 

Loan, England, . 

Do. Ireland, . 

Exchequer Bills, . 

Annuities Loan, . * , !• 

Perruanent Revenue minus surplus ot 
Consolidated Fund, . 


£15,440,000 

5.000. 000 

750.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

250.000 
. 1,370,000 

10,000,000 
. 4,500,000 

14,000,000 
. 1,150,000 

2^5,365,000 


£79,825,000 


-See Pari Deb. ii. 351, 355, and App- 35; and Ann. Reg. 1804, 684, App. to 
Chron. 
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Note B,p. 292. 


The Income and Expenditure of the year 1804 stood as follovs :* 
Exptdikrc, 

Navy, £12,380,574 

Army 12,993,000 

Militia, 4tc. . . .. 0,159,000 

Ordnance, . . . . 8,737,000 

Miscellaneous, .... 4,217,000 

Extra, do. . . . . 2,500,000 

Exchequer Bills, .... 11,000,000 

Civil List 691,000 

Additional do 00,000 


' ' £53,807,574 

Interest of Debt, funded and un- 
funded, . ; . . 21,726,772 

Sinking Fund, .... 6,436,000 


£81,772,346 



